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PREFACE 


The  contents  of  this  volumt>  are  based  n])()n  letters 
written  by  the  author  while  in  Jamaica,  to  his  daughter 
in  ]£ngland,  and  are  th(>  outcome  of  suggestions  made 
to  him  that  their  substance,  together  with  the  photo- 
gra])hs,  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  the  public.  lUit 
being  wholly  untrained  in  the  art  of  bookmaking.  he 
commits  the  effort  to  the  reader  witli  some  diffidence. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  literary  matter  attemj)ts 
no  orderly  sequence  of  arrangement  or  constructive 
unity,  but  is  a  simple  story  of  the  writer's  rambles  and 
observations  in  Jamaica,  illustr;ited  by  such  plioto- 
gra])hs  of  its  scenerv,  its  peojiles,  and  their  life  and 
surroundings,  as  impressed  him  from  day  to  day 
during  the  time  of  his  residence  in  the  Island. 

Some  jxirticulars  concerning  the  ancient  City  and 
Port  of  Bristol  which  may  especially  interest  the 
American  reader  liave  been  added  to  the  iirst  chapter, 
and  in  an  a])])eudi.\  some  liistorical  and  statistical 
information  concerning  Jamaica  (which  the  writer  was 
advised  \\'ould  be  useful  to  toiu'ists  and  \"isitors  as  well 
as  interesting  to  the  general  reader)   has  been  given. 

The  author  gratefully  acknowledges  the  kindly 
appreciation  of  the  loook  expressed  by  His  (irace  the 
Archbisho])  of  the  West  Indies,  and  Sir  Alfred  Jones, 
K.C.M.Cl,  in  their  introductory  notes,  and  also  their 
valuable^    criticism    of  the    proof    sheets. 
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Preface 


The  writer's  cordial  thanks  are  given  to  W.  Proctor 
Rak(^r,  Escj.,  formerly  Chairman,  and  Alderman 
\\\  Howell  l)a\'ies,  AI.P..  the  present  Chairman  of  the 
Bristol  Docks  Committee:  to  Alderman  W.  K.  l^arker, 
J. P.,  Chairman  of  the  Bristol  Art  Ciallery  and  ^Insenm 
Committee,  and  Herbert  Bolton,  Esc].,  F.R.S.E., 
Curator  of  the  ]\Iuscnm  ;  to  Alderman  John  Walls, 
Chairman  of  the  Bristol  Libraries  Committee  ;  to 
Gerard  Lemonius,  lisq.,  Bristol  Manager  to  ]\Iessrs. 
Elder,  r)em])ster  (S:  Co.  ;  to  fri(>nds  who  have  kindly 
contributed  the  chapter  on  education,  and  to  other 
friends  in  Jamaica  and  luigland  (especially  to  Anbrey 
G.  Facey,  Esq..  and  Rev.  T.  D.  MacNee  of  Montego 
Bay,  Jamaica)  who  have  willingly  helped  him  in  the 
production  of  this  volume  or  by  the  perusal  of  the 
proof   sheets. 

For  permission  to  incorporate  information  from 
their  co])yright  publications  the  author  is  glad  to 
e\])ress  his  obligation  to  E.  J.  W'ortley,  Ksq.,  of  the 
(lOvernnKMit  Laboratory,  Kingston,  for  leave  to  cpiote 
from  his  "  Fruits  and  other  Food  Products  of 
Jamaica  "  ;  to  the  I'nited  b^ruit  Co.  of  Boston  for 
tlu>  use  of  tlieir  i)hotogra])hs  on  i)ages  ig,  48,  and  80. 
and  for  liberty  to  quote  from  some  of  the  itineraries 
in  their  "Side  Trips  in  Jamaica"  ;  to  the  Scholastic 
Trading  Co.,  Ltd.,  Bristol,  for  leave  to  make  extracts 
from  their  "  Story  of  Bristol,"  and  to  Messrs.  J.  C. 
Ford  and  A.  A.  C.  Fmlay,  of  the  J<imaica  Ci\-il  Ser\-ice. 
for  permission  to  use  information  from  their  Handbook 
of  Jamaica. 


Preface  ix 

The  publishers,  to  whom  the  author  is  much  indebted 
for  vahiable  aid  in  passing  the  book  through  the 
press,  entrusted  the  reproduction  of  the  photographs 
to  Messrs.  John  Swain  &  Sons,  Ltd.  The  author  is 
glad  to  testify  to  the  admirable  skill  and  care  with 
which  the  blocks  have  been  made,  the  result  in  some 
cases  being  a  distinct  improvement  on  the  original 
photographs. 


Bristol,  June,  1907. 


A.  L. 
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INTRODUCTORY     NOTES 


Bv  His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  the  West  Indies. 


The  proofs  of  this  hook  have  heen  submitted  to  me,  and  I 
have  lieen  asked  to  write  a  few  notes,  with  sj^ecial  reference 
to  some  jioints  not  dealt  with  by  the  author. 

In  such  a  book  there  arc  always  statements  and  modes 
of  exjiression  which  aj)pear  strange  to  old  residents.  I  do 
not  sut^gest  the  correction  of  any  of  these,  for  it  is  valuable 
to  have  the  freshness  of  view  and  statement  which  writers 
of  shorter  experience  in  the  country,  who  ha\'e  keen  ])er- 
cejitions  and  adetpiate  powers  of  description,  aie  likelv  to 
present. 

This  volume  will  prove  very  acceptable  to  those  who 
desire  to  get,  within  moderate  com])ass,  a  correct  impression 
of  the  Island  and  its  people.  The  writer  has  furnished  on 
the  whole  a  remarkably  accurate  presentation  of  both. 
The  photographs  haxe  been  chosen  with  discretion,  and 
are  really  illustrations  of  the  normal  conditions  of  the 
country  and  its  inhabitants.  Much  of  the  kind  of  informa- 
tion which  ordinary  peo])le  desire  will  be  found  in  the 
book.  I  trust  it  will  j)rove  one  of  many  agencies  which  are 
hel})ing  to  make  Jamaica  better  known,  both  in  the  Mother 
Country  and  elsewhere  abroad,  and  so  aid  in  attracting 
visitors  and  business  enterprises  to  the  Island. 

I  have  great  faith  in  the  future  of  Jamaica,  both  as 
regards  the  growth  of  agriculture  and  commerce,  and  the 
religious,  the  moral,  and  the  intellectual  advancement  of 
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tlie  people.  Recent  troubles  arising  from  the  hurricane 
of  i()oj  and  the  earthquake  of  H)oy  have  undoubtedly 
caused  distress,  difficulty,  and  anxiety,  and  have  hindcrctl 
the  progress  and  jirosjierity  that  had  begun  to  dewdoj)  : 
but  these  calamities  will  not  liaxe  an  enduring  effect, 
but  are  to  be  thought  of  as  temporary  hindrances,  and  as 
ol)stacl(\s  to  be  overcome.  The  rapidity  with  which  the 
Island  exhibited  its  recuperative  powers  after  the  hmricane 
of  I()0J  proves  how  much  there  is  that  gives  promise  of 
permanent  development.  \\'e  have  now  obtained  a  definite 
promise  of  the  Imperial  a.ssistance  asked  for,  in  the  form  of 
a  modest  grant  to  be  applied  in  heljnng  the  destitute  to 
restore  their  homes,  and  the  imi)overished  to  resuscitate 
their  business,  and  of  a  loan  to  be  administered  on  sound 
business  j~)rinci{)les,  chiefly  for  building  purposes ;  and 
I  hope  and  ex})ect  that  the  difliculties  resulting  from  the 
earthquake  will  be  as  rai)idly  overcome  as  they  would  be 
in  any  other  country.  Jamaica  has  not  in  recent  times 
experienced  .severe  hurricanes  excei)t  after  considerable 
intervals  ;  and  it  is  two  hundred  years  since  there  was  a 
destructive  earthquake.  We  may  hoi)e  that  the  average 
calamities  of  the  past  will  not  be  exceeded  in  the  future. 
Rut  we  must  endeavovu'  to  ]:)rovide  against  i)o,ssible 
troul)ie  :  and  as  regards  earthquakes,  VvC  must  now  build 
in  the  best  manner  which  exj)erience  in  other  countries,  as 
well  as  Jamaica,  suggests,  with  a  view  to  avoiding  future 
damage  from  this  source.  This  can  be  done  with  effect  in 
all  country  ])laces  by  having  sound,  well  braced  erections 
constructed  of  the  native  hardwood,  where  possible,  with 
Eternit  or  Uralite  slates  for  roofing  and  exterior  sides,  and 
other  contrivances  of  })laster  which  will  aid  coolness  and 
act    as    fire    preventives.      In    the    towns,    steel    framed 
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l)uildings  with  suital)le  accessories  of  reinforced  concrete, 
and  others  akin  to  those  just  mentioned,  and  in  some 
cases  iron  buiUhngs  similarly  sup[)lemented.  may  be 
ex])ected  to  do  mnch  to  reduce  the  jjossibilities  of  serious 
damage  from  earthquake  and  may  almost  totally  obviate 
danger  to  life  and  limb. 

As  regards  hurricanes,  profitable  cultivation  through 
years  of  exemj)tion  from  serious  trouble  should,  by  jnoj^er 
thrift,  and  the  annual  provision  of  reserves  for  future 
emergencies,  enable  Jamaica  ])lanters  to  overcome  their 
difficulties  as  easily  as  cultivators  meet  equivalent  diffi- 
culties in  most  other  countries. 

For  the  rest, — industry  on  the  part  of  the  i)eople  already 
in  the  Island ;  steady  increase  of  cultivation  :  influx  of 
visitors  ;  the  attraction  of  capital  and  of  additional  business 
luen  for  starting  iKnv  enterprises  and  for  the  extension 
of  cultivation ;  relial)le.  continuous,  and  chea])  methods 
of  internal  and  external  communication,  and  of  carrying 
jn'oduce,  esjiecially  to  markets  abroad  :  these  common- 
place and  feasible  methods  will,  with  the  blessing  of  the 
Almighty,  furnish  abundant  opportunities  for  the  safe  and 
])rofitable  extension  of  the  business,  the  industries,  and  the 
material  advancement  of  the  Island.  To  these  advantages 
must  always  be  added  the  maintenance  and  the  extension 
of  those  higher  agencies  which  i)romote  the  educational, 
the  religious,  and  the  social  life  of  the  people  ;  and  thus  a 
true,  steady,  and  complete  develoi)ment  will  result. 

E.  JAMAICA, 

A!c/i/'is/io/>  of  the   \\\\st  Indies. 


24,  Belsi:A'  I'ark.  London,   N.W., 
i.jtli   May,    1907. 
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By    Sir    Ai.fkri)   T,.    Jones.   KC.M.G. 

I  AM  very  glad  to  exj)ress  my  appreciation  of  the 
work  of  the  artist  and  writer  of  this  book.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  it  will  be  helpful  in  drawing  some  attention 
to  the  West  Indies,  and  to  the  desirability  of  finding 
out  by  scientific  means  their  commercial  and  other 
possibilities.  There  is  a  great  future  in  store  for  these 
Islands,  and  I  look  confidently  forward  to  the  time 
when  they  will  become  one  of  the  greatest  assets  of 
the  Empire.  Cotton  growing  at  the  present  moment 
shows  great  promise,  and  with  improved  steam  com- 
munication and  transj)ort,  the  tourist  trade  is  capable 
of  immense  devel()i)ment.  The  West  Indies  at  the  present 
moment  are  exceedingly  popuhu'  with  the  Americans, 
and  it  is  ho})ed  tliat  they  will  .soon  become  just  as 
popular   with    the   people  of   this  country. 

ALFRED    L.     TONES- 


/  iveypool,    April,    1907. 


The    Arms   of  Jamaica 

CriiiiUnl    l.y    Cliuries    II,    in    1662. 
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THR0U(;H    JAMAICA    WITH     A 
KODAK. 


CHAPTER     I. 
WESTWARD     HO  ! 

F.KIST(M.    TO    THE    DOCKS OLD    BRISTOL  :      LIS    ANTl  (,_)L  ITV A    CITY    OF 

CHURCHES ST.        >L\KV        REDCLIFF BRISTOL        WORTHIES THE 

AVON'       GOROE  —  KO>L\X        ENCAMPMENTS BRISTOL       SHU'S       AND 

SAILORS JOHN   CABOT BRISTOL   SLA\E   DEALERS THI-:    "ciRlCAT 

western" — THE       ROYAL       EDWARD       DOCK IN       THE       BRISTOL 

CHANNEL  —  A     GOOD    SHIP ACCIDENT     OX    BOARD WHAI.i;s    AND 

A    WHALER SPORTS    AND    AMUSEMENTS. 

A'.J/.S.    /'or/  A7;/;',s/(W,* 

.  //  Sra.  Jti/\\    1905. 

\  T  til'teen  knots  per  hour,  the  eiglit  thousand  horse- 
-^"^  ])o\ver  engines  of  this  good  ship  have  been  (h"i\'ing  us 
stea(hly  away  from  A\-onniouth  (the  site  of  the  great 
ocean  clocks  of  the  ancient  city  of  Hi-istol.  situated  at  the 
l)()int  where  the  ri\'ers  A\'on  and  Se\'ei"n  unite  in  the 
Bristol  Channel),  and  we  are  now  well  out  in  the  North 
Atlantic. 

To-day  there  is  an  almost  cloudless  sky.  and  the  great 
white-crested  indigo  sea  recalls  one's  experience  of  some 
jiast  delightful  mornings  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  It  is  a 
]Krfect  day — oik:  to  e.xult  in.  There  arc  very  few  of  our 
fifty    jxissengers  who   can    do    so.   howe\'er.     Hardly  any 


*  The  Port  KiiiL^stoii  is  the  ship  whicli  in  January,  1907,  played  so 
prominent  a  part  in  the  events  of  the  earthcpiake  at  Kingston,  and 
whose  doctor,  coniniander,  officers,  crew,  and  firemen  cHd  yeoman 
service    to   the    sufferers   (hiring   a,    period    ot     terrible    stress.      The 
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ladies  appeared  at  lunch,  and  to  others  that  was  a  very 
brief  meal. 

There  was  not  mucli  sleep  for  some  ol  us  on  the  e\e 
of  our  embarking.  Goodbyes  to  many  friends  who  had 
come  down  to  the  docks  to  bid  us  God-si^eed  had  to  be 
said  ;  these,  and  a  subsequent  interesting  discussion  with 
a  Jamaica  coftee  planter  on  board,  led  to  late  turning  in  ; 
then  too  the  noise  of  moving  out  into  Kingroad  in  the 
small  hours  of  the  morning  was  not  rejioseful,  and  caused 
us  to  be  early  on  deck. 

Soon  after  break  of  day  we  sight  the  tender  steaming 
toward  us,  bearing  the  mails  and  two  of  our  friends  (the 
only  passengers),  who  had  motored  down  to  Avonmouth 
to  see  the  last  of  us.  A  few  farewell  words  with  them 
as  the  tender  lies  alongside,  and  then  our  anchor  is  weighed, 
our  great  screws  begin  to  revolve,  and  we  bid  farewell  to 
old  Bristol  and  to  England. 


A   Jamaica   Liner   outward   bound. 


We  turn  our  backs  upon  the  ancient  city  with  mingled 
feelings.     Many    })leasant    anticii)ations    of    our    voyage 


self-sacrificing  efforts  of  Dr.  Evans  and  of  Nurse  Sarah  Cross 
especially,  will  live  long  in  the  memories  of  those  who  witnessed  them. 
The  ship  was  used  for  some  days  as  a  public  hospital,  and  narrowly 
escaped  destruction  by  hre. 


From    Bristol  3 

westward,  and  of  what  it  may  hold  in  store  for  us,  are  in 
our  minds,  but  memory  does  not  readily  loosen  its  hold 
upon  the  varied  associations  connected  with  Bristol  (our 


-  ZL'-  ■„    ^pire  of 

j;3^Sl.   Mary 

i    Kedcliff 

m   the 

distance. 


birthplace)  in  the  past.  The  old  city  is  dear  to  us. 
We  are  proud  of  it.  and  well  may  be.  It  has  fallen  to  our 
lot  to  visit  many  towns  and  cities  in  divers  j)arts  of  the 
world,  but  no  place  appeals  to  us  as  does  Bristol,  one 
of  the  most  historic  of  cities,  associated  at  all  jxunts  with 
the  ancient  history  of  this  "  tiijjht  little  island." 

The  journey  through  the  city  01  roit'.c  for  the  docks 
reminds  the  Bristolian  of  the  far  past  at  every  point. 

Yonder  stands  St.  John's  (iateway,  a  relic  of  the  old 
town  walls,  and  above  which  rises  the  tower  of  the 
church  (St.  John  the  Baj^tist).  At  some  distance  beyond 
is  the  well-known  Norman  Arch  in  College  Green,  a 
beautiful    example,    among    many    others    (including    the 

interesting  arcade  of  arches  on  the  western  front  of 
the  Church  of  St.  James,  crowned  with  its  beautiful  rose 
window  "),    and    with    its    Norman    nave,    the    only    one 
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Queen    Elizabeth    at    St.    John's    Gate.    Bristol. 

{From  an  ,•/,/  ,-iix' "7'/iiy.      Ily  pnmisxion  of  tin-  A'<v'.    /'.   .;.    rhcl/^s.   M.A. 
Ki'i /,•>■,>/  St.  John   I'.aptisl,    liristol.} 


Bristol  :     The    City    of   Churches 


remaining  in  Bristol,  which  show  the  extensive  c 
buiklini^'  operations  which  prex-ailed  here  in  the  X 
jicriod. 

"  The  City  of 
Churches  "  is  a  title 
worthiK"  borne  bv 
J^rislol  to-(lav  as  of 
ohl.  Its  numerous 
s])ires  and  towers  still 
])oint  n])ward  in  all 
directions.  notabh' 
that  of  St.  Mar\- 
Redcliff,  which  stately 
and  beautiful  church 
won  such  golden  ojiin- 
ions  from  good  Queen 
Bess,  who  came  to 
Bristol  in  1574  :  and 
which  has  been  visited 


hurch- 
orman 


Norman   Archway.    BristoL 


by   tourists  and  others    from    all    parts  of   the   world. 
Other   landmarks  01  route  recall    the  names  of  Edward 
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Colston  (West  India  merchant  and  jihiianthropist),  Edmund 
Burke,  Thomas  Chatterton.  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  Southey, 
Coleridge.  George  Miillcr.  and  other  world-famed  Bristol 
worthies  of    the  jiast.  and  indeed  of  the  ]:)resent  also,  for 


wliat    iiauKs  arc  more  v\idK'l\'  knowri    tiian   tliose  ot    I'ry 
and   Wills   in   the  world  of  connnerce  of  to-day  ? 

At  Bristol  or  at  Clifton  Down  Station  the  traveller 
joins  the  special  boat-train  which  runs  through  to  the 
docks  from  London.  Soon  after  lea\-ing  Clifton  the  train 
enters  a  tunnel  about  a  mile  in  length,  which,  piercing  the 
Durdham  Down,  leads  him  to  the  beautiful  Avon  Gorge, 
a  delightful  jiicture  of  rock  and  wood  extending  for  some 
miles,  almost  to  the  river's  mouth,  and  spanned  at  Clifton 
by  the  graceful  Suspension  Bridge  at  two  hundred  and 
eighty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ri\-er. 


The    Avon    Gorge 


As  the  train  bustles  along,  occasional  glimiiscs  are 
caught  of  the  Leigh  Woods  and  of  the  colossal  Clifton 
rocks,  the  latter  rising  almost  perpendicularly  at  the  Sea 
\\'alls  to  about  three  hundred  feet  above  the  river's 
bank,  and  forming 
the  western  bound- 
ary of  the  four 
hundred  and  forty- 
two  acres  of  land 
which  go  to  form 
the  Clifton  and 
Durdham  Downs,  a 
unique  playground 
for  the  citizens  of 
Bristol.  Here  on 
the  Downs  are  to 
be  found  memorials 
of  very  })rimiti\e 
inhabitants,  i.e..  the 
ancient  J^ritons  and 
their  Roman  con- 
(}uerors.  An  old 
legend  claims  that  a 
community  settled 
on  the  banks  of  the 
Avon  before  the 
time  of  the  Romans 
at  Caer  Odor — 
'  The  City  of  the 
Chasm.'  Indeed,  the 

remains  of  British  and  Koman  encampments  are  to  be  seen 
in  many  of  the  highlands  in  the  country  around  Bristol. 

Now  the  little  station  called  Sea  Mills,  just  outside  the 
city,  is  reached,  and  here  too,  was  an  extensive  Roman 
station,  many  remains  of  which  in  the  shape  of  coins  and 
other  relics  are  preserved  with  care  in  the  Bristol  Museum. 
Reference  to  coins  reminds  one  tliat  "  amongst  the  coins 
l^rcserved  at  Stockholm  as  relics  of  the  times  when  the 
mariners  of  the  North  extorted  Danegeld  from  our  Anglo- 


Rocks  at  Clifton. 
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Saxon  forefathers,  is  a  silver  jieiiny.  hearing  the  image 
of  ]'^theh"ed  the  l^nready,  and  minted  by  one  yElfwerd 
of  Hriegsto\ve.  This  coin  forms  the  earhest  authentic 
lecord   of    the   cit\''s   existence." 

One  of  the  earliest  names  of  Bristol  was  Bricgstowe, 
the  place  of  the  bridge,"  and  the  fact  of  its  ]:)Ossessing 
a  mint  shows  that  it  was  "  a  place  of  commercial  impor- 
tance e\"en  in  those  remote  times."  The  hrst  event 
definiteh'  recorded  m  the  ]Hstor\-  of  Bristol  was  in  the 
middle  of  the  ele\'enth  centurw 

As  the  little  train  labours  on  dockwards,  following  the 
serpentine  track  of  the  broadening  river,  the  voyager 
remembers  that  down  this  river  passed  '"  the  Bristol 
shi]:)s  and  her  seamen  "  in  the  days  "  when  England 
herself  was  scarcely  beyond  the  making."  And  since 
those  remote  times  Bristol  ships  and  sailors  have  won  a 
large  share  of  renown  in  \x)yages  of  adventure  and 
discovery. 

From  Bristol,  in  May,  1497,  John  Cabot  and  his  son 
Sebastian  sailed  down  the  Avon  on  a  voyage  westward, 
in  the  little  shi])  Matthew  (a  craft  of  i)robably  about 
seventy  tons),  and  in  the  following  month  discovered  the 
coast  of  North  America.  One  can  easily,  "  in  a  voyage 
of  the  mind,"  see  Cabot's  little  vessel  making  her  way 
down  the  rivei'.  not  rapidly  drawn,  as  would  be  the 
case  to-da3^  by  a  jiow^rful  steam-tug,  but  slowlv  and 
laboriou.sly  propelled  by  the  oars  of  her  boatmen,  out  into 
the  Bristol  Channel  on  her  momentous  voyage.* 


*  A  liiu'  oil  ]>aintin<^  by  ICnu'st  Board  representing  "  'J"he 
])e]iarture  of  John  and  SeV)astian  Cabot  on  their  First  Vo^-agc  of 
Discoverv,"  lias  been  presented  to  the  Bristol  City  Art  Gallery 
throngh  the  generosity  of  a  prominent  citizen  (Mr.  I'-rancis  J.  Frv), 
and  is  reproduced  here  by  permission  of  the  artist. 

In  the  picture,  an  imposing  group  will  be  seen  standing  on  the 
Bristol  (piay  asseml:iled  to  see  the  departure  of  the  little  vessel. 
John  Cal)ot,  who  is  shaking  hands  with  the  Mayor,  is  the  central 
ligure.  His  son,  Sebastian,  stands  behind  him  holding  the  letters 
patent  of  Henry  \1I.  in  his  hand.  Near  by  stands  Abbot  Newland, 
or  Nailheart  as  he  was  called,  the  .\bbot  of  St.  Augustine's 
Monasterv. 
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This  gieat  e\cnt.  of  which  tlic  Hristohan  is  naturally 
proud,  is  duly  recorded  upon  a  tablet  at  St.  Augustine's 
Bridge,  in  the  centre  of  the  city  :  and  a  fine  tower  to  the 
memory  of  Cabot  was  erected  in  i8()M  (four  hundred  years 
after  the  great  voyage)  upon  Brandon  Hill,  the  four  j)ower- 
ful  electric  lights  at  its  summit  Ix-ing  \-isible  at  night  for 
miles  round  the  cit\'.  The 
event  is  also  j^rominently 
registered  ujion  a  bron/.e 
tablet,  which  stands  in  the 
House  of  Rei)resentati\-es  at 
Halifa.x,  Nova  Scotia,  Canada. 
Later  (in  1588)  four  Bristol 
shij)s  formed  part  of  the  fleet 
which  defeated  the  (ireat 
Armada;  and  Jamaica  was 
taken  from  Spain  b\-  Sir 
William  Penn.  a  Ihislol  man. 
in  1655. 

In  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. Bristol,  in  common  with 
other  seaj)orts  in  England. 
was  engaged  in  the  African 
slave  trade.  chieHy  for  the 
pur])ose  of  supplying  labour 
for  the  West  Indies  (a  blot 
u])on    the  page  of    our  civic 

history).  This  horrible  traffic  was  continued  right  down 
to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  ccntin-s-.  Tlie  people  at  that 
time  saw  no  wrong  in  the  traffic,  and  old  bills  of  lading  of 
Bristol  ships  bore  the  words.  "  Shi])i)ed.  bv  the  grace  of 
(lod.  so  many  jMime  negroes,  all  in  good  order,  marked 
and  numbered  as  per  margin." 

The  Bristolian  remembers  with  pride  that,  in  i8j8, 
the  drciit  Western  (although  anticipated  by  one  day 
by  the  Sirius.  a  London  and  Cork  trader),  the  first  steam- 
shi]i  designed  for  service  between  England  and  America,  was 
built  in  Bristol  dockyards,  and  accomplished  the  journey 
from  Bristol  to  New  York  in  fifteen  davs  and  ten  hours. 


The    Cabot   Tower.    Brisol. 


Departure    from    Kingroad 


II 


From  the  deck  of  our  ship,  as  she  Hes  at  anchor  in  the 
Roads,  we  look  across  with  deep  interest  at  the  busy  scene 
presented  bv  the  construction  of  the  new  Royal  Edward 
Dock  at  Avonmouth.  Here  are  great  steam  navvies 
and  cranes,  lines  (probably  miles)  of  railway  trucks  loaded 
with  dock-luiildinij:  material,  and  a  host  of  small  locomotix'es 
puffing  and  })anting  about  in  all  directions,  all  giving 
evidence  of  much  energy  and  activity.  As  we  contemplate 
the  picture  we  reflect  with  }:)leasure  on  this  evidence  that 
Bristol  enterprise  is  still,  as  in  the  ])ast.  well  to  the  fore, 
and  that  our  new  and  splendid  dock.  i)rovided  at  a  cost 
to  the  citizens  of  about  {"2.500.000.  will  be.  when  com])lete(l. 
the  only  one  existing,  e.xcept  in  Liverpool,  which  can 
accommodate  the  huge  vessels  exceeding  eight  hundred 
feet  in  length  which  are  now  in  course  of  construction. 

But  we  i)roceed  with  the  events  of  our  voyage,  asking 
the  reader's  pardon  for  our  exhibition  of  local  jxitriotism. 


In  a  few  minutes  after  lea\'ing  our  anchorage  in  King- 
road  we  are  abreast  of  prettv  Portishead.  worthily  named 
"  the  Richmond  of  the  Bristol  Channel."  So  close  do 
\'essels   keep   to    the   coast    here    that    a    biscuit    might    be 


niHTifcTliTtTir 
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C-">'>^  •■  A  great  Canadian   Pacific  Liner  homeward  bound. 
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Westward    Ho  ! 


thrown  asliore.  lor  uucKt  the  Ikillciy  Point,  where  the 
big  guns  of  the  tort  ])oint  giinih-  at  us,  the  water  is  very 
dee])-  -indeed,  the  hirgest  cratt  afloat  might  h.ug  tlie 
coast  here  with  safety. 

Our  engines  are  now  at  fuH  speed,  and  soon  we  arc  off 
Cle\'edon.  Then  W'eston-super-.Mare  and  the  Flat  and 
Steep  Holmes  lierix'e  in  sight  as  we  si)eed  along. 

We  pass  many  other  i)laees  well  known  to  us  on  the 
North  Somerset  Coast  ;  then  the  (iiffs  ;ind  liills  grow 
bolder  and  highi'r.  and  in  an  hour  or  so  we  are  off  the 
Hhickmore  countrw  and  glide  by  j)relty  Lynton  and  Lyn- 
mouth.  the  scene  of  many  delightful  walks  and  ex]>lorations 
in'^the  ])ast. 

Ilfracombe  now  comes  in  view,  and  Lee  and  Morte 
Point,  and  in  a  brief  si)ace  we  sight  and  race  bv  Lundy 
Island — 

'*  Rough   Lundy  scarred  with  western   wave  and   blast," 

bringing  to  mind  the  scene  in  "  Westward  Ho  !  "   which 


Off  to   a   night   of  toil. 


The    Bristol    Channel 


shows  us  Sir  Amyas  Leigh  facing  with  sightless  eyes  the 
terrihle  Shutter  Rock.*  after  the  foundering  of  the 
Spaniard  ;  and  where  many  a  good  shij)  has  met  her  doom. 
Soon  the  island  is  left  but  as  a  soft  grey  cloud  on  the 
horizon,  land  is  no  longer  visible,  and  now.  as  Samuel 
l^ogers  writes  in  his  "  Voyage  of  Columbus."  we  are  in 

"  A  world  of  wax'es,  a  sea  without  a  shore, 
Trackk-ss  and  \-ast." 

One  meets  and  passes  a  variety  of  craft  in  the  Bristol 
Channel  :  sometiiues 
a  great  Canadian 
Pacific  liner  home- 
ward bound  from 
-Montreal  :  or  one  of 
the  while-  or  rtnl- 
funnel  fleets  of  excur- 
sion steamers  tearing 
away  Bristol-wards  ; 
or  a  fleet  of  Ashing 
vessels  off  to  a  night 
of  toil.  As  the  chan- 
nel broadens  and  the 
bree/.e  freshens,  there 
will  meet  us  occasion- 
ally a  trim  little  top- 
sail schooner  with 
every  inch  of  can\'as 
spread,  dancing  nu'r- 
rily  along  before  [\\r 
wind,  a  brcezw  de- 
lightful ])icture  to  the 
landsman.  The  num- 
ber of  passing  vessels 


■  A  trim 
little  topsail 
schooner." 


_Tr^*wr-^. 


*  It  was  here  that  ii.m.s.  Moiitdi;!!,  wliicli  cost  the  British  nation  a 
million  and  a  quarter  ol  money,  went  ashore  in  a  fog  in  the  summer 
of  1906.  Great  but  unavailing  ettorts  were  made  l)y  the  Admiraltv 
to  save  tlie  vessel  ;  but  she  became  a  total  loss,  and  after  the  removal 
of  her  guns  and  stores  was  sold  as  a.  wreck,  for  /4C)i)(). 
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lessens  as  we  clear  the  Irish  coast  ;  and  from  thence 
until  we  reach  West  Indian  waters,  we  are  told  we  are 
not  likely  to  have  much  com-pany. 

This  ship  is  ])ractically  a  first-class  hotel.  Nothing 
a])pears  to  be  left  undone  that  can  be  done  for  the 
passengers'  comfort.  The  officers,  from  the  Ca])tain  down- 
wards, are  thoughtful  and  obliging  :  the  "  table  "  is 
excellent.  Here  is  a  facsimile  of  one  of  the  dinner  menus 
of  tliis  ship  : — 


Co, 


Dl.N.M:!.' 


l;,.i...  i     1:.:m„ 


Mnshc.J  1  .inii;  s  (-..lilmge 

Roast   Wild    I)i:c'k  I'nri    Wine    S.iu.  e 

N<-]>riil   Curry    witli    Kii  c    an. I     lldiiilKiy   I  luck 

'I'urkisli    I'u Mill ; 
I'lums  h  la  C-nd,!  Cla-t,  rlkUl    >'  u '.wid) 

Rire    h    U     Milanai^o 

Chcd:hr  K';iii-furt  I  Ami: 

M.uigoes         Shaddock  Tnngoriiios  Dates 

•1-ea  Cfc: 

COI.U     IIUUtT 

York    Ham         Calamine  of  Clik ken  Ox  Toni;ue 


The  ])leasant  weather  conditions  to  which  I  have  referred 
did  not  continue,  for  on  Sunday  the  wind  began  to  blow 
strongly,  and  the  sea  to  get  up.  I  went  on  deck  in  the 
early    morning,    but    soon    had    to    hurry    below    to    my 


A    Fatal    Accident 
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berth,  and  there  remain  in  the  grip  of  "  mal  de  mer  " 
during  the  whole  of  Sunday  ;  but  our  ship  behaves  better 
in  a  heavy  sea  than  some  other  hners  in  which  I  have 
sailecL 

There  has  been  a  long  and  interesting  discussion  on 
board  concerning  the  education  of  the  Jamaica  native, 
and  the  form  which  it  should  take.  I  was  glad  to  be  able 
to  give  some  of  the  Jamaica  merchants  who  joined  in  it 
some  details  of  the  methods  and  curriculum  of  the  Bristol 
Merchant  Venturers'  Technical  College,*  in  which  they 
were  evidently  much  interested. 

There  have  been  abundant  opportunities  for  chess  in 
the  smokmg-room.  I  ])layed  Colonel  Kitchener  (Lord 
Kitchener's  brother,  who  is  returning  to  his  place  in 
Jamaica)  and  we  had  a  tough  game,  lasting  about 
an  hour,  1  losing  finally.  He  is  quite  the  best  j)layer 
on  board. 

We  had  no  religious  service  on  Sunday,  although  there 
are  two  ministers  on  board,  one  a  Baptist  from  Bristol 
and  the  other  a  coloured  clergyman  :  the  former  never 
takes  duty  when  away  for  holiday  ;  the  latter  was  probably 
not  asked  ;  but  the  congregation  would  have  been  small 
in  any  case,  for  very  few  of  the  passengers  were  out  of 
their  berths. 

A  sad  and  fatal  accident  has  just  happened  on  board. 
A  young  fellow  about  seventeen,  one  of  the  ship's  appren- 
tices, was  aloft  on  the  foremast,  about  seventy  feet  up, 
just  before  breakfast,  when  he  slipped  (as  is  suj^posed) 
and  fell  to  the  deck.  I  saw  him  about  five  minutes  later. 
He  was  simj^ly  broken  all  over,  and  doubtless  received 
much  internal  injury.  The  .ship's  doctor  did  all  that 
could  be  done,  but  the  poor  fellow  (who  was  liked  by 
the  crew)  died  in  about  half  an  hour.  The  Ca])tain  and 
others  felt  it  much.  In  the  afternoon  the  funeral  took 
place,  at  which  crew  and  passengers  were  present  ;  the 
.service  being  taken  by  the  Captain. 

One    does    not    forget    the    imj^jression    produced    by    a 


Destroyed  by  lire  in  October,  1906. 
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similar  experience  some  years  since  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 
Here  again  came  the  sudden  stopping  of  the  engines,  and 
of  the  rush  and  noise  of  our  progress  at  sea  ;  the  silence, 
the  tolling  of  the  ship's  bell,  the  crew  bare-headed,  drawn 
up  in  lines  on  deck  :  the  quiet  voice  of  the  Captain  reading 
the  service  ;  then  the  slij)  of  tlie  body  from  the  Union 
Jack,  the  splash,  and  all  is  over.  A  young  life  dear  to 
somebody  has  gone  under,  and  the  sun  goes  on  shining. 
But  the  l)ell  of  the  engine-room  telegraph  tinkles  as  "  full 
speed  ahead  "  is  signalled  from  the  Captain's  bridge,  our 
bows  turn  in  the  wake  of  the  setting  sun,  and  again  we 
surge  on  Westward. 

Aii'^iisi  jth. — As  I  write  somebody  says  there  is  a  "  sail 
on  the  starboard  bow."  There  is  some  excitement,  for 
we  have  seen  no  sign  of  life  on  the  ocean  since  leaving  the 
Bristol  Channel  a  week  ago.  The  shij)  proved  to  be  a 
whaler,  a  liig,  barque-rigged  craft,  of  the  kind  sometimes 
described  as  being  "  built  b}-  the  mile  and  cut  off  as  they 
are  wanted  "  :  but  picturesque  enough  she  looked  as  she 
lifted  and  plunged  upon  the  Atlantic  rollers.  We  passed 
close  to  her  ;  sufficiently  near  for  her  crew  to  give  us  a 
cheer,  and  for  our  company  to  return  it.  A  sort  of  galley 
on  her  deck  was  smoking  away  x'igorously,  and  suggested 
boiling  blubber,  or  oil  protluction.  The  meeting  was  a 
pleasant  break  in  our  i)rogramme,  but  we  soon  put  her 
"  hull  down  "  on  the  horizon.  Schools  of  porpoises 
occasionall\-  pass  us,  their  leaping  ami  rolling  being  surely, 
as  Frank  PMiUen  sa^'s,  "  the  expression  of  vigorous,  iKipjiy 
life." 

A  big  whale,  lying  apparently  asleej)  on  the  water,  was 
sighted  one  morning.  As  the  monster  did  not  move,  some 
of  the  crew  on  the  forecastle  got  out  a  harpoon  and  line  ; 
but  there  was  no  sport,  for,  just  as  we  were  sufficiently 
close  for  a  throw  of  the  blade,  our  quarry  dived,  and  we 
beheld  him  no  more.  We  see  large  numbers  of  flying  fish, 
and  very  ])retty  these  silvery  little  creatures  are  as  they 
skim  over  the  waves  in  the  brilliant  sunlight. 

Sports  were  started  on  Tuesday,  including  cricket,  and 
we  had  progressive  whist  on   Wednesday  evening,   when 
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a  large  com])any  assembled  in  the  saloon  ;  and  there  was 
a  dance  last  night.  To-night  there  is  to  be  a  "  book 
dinner." 

Restlessness  is  the  order  of  the  day  here  :  one  can  only 
with  difficulty  settle  to  anything.  Although  I  brought 
books  galore.  I  liaw  read  but  littk\ 


On    the    Atlantic — Cricket   on    the    Port   hingston. 
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CHAPTER     If.  . 
KINGSTON     TO     MONTEGO     BAY. 

FIRST     IMPRESSIONS     OF     JAMAICA A     RUN     ROUND     KINGSTON HOPE 

GARDENS "  THE       DOCTOR  " A       (JUAINT       CITY ARRIVAL       AT 

MONTEGO   HAY NOVEL  SURROUNDINGS A  BEAUTIFUL  HARBOUR 

NEGRO     WEDDING THE     "   BOGUE     ISLANDS  " A     WONDERFUL 

SEA   PICTURE HORSE    RACING. 


/^UK  good  ship  has  brought  us  safely  to  our  destination, 
^^^  and  a  very  pleasant  voyage  it  has  been.  Many  of 
us  felt  it  was  all  too  short — not  always  one's  feeling  at 
the  close  of  a  sea  voyage. 

We  made  a  brief  stay  at  Turk's  Island — salt  production 
appears  to  be  the  industry  of  the  j)lace.  This  was  the  first 
land  sighted  by  us  since  leaving  England.  Later,  the 
coast  of  Hayti  hove  in  sight  ;  and  we  sailed  under  and 
fairly  close  to  it  for  a  good  many  hours.  This  island 
formerly  belonged  to  France,  but  the  Haytians,  under 
Toussaint  L'Ouverture,  rebelled  and  became  possessors  of 
it ;  they  now  govern  themselves,  and  not  too  well,  I  believe. 

We  sighted  Jamaica  in  the  early  morning.  As  we  drew 
nearer,  the  coast-line,  showing  oj^aline  tlu'ough  the  soft 
morning  haze,  gradually  oi)ened  uj)  until  it  culminated 
in  the  great  Blue  ]Mountain  Range,  the  summits  of  which, 
seven  thousand  feet  above  us,  were  lost  in  rolling  masses 
of  light  grey  cloud.  'I'ruly  a  brave  first  impression 
of  Jamaica. 

Getting  through  the  Custom  House  was  a  long  and  hot 
business.  The  tedious  j^rocess  over,  we  ])roceeded  to  the 
]\Iyrtle  Bank  Hotel,*  sta^'ing  there  a  few  days  for  the 
pur})ose  of  seeing  the  "  lions  "  of  Kingston.     While  there 
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we  visited,  among  other  places,  the  Hope  Gardens,  where 
are  the  Government  Laboratories,  and  where,  in  the  open 
grounds,  various  experiments  in  banana  cultivation,  etc., 
are  conducted.  The.se  beautiful  gardens  are  about  two 
hundred  and  ten  acres  in  extent,  and  .seven  hundred  feet 
above  the  sea.  In  the  great  nurseries  in  the  grounds 
are  grown  all  kinds  of  plants,  such  as  the  orange, 
rubber,  cocoa,  nutmeg,  clove,  coffee,  etc..  suitable  for 
cultivation  in  the  island.  The  young  trees  are  supplied 
to  })lanters  and  others  at  remarkably  low  prices,  trees 
of  some  three  feet  in  height  being  purchasable  from  a 
penny  each.  The  town  has  a  line  installation  of  electric 
cars,  which  run  at  a  high  speed  in  all  directions.  One 
of  these  conveyed  us  to  the  Constant  Spring  Hotel,  which 
we  were  invited  to  inspect.  It  was  not  yet  open  for 
visitors,  as  the  tourist  season  had  not  commenced. 

At  Kingston  we  had  pleasant  experiences  of  "  the 
doctor  " — a  steady,  strong  wind  that  blows  in  daily  from 
the  .sea,  apparently  during  the  business  hours  of  the  town. 


^/^^ 


A    Street   in    Kingston. 
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from  about  ten  to  four.  We  enjoyed  this  delightful  bieeze 
for  a  while,  when  resting  in  the  grounds  of  the  Myrtle 
Bank  Hotel,  from  which  one  looks  out  over  a  broad 
exj)anse  of  sea  across  to  the  })alisades. 

The  "  doctor  "  has  been  rightly  so  named,  and  is  a 
valued  visitor,  bringing  health  and  enjoyment  to  the  town 
dweller.  The  breeze  dies  away  after  4  j).m.,  wlien  light 
winds  from  the  mountains  take  its  })lace.  blowing  in  the 
opposite  direction,  and  adding  to  the  salubrity  of  the 
climate. 

There  is  nnich  in  Kingston  that  is  novel  and  attractive 
to  the  visitor.  es])ecially  if  it  be  his  hrst  visit  to  a  town  in 
the  tro))ics,  and  many  days  may  be  j^jrofitably  and  pleasantly 
.spent  in  e.xjjloring  it.     Kingston  is  "  a  city  in  building,"* 


Montego    Bay. 


*  Tlie  cartlicjuakc  in  Januarv,  1907.  wliich  has  hajiiK'ncd  since 
this  paragraph  was  written,  has  greatly  altered  the  condition  of 
things,  but  Kingston  will  doubtless  take  full  advantage  of  her  late 
misfortunes  in  the  rebuilding  which  the  occurrence  has  made 
necessary. 
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and,  though  somewhat  untidy  in  ])laccs  now.  will,  doubt- 
less, be  in  order  later  on.  Its  odd  mixture  of  buildings. 
Spanish  and  English,  its  remarkable  people  of  almost 
every  nationality  under  the  sun  its  quaintness  and  curious 
blending  of  old-time  conditions  with  the  bustle  and 
activity  of  modern  city  life  (with  its  tele})hones.  telegra])h 
wires,  etc..  its  electric  lights,  fine  buildings,  and  handsome 
shops  where  almost  anything  may  be  purchased),  appeal 
to  the  traveller,  and  provitle  him  with  endless  sources  of 
interest. 

Hut  we  were  bound  Westward,  and  could  not  then 
linger  in  Kingston,  so  we  say  ait  rcvoir  to  the  old  town, 
and  turn  our  faces  towards  Montego  Bay.  In  the  latter 
place,  where  we  are  now  located,  the  temj)erature  is  higher 
than  at  Kingston,  and  one  is  in  a  chronic  condition  of 
clamminess.  It  is  the  hottest  season  of  the  year.  The 
l)lack  ])eople  seem  to  feel  the  heat  as  much  as  Euroj^eans. 
if  not  more  so.  At  church  yesterday  men  and  women 
carried  fans  of  all  descrij^tions  :  the  jioor  using  for  the 
purpose  a  broad  flat  piece  of  wood  with  handle  affixed  : 
the  fluttering  from  these  proceeds  throughout  the  service. 
There  has  been  no  day  so  far  without  thunder  :  it  is 
booming  around  us  as  I  write.  Lizards  are  creeping  about 
everywhere  :  })retty  little  things,  apparently  the  same 
kind  that  are  found  in  Italy,  and  at  night  the  whirr  and 
whizz  of  the  crickets  and  locusts  remind  one  of  the  nights 
in  Australia. 

We  had  a  pleasant  journey  acro.ss  the  Island  to  thi.s 
})la(H'  (Montego  Hay)  from  Kingston.  The  residcMice  of 
my  friends  here  is  a  flue  old  house,  built  on  the  hillside, 
with  a  magniflcent  \iew  in  all  directions.  Erom  the  front 
one  sees  the  beautiful  harbour,  skirted  with  cocoanut 
and  other  trees  ;  and  the  open  sea  beyond,  the  latter  in 
colour  from  the  palest  green  of  the  shallow  water  to  the 
deepest  indigo  further  out.  I  have  never  before  seen  so 
lovely  a  .sea,  and  the  coral  islands  rising  from  it  add  to  its 
charm.     "  Every  prospect  i)leases." 

The  arrangements  in  this  house  as  to  ser\'ants  are  novel 
to  a  cit\-  dweller.     There  is  abur.tlant  s})ace  around   the 
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residence,  so  the  servants'  quarters  are  btiilt  separately. 
Here  the  five  men  and  women  servants  Hve.  and  also 
tlieir  children  (the  ])icaninnies),  whom  one  is  constantly 
meeting  about  the  grounds.  The  cooking  is  all  done  in 
the  servants'  quarters. 

Mountains  and  wooded  hills  surround  us,  with  little 
white  houses  dotted  here  and  there  among  them.  Nearer, 
and  in  these  grounds,  are  all  kinds  of  trees  new  to  me  : 
bread  fruits,  etc.,  etc.,  as  well  as  orange,  citron,  lemon, 
and  bananas. 

The  crowd  of  black  folks  in  the  church  last  night  was 
])icturesque.  Some  of  the  black  women  were,  I  thought, 
dressed  in  excellent  taste  :  in  white  chiefly,  with  pale 
blues  and  pinks  as  the  relieving  colours  ;  and  many,  with 
a  head-dress,  a  sort  of  bandana  in  black  and  white  check, 
looked  quite  nice.  The  services  are  hearty,  and  Sunday 
is  observed  quite  as  well  as,  or  better  than,  in  our  cities  at 
home. 

A  friend  has  introduced  me  at  the  Montego  Bay  Club, 
of  which  he  is  a  member.  "  Bridge  "  seems  to  be  the 
chief  amusement  here  :  not  all  day.  for  the  members  are 
])lanters,  lawyers,  merchants,  doctors,  etc.,  who  dro})  in 
to  sj)end  an  hour  or  two  between  four  o'clock  and  dinner 
hour. 

The  Club,  Montego  Bay,  August  2gth. — I  have  had  the 
privilege  of  spending  a  few  days  in  the  pleasant  home  of 
a  Scotch  minister,  who  has  been  working  in  this  district 
some  years.  His  residence  is  a  stone  structure,  which 
commands  a  fine  view  of  the  i>ay,  with  a  stepnianotis  and 
jasmine-covered  i)ia/,za  around  it,  and  it  is  enclosed  by  a 
sj:)acious  garden. 

Last  Sunday  my  host  in\'ite(l  me  to  accomj)any  him 
to  Salt  Spring,  where  is  situated  his  mission  church  in 
the  mountains,  as  there  was  to  be  a  wedding  ;  so  we 
rode  up  on  horseback  together,  an  elevation  of  about 
.seven  hundred  feet. 

The  wedding  was  made  ])art  of  the  morning  service, 
and  the  church  was  full  to  the  doors.  The  dres.ses  of  the 
black  people  were  very  gay,   the  bride  being  adorned  in 
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white,  with  veil  and  orange  blossoms.  She  looked  very 
well,  but  could  not  write  her  name  in  the  register,  nor  get 
her  white  gloves  off  to  put  on  the  ring  !  But  there  was 
no  semblance  of  levity,  and  the  rite  was  observed  with  due 
reverence. 

The  little  church  here  was  built  entirely  by  the  congrega- 
tion. It  is  situate  in  a  well-wooded  district,  with  sea 
beyond.  At  my  friend's  desire  I  read  the  lessons  for  him. 
On  the  way  up,  one  of  the  sudden  storms  came  on  which 
are  so  often  experienced  here,  wetting  me  to  the  skin  ;  but 
evaporation  is  so  great  that  I  was  nearly  dry  when  we 
reached  our  destination,  and  no  ill  effects  followed.  I 
am  to  accompany  my  host  on  Sunday  week  to  another 
and  much  more  distant  station  in  the  mountains. 


Catherine    Hall    Sugar    Estate   and   Works. 

Yestertlay  I  was  at  an  extensi\'e  sugar  estate,  called 
"  Catherine  Hall  "  (of  which  I  obtained  a  photograph); 
the  owner  of  this  estate  is  a  lady,  resident  not  far 
from  Bristol.  I  saw  the  operations  in  the  morning, 
and    have   acce])ted    the    manager's   invitation    for   a    day 
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witli  hira  in  the  countrv  some  time  this  week.  Other 
photogi"a])h.s  show  some  of  the  draught  cattle,  and  the 
wix'es  and  children  of  workers  em])loyed  on  this  estate. 


Draught   Cattle  crossing   a    River. 


In  the  afternoon,  I  visited  the  Montego  Bay  Hos])ital,  a 
Government  institution,  of  which  I  also  got  a  snaj),  and 
had  a  talk  with  the  patients  and  staff ;  and  afterwards  took 
a  long  country  drive  through  some  of  the  best  scenery  in 
the  neighbourhood  with  a  local  doctor,  who  is,  with  his 
kindly  and  hospitable  family,  well  known  in  the  west  of 
the  island. 

\\c  rowed  out  one  day  from  Montego  Bay  to  visit  the 
"  Bogue  Islands  "  lying  on  the  southern  side  of  the  bay. 
These  are  coral  formations,  greatly  differing  in  form  and 
extent.  One,  larger  than  the  rest,  is  a  perfect  coral  ring, 
and  all  are  well  covered  with  tro])ical  vegetation.  On 
our  return  to  the  bay  the  boat  crossed  a  coral  reef. 
Oars  were  shipped,  and  the  boat  was  allowed  to  drift 
slowly  over  it.  It  lay  about  four  or  live  feet  below  the 
bottom  of  our  craft.     The  water  was  absolutely  transj)arent, 


Beauties  of  a  Coral  Reef     Race  Meeting 


antl  we  were  able  to  enjoy  to  the  full  the  glories  of  the  reef. 
Fish  of  many  kinds  could  be  seen  moving  beneath  us  ; 
some  tine  fellows  (colour — ultramarine,  slashed  with 
vermilion)  being  especially  noticeable.  Stag's-horn  and 
other  corals  of  all  sha})es  and  hues  were  there  ;  beautiful 
violet  sea  fans,  rare  sea  anemones,  and  a  vast  variety  of 
wonderful  })lants  and  creatures,  rich  in  colour  and  delicate 
in  form,  quite  unknown  to  me.  x\ll  combined  to  })roduce 
a  marvellous  .sea  picture,  the  most  beautiful  of  the  kind 
I  have  ever  beheld.  One  of  our  party  remarked  that  this 
alone  was  worth  coming  to  Jamaica  to  see  ;  and  thought 
that  the  furniture  of  the  abode  of  the  finny  tribes  far 
exceeded  in  beauty  that  of  any  English  drawing-room. 
We  paid  a  second  visit  to  the  reef  subsequently,  but  on 
that  occasion  could  see  nothing,  as  the  water  was  not 
clear,  owing  to  heavy  rain  on  the  jM'evious  day.  Among 
these  coral  islands  the  \-isitor  may  see  oysters  li\-ing  upon 
trees  :  and  if.  as  he  passes  the  clen.se  growths  of  mangrove 
trees  which  line  their  shores,  he  will  ship  oars  and  jnill  up 
one  or  two,  the  oysters  will  be  found  adhering  to  their  roots. 
The.se  molluscs  are  small  in  size,  but  are  excellent  eating. 

There  has  been  an  unusual  stir  in  this  town,  Montego 
Bay,  during  the  past  few  days,  due  to  a  race  meeting, 
which  is  held  here  annually  in  August,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  St.  James'  Jockey  Club.  The  jiastime  does  not 
a]:)peal  to  me.  so  1  did  not  attend  the  meeting  ;  but  the 
reader  may  be  interested  in  the  following  extracts  from 
an  article  on  "  Racing  in  the  West  Indies,"  by  Caj^tain 
W.  J.  P.  Benson,  F.R.Ci.S..  whicli  has  appeared  in  the 
Badminton  Magazine. 

He  says,  "  Of  all  the  islands  of  the  West  Indies,  horse- 
racing  thrives  only  in  Jamaica,  Trinidad,  Barbados, 
Grenada,  and  St.  Lucia.  Each  inland  has  its  own  Jockey 
Club,  or  Turf  Club,  or  Racing  Association.  In  Jamaica 
there  are  four  distinct  associations  ;  in  Grenada,  two  ; 
in  Trinidad,  two  of  any  importance,  though  there  are  one 
or  two  minor  ones  ;  in  Barbados,  one  :  and  one  also  in 
St.  Lucia.  They  are  })ractically  limited  liability  com- 
})anies — at    least,    in     Jamaica     they    are — each    with    a 
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committee  making  its  own  rules,  and  electing  its  stewards, 
judge,  starter,  clerk  of  the  course,  etc..  for  each  meeting. 
English  Jockey  Club  rules  are  adhered  to  in  the  main, 
with  certain  additions  and  alterations  to  suit  the  local 
conditions.  The  decision  of  the  local  stewards  is  final, 
there  being  no  body  like  our  Jockey  Club  which  governs 
the  rules  of  racing,  and  to  which  appeals  can  be  made. 

"  The  '  roar  of  the  ring  '  is  unknown  in  these  Isles  of 
the  West.  '  Even  money  the  field  !  '  '  Two  to  one  bar 
one  !  '  and  '  Eour  to  one  bar  two  !  '  would  be  (ireek  to 
the  average  West  Indian.  He  is  content  with  his 
Totalisator  or  Pari-Mutuel,  and  he  '  backs  his  fancy  '  for 
a  win  only,  as  place-betting  is  as  unknown  as  the  book- 
maker. 

"  The  jockeys  are.  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  coloured  ; 
and  they  ride  more  with  their  heels  than  their  heads.  All 
the  courses  are  circular,  and  vary  from  six  and  a  half 
furlongs  to  a  mile  and  a  quarter  in  circumference. 

"  Jamaica,  as  possessing  the  best  class  of  horses,  stands 
foremost.  As  I  have  already  stated,  there  are  four  racing 
associations  in  Jamaica,  of  which  the  Kingston  Race 
Stand  Company  is  the  oldest.  Two  meetings  of  two  days 
each  are  held  under  its  auspices,  in  August  and  December, 
the  latter  being  the  principal  fixture.  The  ])ublic  have 
free  access  to  the  course,  which  has  an  excellent  grand  stand. 
The  newly-formed  Jamaica  Jockey  Club  holds  two  meet- 
ings, one  at  Easter,  and  the  other  on  November  qth  and 
loth  at  Cumberland  Pen,  an  enclosed  course  with  cajMtal 
going.  The  Jamaica  Turf  Club  holds  a  meeting  at 
Kingston  on  Whit-Monday.  They  rent  the  Kingston 
Race  Stand  Company's  premises.  There  is  also  a  small 
meeting  at  Montego  Bay,  in  the  middle  of  August,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  St.  James'  Jockey  Club.  .  .  .Jamaican 
horses  are  faster,  of  greater  stamina,  and  better-looking, 
than  any  in  the  other  islands.  They  are  the  ])rogeny  of 
imported  English  sires,  and  generally  of  imported  English 
mares,  all  thoroughbred.  The.se  animals  are  severely 
handicapped  in  the  other  i.slands,  having  to  give  14  lbs. 
to  Creole   horses   (by  Creole   is   meant   horses  and   ponies 
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foaled  in  the  West  Indies  and  British  Guiana,  barring 
Jamaica).  Jamaican  ponies  and  half-bred  Jamaican 
horses  allow  Creoles  7  lbs.  The  principal  owners  in 
Jamaica  are  Mr.  E.  Verley,  Mr.  J.  V.  Calder,  Mr.  A. 
Henrique,  and  Mr.  Leahong,  who  train  their  own  horses." 


The    Hospital.    Montego    Bay. 
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CHAPTER     III. 
IN     TOWN     AND     COUNTRY. 

MOUXTAIX       HOMI-: BEAl'TN'       (_)1'      NIGHT WOMICX       LABOURERS 

CL'KRICNCV  —  XEORO        BUYERS  —  NATIVE        I'ROVICRliS A        ROUGH 

RIDE liURDEX     HEARERS  —  ANTS — SCORPIONS. 
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Y  iViunds  with  whom  I  am  stax'ing  at  piusent  have 
remo\'ucl  from  ^h)ntef,^o  Bay  to  "  The  Farm." 
The  mo\'ing  was  a  loiif^-  and  ]irotracted  business.  A  good 
deal  of  furniture,  ete.,  had  to 
he  carried  on  the  heads  of 
the  native  women,  as  only 
one  \'an  was  obtainable  in  the 
town.  The  Farm  is  al;out 
three  miles  from  ^h)nlego 
Bay,  situatetl  cjuite  six  hun- 
dred feet  abo\-e  the  sea  :  the 
road  to  it  is  occasionally  in- 
tersectetl  with  great  gullies, 
i.e..  hollows,  which  ha\'e  been 
made  1)\'  the  rush  of  water 
down  the  mountains  in  rainy 
seasons,  and  which  will  make 
the  getting  up  from  town 
difficult,  and  a  little  danger- 
ous, in  such  seasons  :  but 
once  there  it  is  delightful. 
The  air  is  drw  and  there  is 
nearly  alwavs  a  breeze.  In 
the  town  b.elow  vou  get  a 
moist  heat   which    is  tr\ing  to  English   ))eo]")le. 

I   have   taken   but   few  photograj)hs  here  as  yet,   since 
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j)hotographic  material  ior  jointing,  etc.,  can  only  be  got 
with  difficulty. 

Tt  is  summer  now,  and  "  the  Bay  "  h^at  tries  one,  hut 
here  in  the  mountains  the  atmosj^heric  conditions  are 
pretty  much  those  of  a  hot  summer  day  in  England  ;  and 
there  is  a  fascination  in  Jamaica  which  grows  on  you. 
Before  me  now  are  the  great  mountains,  with  their  tropical 
tree-covered  sides.  I  see  the  cocoanut  palms  waving  in 
the  breeze,  and  hear  the  pleasant  rustle  which  accom- 
panies the  movement  of  their  graceful  leaves.  The  blue 
sea  is  beyond.  It  is  very  beautiful.  And  then,  the 
languorous  day  over,  comes  the  charm  of  the  nights  (as 
after  dinner  we  sit  out  in  the  piazza  overlooking  it  all, 
having  a  quiet  smoke),  the  brilliance  of  the  stars  and  new 
constellations,  the  hiss  of  the  cicada  (a  lizard-like  insect), 
the  cackle  of  the  tree  toad,  the  hum  of  innumerable  insects, 
and  the  thousand  other  strange  sounds  which  reach  one, 
together  with  the  sweet  scents,  the  myriad  lire-flies  darting 
hither  and  thither  like  little  points  of  electric  light,  and 
the  almost  continual  sheet  lightning.  (1  don't  think  a 
day  passes  but  we  see  the  latter.)  There  is  an  irresistible 
witchery  in  it  all. 

Of  course,  there  are  some  drawbacks — ants  and 
mosquitoes  are  here,  but  these  have  hitherto  not  troubled 
me  much. 

There  are  a  number  of  labourers,  both  men  and  women, 
working  at  and  around  the  Farm.  I  photographed  one 
of  the  latter  (Delilah)  yesterday  morning.  She  was  digging 
out  and  carrying  stones,  b\'  way  of  le\'elling  some  uneveii 
ground  ;  dressed  in  a  white  frock  with  four  or  five  flounces, 
sash,  ]Mnk  head-dress,  silver  bangles  on  each  arm  ;  wages, 
()d.  ])er  day  !  !  She  is  cpiite  young,  and  was  delighted  to 
know  that  she  was  to  be  photogra})hed.  1  have,  of  course, 
suj)plied  her  with  a  copy  of  the  picture. 

In  all  directions  here  are  to  be  seen  native  women, 
engaged  in  the  hard,  rough  work  of  the  island.  Women 
repair  the  public  roads,  break  stones  on  the  roadside,  and 
in  other  ways  are  employed  for  work  which  (as  it  seems 
to  an  Englishman)  ought  to  be  done  by  men  only. 


Jamaican    Labourers 


You  often  see  cooking  proceeding  by  the  wayside  for 
the  road  labourers.  One  of  their  number  seems  to  be 
told  off  for  this  ])ur- 
pose.  I  snapped  one 
of  these  roadside  cooks, 
and  another  i)hoto 
shows  the  labourers' 
pay  day  at  the  Board 
of  Works  office. 

In  reference  to 
women's  work,  it  may 
be  said  that  the  visitor 
to  Jamaica,  seeing  .so 
many  women  engaged 
in  coaling  steamers, 
loading  them  with 
bunches  of  bananas, 
breaking  stones  on  the 
roads,  and  other  simi- 
lar emj)loyment.  may 
easily  be  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  women  do  all  the  work  and  the  men 
apparently    nothing.      That    is    not    ,so  ;    and,    as    it    has 


"  She  was  digging  out  and  carrying  stones." 


Cooking   by   the   wayside   for   the    road   labourers. 
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been  said,   "  in  these  days  of  suli'rag'jttes  the  men  perhaps 
need  a  champion,  or  at  least  an  a})ologist." 

There  arc  in  Jamaica  25.000  acres  of  sugar  canes. 
45,000  acres  of  bananas,  not  to  mention  that  the  yams 
and  other  vegetables,  which  form  the  bulk  of  the  food  of 
the  pojHilation.  are  grown  on  the  island,  representing  a 
finther  iio.ooo  acres. 


"Women   break   stones   on   the   roadside. 


To  cut  down  the  forests,  plough  the  land,  and  plant  the 
canes,  bananas,  yams.  etc..  requires  stronger  arms  than 
women's.  This  part  of  the  labour  the  men  do.  Fifty 
thousand  tons  of  logwood  are  exported  from  the  island 
annualh'  ;  the  lal)our  of  he\\'ing  (or  chipping  as  it  is  calletl) 
is  far  too  heavy  for  the  slender  arm  of  woman  ;  and  I  am 
to'd  ill  Inference  to  women's  labour,  that  as  there  are  few 
factories  requiring  female  labour,  the  women  of  the 
labouring  class  have  to  do  such  work  as  they  can  obtain  ; 
hence  they  hoe  the  grass  from  the  cane  and  banana  helds. 
break  stones  on  the  road,  pack  oranges,  or  carry 
bunches  of  bananas  and  baskets  of  cane  on  their  heads  at 
the  wharves  :  occupations  which  bring  them  en  evidence, 
whilst  the  work  of  men  swinging  the  Kentucky  axes  and 
machettes  off  the  tourist's  line  is  not  .seen. 

The  currency  of  Jamaica  consists  of  the  notes  of  the 
Colonial  Bank  and  of  the  Bank  of  Xova  Scotia — £1,  £5, 
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and  upwards,  and  of  one-dollai"  notes  of  tlie  U.S.  currency, 
British  and  American  gold  and  silver  coins  of  all  denomina- 
tions, and  the  nickel  coin  of  Jamaica  (penny.  haU'iKMiny, 
and  farthing).  The  combinations  of  these  as  given  below 
are  rather  puzzling  to  the  newcomer  : — 

"  Bit."  4?,d.  :  "  Fijiance."  3d.  :  "  Tup."  lUl.  ; 
"  Ouattie."  i^d.  :  "  (iill."  ^d.  :  "  Noggin,"  ]d.  Then 
id.  is  "  one  big  coi)i)er  "  ;  ()tl.  is  "  tenj:)ance."  anil  is. 
is  "  Macaroni  " — now  called  "  .Mac  "  :  the  latter  is.  how- 
ever, almost  obsolete. 

Some  of  the  notes  are  sorrv  specimens  of  ])aper  money, 
dirtw  and  almost  falling  to  pieces — surely  a  nest  for  all 
imaginable  members  of  the  microbe  familv  I  These 
nasty  notes  are  no  credit  to  the  institution  which  issues 
them,  and  ought  to  be  called  in.  I  did  not  care  to  handle 
some  of  them.  Jdie  notes  of  the  Nova  Scotia  Bank,  such 
as  came  into  my  hands,  are  in  far  better  condition  than 
those  of  the  Colonial  Piank. — the  former  probably  a  more 
recent  issue. 

In  the  hands  of  an  expeiienced  natix'e  Inu'cr.  the  jjuivhas- 
ing  jiower  of  one  of  the  nickels  referred  to  above,  in  the 
direction  of  fruit  and  \'egetables.  tobacco,  sugar,  and 
many  other  commodities,  is  cjnite  remarkable. 


Road    Labourers'    Pay-Day. 
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Fur  camera  work  in  the  island  one  needs  always  a  good 
supply  of  these  nickels,  as  well  as  of  small  silver  money, 
for  while  in  some  cases  the  negro  api)ears  to  be  delighted 
to  be  "  taken,"  and  does  not  hint  at  payment,  the  majority 
have  an  eye  to  the  "  main  chance."  and  one  is  met.  on 
naming  one's  wish  (photographic),  by  the  enquiry, 
"  What  yo  give  nie.  sah  ?  "  Threepence  to  sixj^encc 
usually  thoroughly  satisfies  the  "  sitter."  The  effect  of 
the  gift  of  6d.  u})on  the  female  stone-l)reaker,  shown  in 
an  earlier  picture,  was  a  low  curt.sey  of  gratitude,  after 
which  .she  threw  down  her  hammer  and  disa]:)i)eared 
instantly  into  the  woods.  There  was.  I  think,  no  more 
work  for  her  that  day.  since  the  sum  would  represent 
an  ordinary  day's  earnings.  Often  the  kodaking  operation 
is  a  great  source  of  merriment  to  the  black  crowd  of 
onlookers,  who  joke  the  sitter  or  model,  and  laugh 
uproariously  as  only  the  negro  can. 

One  sees  and  hears  something  of  the  comic  side  of  life 
during  a  residence  in  this  Island. 

We  were  making  some  jnuxhases  one  day  in  a  store  in 
Montego  Bay,  when  a  small  negro  boy  entered,  and  asked 
the  shop  assistant  for  .some  "  alligator."  This  was  a 
serious  puzzle  to  the  shoj:)man.  and  at  last,  after  much 
questioning,  he  a.scertained  that  the  boy  wanted  "  allitrea." 
which,  I  believe,  is  the  Spanish  word  for  vermicelli.  We 
considered  it  quite  an  achievement  on  the  part  of  the 
.shopman  to  have  discovered  that  a  request  for  some 
alligator  meant  two  pennyworth  of  vermicelli. 

On  another  occasion  a  negro  .servant  a^^ked  at  a  '^tore 
for  .some  "  movers  "  ("  manoeuvres,"  probably).  This 
the  assistant  could  not  interpret.  The  negro  then  com- 
menced to  jump  and  caper  up  and  down  the  store,  by  way 
of  showing  graphically  what  he  wished  to  purcha.se. 
Presently,  a  light  dawned  upon  the  ]:»erple.\ed  shopman. 
"  Do  you  want  capers,  boy  ?  "  said  he.  "  Dat's  dem, 
massa  !  "  was  the  reply,  and  .so  the  amusing  deal  ended  ! 

To  a  newcomer  the  vernacular  is.  although  English  ! 
difficult  to  understand.  He  has  constantly  to  ask  the 
native  to  repeat  his  question  or    information  :    and   it  is 
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only  after  a  considerable  time  of  residence  in  the  Island 
that  he  begins  to  get  hold  of  it.  Yet  the  native  seems  to 
readily  understand  the  speech  of  the  Englishman.  There 
are  many  native  proverbs  in  vogue  among  the  people. 
Here  are  a  few,  with  their  meaning  in  English  :  some  of 
them  are  perhaps  not  very  elegant  in  language,  but  are 
very  expressive.  Ouashie  (as  someone  has  said)  is  a  close 
observer  of  nature. 


Young  Jamaica. 


Native    Proverbs. 


Ebery  clay  jian  (ley  go  to  well,  one  day  pan  bottom  left." 
//  a  pan  f;ors  to  the  well  every  day,  one  day  the  pan  bottom  will 
leave. 

When  negro  tief.  him  tief  half  a  bit  ; 

When  Buckra  tief,  him  tief  de  whole  estate." 

When  the  negro  steals,  he  steals  a  farthtvq  ; 

When  the  white  man  or  planter  steals,  he  steals  the  whole  estate. 
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"  Don't  care  liow  cockroach  (lrunl\.  him  nchha  pass  fowl  house." 
Hoivcvcr  (Inttikcn  a  cockroach   iiuiv  he.  lie  'd'ill  never  f^ass  a  /oiil 
house. 

"  \\  lu'ii  cockroach   '/we  dance,  him  ncl)ha  ask  fowl.'' 

W'hi  I!  the  cockroach  i^ivi's  a  dance,  he  icill  never  ask  a  foifl. 

"  Cusscuss  neliba  bore  liolc  in  man  skin." 

.■Unisc  iiear  ln)res  hi>li's  tit  any  oui'  (similiir  to  our  "  Hard  words 
hreak   no  bones  "  ). 

"  When    \-o   cross   rihha   nebha   call   alligator   Iojil;    niout    till    \()u 
])ass  him." 
W'hiti  you  lire  crosshii;  11  river  tievcr  call  an  alli\;alor  a  /)/•;  inoitth 
It'll  you  pass  hint. 

"  Rocka  'tone  a  ribba  bottom  no  feel  sun  hot." 

.Stones  at  the  hotlotn  of  the  river  never  jeel  tlie  sun  liot. 

"  Little  linj^cr  say.  '  Look  yonder  ;  '    biji;  iinj^er  say.  '  Look  yow.'  " 
The  little  fnti^er  points  to  others.  I>ut  the  thumb  points  back  at  the 
same  lime  to  one's  5(7/ —e.^..  Cast  out  the  beam  before   vou  talk 
about  the  mote. 

"  J'lberx'  John  Crow  tink  him  ])ii'kne\"  white." 
livery  John   Croiv  calls  his  child  white. 

"  Before-doj^  is  '  Mr.  Uo<^  ;  '    behind-dog  is  '  do^;.'  " 
People   usually  are  polite  in  your  prt'sence. 

"  'Ceitful  like  tar  app'.e  leaf." 
As  lieceitful  as  the  star  apple  (the  sayinj^  beinj^  due  to  the  leaves 
of  the  star  ajijile  tree  being  a  dark  gioss\-  green  on  the  vipper 
side  and  golden   brown  on  the  under  side). 

"  I'uss  belly  full,  him  sa\-  ratta  'link." 

W'lien  puss  i<  not  huni:rv  he  sa\'S  tlie  rat  stinks. 

"  ^'ou  cuss  John  (row  pei'l  head.  turke\-  bex." 

Itoii'l  speak  of  Jiaui^iui;  in   tlie  presence  oj  one  'whose   iatlier  has 
been  handed. 

"  If  tish  come  out   a   ribba   tell    vou   sa\-  alligator   hab   feber.   you 
can    belebe   him." 
//  (/  //.s7;  front  the  river  tells  you  that  the  (ilh\;ate,r  has  the  fever,  vou 
can  believe  hint  {information  obtaini'd  at   first  hand  is  usually 
correct). 

"  I--at  fand)lv  bittel,  but  no  cut  fambly  'torw" 
.Iccepl  liospitalilv  of  a  family,  but  don't  meddle  in  fatnilv  quarrels. 

"  Lbery  puss  hab  him  own  four  o'clock." 
livery  do>;  has  his  day. 
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"  Ants  follow  fat." 
Plus  foil.,:,,  li.unv. 

"  If  cock  no  bin  crow,  dcni  woiiKlcn  Iviiow  wJKTr  him  niassa  dcy. 

If  the  rock   lun/ii'l  cmu'cd,    iin  one   Ik'ouIiI  Iiiin    kiioivii   iclicyf  his 
Duislrr  :c(is. 

"  t'ock  nioiit  kill  cock." 
Moi  lietrav  tluntxclvcs  by  spccikiiii:  at  times. 

"  Hog  ax   him   nuunma   .sa\'.   '  W'lia'   mak   \-on   moiit  long  so  ;  ' 
Him  say.  '  Ncbba  mind.  ta\'  l)inicb\-  \ou  all  \vi  sec." 

Hare  patienee.  ami  expeyienee  ii'ill  teaeli   voii  ivluit  you  know  not 
)ioic'  (/,()»;'  snout  is  a  pyoveybial  yootey). 

"  Poor  man  ncbba   bex." 
A  pooy  man  ean't  affoyii  to  s/iow  a)iqcr. 

"  Ratta  say.  the  man  cho]-)  him  a  no  liim  kill  him  ;    a  dv  man  ilat 
sa\'.   '  Look  oo  rat.' 
The  rat  savs  the  man.  ivho  ehopped  his  tail  leas  not  the  nuin  'who 
killed  him.  hut  the  niaii  who  gave  him  a  bcui  name  {Give  a  doi; 
a  liad  )iame.  etc.). 

"  Cral)  no  walk,  him  no  get  fat  ; 

But  crab  walk  too  much,  him  go  a  basket." 
Modeyaiion  in  all  thim^s. 

"  When  man  c\ant  do  no  more,  him  sa\'  nebba  mind." 
"  Sinting  no  hurt  man,  him  no  know  ^inting." 
\o  pains,  no  <;ains. 

"  Howdyc  and  lenkyc  no  full  belly." 
h'i)ul  woyds  butter  no  parsnips. 

"  L)og  nebba   know  sa\'  cornmeal   dear,   ta\'  him  change  owner." 
A   (ii)i^  d<ies  III)!  know  that  nuat  is  deay  until  he  has  a  new  oioney. 

"  Word   a-nu)Ut   no  load   a-head." 
I'erbal   svmpatliv   is   very   ehiap. 

"  Hog  tlcy  run  fe  him  life,  but  dog  dey  run  le  him  character." 
Tlie  /.'('i,'  tries  to  eseape  for  his  ii/e,  but  the  dot;  in  pursuit  of  him 
has  a  reputation  to  maintain. 

"  Long  'tor\'  ketch  run-wa\'  nagur." 
Similar    to    "  Cock    mout    kill    cock."      .1     runaway    slave    often 
betrayed  liimulf  by  lalknn;  too  niueli. 

"  Coward  man  keep  sound  bones." 

"  Friuhtened    man.   uionke\-   breeches  fit   'im." 
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The  Farm.  Montcgo  Bay,  September  Sfh. — A  brilliant 
flash  of  lightning  and  heavy  ]:ieal  of  thunder  stop  me  as 
I  begin  to  write  to-day.  This  proved  to  be  the  worst 
storm  that  we  have  had  since  landing,  with  heavier  rain 
than  we  ever  see  in  England,  and  continual  lightning  and 
roll  of  thunder. 

I  have  just  returned  from  a  sojourn  with  a  friend  at  his 
place  in  the  mountains  :  a  long  journey  by  road  and 
rail.  i\t  Catadupa,  the  nearest  station,  a  lad  was  waiting 
my  arrival  with  a  horse.  The  road  led  for  about  five  miles 
through  the  richest  district  I  have  seen  as  yet,  all  uphill, 
and  ])retty  hard  road  too,  most  of  it  just  a  bridle  track  ; 
then  out  upon  the  moorland,  two  thousand  one  hundred 
feet  elevation.  \'egetation  is  quite  different  in  character 
there :  one  sees  i)lenty  of  our  English  bracken  and 
bramble,  etc.  I  arrived  at  my  friend's  shanty  about  mid- 
day. He  had  warned  me  that  I  should  have  to  rough  it, 
but  there  was  no  need,  for  the  black  cook  was  equal  to 
the  occasion,  and  catered  for  us  well. 

A  great  noise  awakened  me  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 

not  unlike  the  sound 
of  someone  sawing 
boards  in  the  bed- 
room. In  answer  to 
my  alarmed  enquiry, 
"  Who's      there  ?       Is 

that  you.  Mr.  F ?  " 

a  slec})y  voice  replied, 
"  Oh,  no,  it's  only  the 
])ig  outside  rubbing 
himself  against  the 
bedroom  wall."  The 
wall  is  wood,  of  course. 
There  were  plenty  of 
rats  scampering  about 
during  the  night  also. 
The  next  day  we 
mounted  our  horses, 
and  rode  over    part  of   my  friend's  estate,   which  covers 


"Jessie."   the   butler. 
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about  six  square  miles.  This  was  far  and  away  the 
roughest  ride  of  my  life ;  the  soi-disant  paths,  where  there 
were  any,  were  broken  and  slippery,  and  full  of  great 
boulders,  over  which  we  had  to  pass.  Then  followed 
a  cattle  hunt,  when 
several  of  the  men.  and 
we  on  our  horses,  sought 
to  coax  a  straying  beast 
back  to  the  shanty 
enclosure.  Presently 
the  animal  became  ex- 
cited and  charged  direct 
for  the  headman,  who 
dro{)ped  his  \\\\\\)  and 
bolted,  evidently  much 
to  the  amusement  of 
the  other  drovers. 

Mont  ego  Bay,  Sept  em- 
ber iith. — I  am  spend- 
ing a  further  few  days 
in     the    home     of    the 

Rev. again,    and 

have  just  returned  after 
a  visit  to  another  mis- 
sion station  in  the 
mountains.  We  started 
on  this  journey  at  7 
a.m.,  covered  ten  miles 
by  buggy,  and  exj^ected 
to  have  to  ride  horse- 
back for  another  three 
or  four  miles  to  our 
destination,  but  a 
kindly  sugar  planter,  Mr.  Robertson,  of  Rose  Hall  (who 
also  provided  us  a  second  breakfast),  supplied  us  with 
a  buggy  and  pair  of  horses  and  a  driver.  We  were  glad 
of  the  latter,  for  it  was  very  hot,  quite  too  hot  even  for 
riding. 

The  ])icturesque  little  mountain  church  was  well  filled 


A    Brown    Queen. 

"  A  serious,  subtle,   wikl,   y<-i   yenlle  beiris, 
(jraceful  without  design." — 

Ju/iaii  &^  .!/«,/,?'«/,).  ^(Shelley). 
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with  colouR'cl  people.  The  .service  lasted  loui  hours,  but, 
as  m\"  host  said.  "  it  is  the  only  service  in  the  dav.  and 
the  ])eople  look  tor  a  long  one."  The  communion  portion 
occupied,  I  should  say,  quite  an  hour.  The  strain  of  the 
day  was  considerable,  and  the  great  irregularity  in  the 
hours  for  meals  increased  it. 

To-day  there  is  a  ])rize-gi\  ing  in  the  town,  and  an 
entertainment  by  the  children  in  the  evening.  They  are 
{iressmg  me  to  take  the  chair  and  give  the  jiri/.es.  but  I 
have  begged  to  be  excused. 

I  have  just  completed  i)hotos.  of  the  women  servants 
at  the  farm,  l)ut  develo])ing  in  a  small  dark  room  with  the 
tem}:)erature  above  go°  in  the  shade  is  terrible  work ;  the 
perspiration  drops  off  one  during  the  j^rocess  :  indeed, 
the  difficulties  of  getting  good  results  arc  great  here.  The 
ammonia  of  the  develoj)er  eva})orates  almost  before  }0u 
can  use  it.     Stopjiered  bottles  are  a  necessity. 

The   black  maids  were   deliglited  and  excited  at  being 
massa"  to  let  them  dress  for  the 
occasion.    See  photo  of  the  butler 
"  Jessie." 

One  constantly  meets  the  native 
women  bearing  heavy  loads  (gar- 
den   produce,    logwood,   etc.),    in 
w|^  \5   la-^  baskets    or    bundles    upon    their 

^-      r  heads.       They     run     these     huge 

weights  mile  after  mile  along  the 
country  roads  at  a  great  i)ace, 
tlieir  swinging  skirts  and  u])right 
carriage  (the  latter  due  to  this 
jM'actice  of  weight-carrying  upon 
their  lieads  from  early  childhood) 
being   quite   remarkai)le. 

Some  of  these  burden- bearers 
are  tall,  graceful  women,  almost 
queenlv  in  their  bearing.  Note 
the  photograph  on  the  previous  i)age,  to  which  I  have 
gi\"en  the  title  "  A  Brown  Queen."  The  wand  she  holds  is 
a  branch  of  the  wild  su^ar  cane.     She  stood  for  me  for  a 


A    Burden-bearer. 
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moment  wiiile  I  took   this   pliotograjih.   at    the   foot   of   a 
rocky  j^ath  leading  to  her  home. 

These  j^eople  are  \-ery  respectful  :  they  nearly  all  salute 
one  with  "  ]\Iornin',  massa,"  or  "  Mornin'.  buckra."  or 
the  older  women  sometimes.  "  Mornin.'  mv  sweet  buckra  "  ! 
their  broad  smiles  showing  their  white  teeth.  Thev  arc, 
considering  their  circumstances,  a  light-hearted,  hai:)py 
community,  li\ing  from  hand  to  mouth,  and  taking  no 
thought  for  the  morrow. 

I  was  ])resent  at  the 
Church  Anniversary  gather- 
ing at  Montego  Bay  last 
night.  There  was  a  large 
attendance  of  children,  who 
went  through  a  good  ])ro- 
gramme  of  recitations,  dia- 
logues, etc..  excellently  for 
black  children,  and  with  a 
good  deal  of  refinement. 
The  ])erformance  would 
have  done  credit  to  anv 
English  Sunday-school. 

As  I  write,  the  ants,  which  in  this  district  at  all  times, 
and  indeed  almost  evervwhere,  are  to  be  seen  on  the  floors, 
have  divided  up  and  are  carrying  off  a  cockroach.  These 
little  people  are  excellent  scavengers,  and  are,  I  am  sure. 
in\'aluable  here.  It  is  odd  to  see.  as  3"0u  occasionalh'  do, 
a  cockroach  (a  whole  one)  being  steadily  drawn  along  the 
floor,  and  up  the  wall,  to  their  holes.  They  all  ])ull 
together  and  in  one  direction.  Another  variety  of  the 
ant  family,  a  \\-hite  ant.  builds  its  nest  ujion  the  limbs  of 
trees,  or  upon  a  tree  stumj)  left  in  the  ground.  These 
nests  are  something  like  an  inverted  torch  in  a])ix>arance. 
The  photograph  shows  one  of  these  on  the  left  of  the 
negro  labourer.  The  farm  poultry  greatly  appreciate  these 
little  creatures  and  their  eggs  as  food.  A  whole  nest, 
containing  millions  of  them,  is  occasionally  brought  in 
by  one  of  the  negro  servants,  who  breaks  it  open  with 
his  machette  (the  latter  is  the  universal  tool  of  the  natives, 


Jamaican    Cockroach. 
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and   used   for  ever}'   conceivable   purjiose)  ;    and.  judging 

from  the    speed   at   which    the  ants   disappear  under   the 

attack  of  the  birds,  they 
find  them  dainty  morsels. 
I  occasionally  find  sun- 
dry creatures  in  my  room 
here  which  remind  me 
that  I  am  not  at  home. 
I  carefully  look  into  boots, 
slijipers,  clothes  (day  and 
night),  etc.,  before  i^utting 
them  on  ;  it  is  quite 
necessary  to  do  so. 

My  host  savs  that  a 
friend  of  his  recenth*  felt 
something  in  his  boot ; 
he  at  once  forced  his  foot 
in  and  struck  the  boot 
from  outside,  thinking  to 
crush  the  creature,  and 
fears  he  has  f:)ermanently 
hurt  his  foot  by  the  per- 
formance.   He  found  that 

the  "creature"  was   part   o{  an  old  shoebrush.   which  the 

boot-cleaner,  or  a  j)ractical  joker,  had  left  or  put  inside  it  ! 

It  is  a  rare  thing,  however,  to  discover  anything  evil  in 

one's  things,   and  so 

far   1  have   not  seen 

either    centipede    or 

scorpion    alive.      In- 
deed, these  are  rarely 

met     with      by     the 

tourist    in    Jamaica. 

Usually    one    has  to 

hunt     for    them, 

esi)ecially     for       the 

scor})ion.     I  saw  one 

or   two  centipedes,    which    had    been  killed,   lying    in  the 

roadway.     The  specimens  shown  in  the  photographs  were 


Native  Workman  and  Ants'  Nest. 
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Actual  size-  -^^'a  in. 
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kindly  lent  to  me  for  re]:)roduction.  The  following  remarks 
anent  the  scoqiion  by  Mr.  E.  J.  W'ortley  in  his  pam- 
phlet, "Souvenirs  of  Jamaica."  are  interesting:  — 

"  Scorpions,  together  with  spiders,  belong  to  the  group 
of  arachnida.  and  are  not  insects. 

"  They  are  quite  common  in  Jamaica,  and  are  more 
frequently  found  out  -  of  -  doors  under  stones  or  bits 
of  wood.  Occasionally  they  may  be  found  indoors  in 
rooms  that  have  l:)een  little  used,  concealed  under  a 
box   or   in   an   out-of-the-way  corner. 

"  The  scorpion  jiossesses  three  to 
six  pairs  of  eyes,  eight 
legs,  strong  nipping 
claws,  and  a  very  long 
tail ;  the  scor})ion 
sometimes  attains  a 
length  of  from  five  to 
six  inches ;  it  can 
run  with  considerable 
swiftness,  curving  the 
tail  over  its  back. 
At    the    end    of    the 

tail  is  the  sting.  The  female  is  very  attentive  to  her 
young,  carrying  them  on  her  back.  The  scorjnon's  food 
consists  principally  of  msects,  which  are  caught  bv,  and 
held  in.  the  claws  until  stung  to  death. 

"  Perhaps  more  renowned  than,  though  by  no  means 
so  familiar  as,  the  scorpion  itself,  is  its  sting.  Though 
painful,  it  is  not  at  all  dangerous.  Ammonia,  cam})horated 
rum,  and  antidote  cacoon  (the  seed  of  a  local  j^lant)  are 
used  as  remedies.  With  a  little  dexterity  (found  chiefly 
among  school-boys)  the  end  of  the  tail  miay  be  held  without 
risk  of  a  sting. 

"  Scorpions  running  away  will  often  come  to  a  sudden 
standstill  if  stronglv  blown  u])on.  and  are  occasionally 
caught  in  this  manner.  This  "  air  brake  "  does  not, 
however,  alwavs  work. 

"  In  obedience  to  a  local  superstition,  the  native  who 
kills  a  scorpion  smears  one  of  his  fingers  in  the  remains 
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and  makes  a  cross  on  liis  forehead  :  this,  it  is  believed, 
will  ensure  his  always  seeing  an  unfriendly-disposed 
seoipion  in  time  lo  prex'cnt  his  being  stung." 

The  effects  of  the  sting  of  the  scorpion  are  not  much 
feared  by  the  native  :  and  I  have  heard  of  no  serious 
injury  resulting  therefrom  in  the  case  of  Euro))eans  \isiting 
the  Island.  Another  writer,  a  European,  thus  relates 
his  experiences  of  a  sting  by  a  Jamaican  scorj)ion  : — 

Nothing  of  ari\'  note  occurred  to  break  the  monotony 
of  the  voyage.  excei)t  that  on  the  morning  of  its  last  day — 
as  if  I  were  not  to  be  allowed  to  leave  the  Island  without 
a  taste  of  its  bitters  as  well  as  its  sweets — I  was  stung  by 
a  scorpion.  While  lying  in  the  berth  of  the  little  close 
cabin,  I  was  awakened  by  a  severe  twinge  on  one  side  of 
mvneck.  On  putting  m\- hand  to  the  place.  I  took  hold  of 
some  object,  which  had  j)ierced  the  flesh,  and  which, 
requiring  some  force  to  make  it  let  go.  I  fancied  to  l)e  a 
beetle  that  had  nipped  me  with  its  mandibles.  There  was 
a  dim  lamj)  in  the  cabin,  and  on  holding  up  my  j)risoner 
against  the  light.  I  found  that  it  was  a  large  scorjMon. 
which  I  had  fortunatelv  seized  by  the  tail,  so  that,  though 
it  sprawled,  it  could  not  do  any  further  injury.  The  jmin 
was  severe,  but  the  old  skipper  kindly  a])]:)lied  some 
camijhorated  rum.  which  he  well  ruhjbed  on  the  ])art. 
The  flesh  began  to  swell  and  form  a  lumj),  but  very  .soon 
both  this  and  the  jiain  subsided,  so  that  in  two  or  three 
hours  onl\-  a  slight  soreness  was  jx'rce])tible  about  the 
region,  and  even  this  was  gone  before  night.  Altogether 
the  affair  wa-^  not  equal  to  the  sting  of  a  wasp.  One  of 
the  most  curious  of  the  results  was  a  numbness  of  some 
of  the  nerves  of  the  tongue.  })erceptible  in  the  '  i)a])illcTe  ' 
of  the  surface,  which  felt  as  if  dead.  This  was  soon  after 
the  stinu." 
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CHAPTER     IV. 
AT    GREAT    RIVER    AND    MONTEGO     BAY. 

A  COTNTRY  VISIT T  1'   KIVKR  IN    A    •■  DTCI-Ol'T  " JAMAICAN    KRriTS  — 

LINES   BY   liRYAN    KUWARDS  —  WALKS   AND   DKlVIiS THF.    I'RAYINd 

MANTIS       MOSOriTOKS. 


A^ 


Native  "  Dug-out.' 


XOTHKR  meni- 
1)01"  of  the  local 
family  to  which  1 
have  referred,  and 
who  lias  an  estate 
(called  Retirement) 
about  five  miles  from 
.Montego  Bay,  kindly 
invited  me  to  spend 
a  day  with  him.  antl 
sent  his  lnigg\-  to 
"  the  Hay  "  for  me. 
The  drive  is  a  beau- 
tiful one.  Our  time  was  spent  chiefly  in  riding  ox'er  part 
of  tlie  estate,  but  I'ain  came  on  and  stopjied  a  full 
inspection.  The  in'egularit\-  in  the  hours  for  meals  is  a 
feature  of  Jamaica,  e.g..  wsterdav.  cofft>e  (lai'geh"  irsed 
hei"e)  at  7.  poi-ridge  (oatmeal)  at  S.Jo.  breakfast  at  this 
planter's  house  at  ti.,;o.  tea  at  3.30.  dinnei"  about  7.3,0. 

Two  of  us  jonrneM'd  on  Saturday  last  to  (ireat  Ri\'er. 
al)out  twenty-two  miles  in  all.  in  ni\-  friend's  buggy — 
another  fine  driw.  most  of  the  wa\-  bv  the  sea. 

The  natiws  there  in\-ite(l  us  to  go  up  the  river  in  one  of 
their  "dug-outs" — a  nati\'e  boat  made  b\-  hollowing  out 
the  trunk  of  a  ti"ee.  often  the  cotton  tree.  (The  snap 
shows  one  of  these  in  the  surf,  with  its  owner  in  the  .stern  ; 
and  another  gi\'es  these  "  dug-out  "  carriers  often  seen  on 
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the  coast.)  We  accepted  their  iii\-itation.  Three  stalwart 
blacks  were  our  rowers,  but  were  poor  boatmen,  and 
occasionally  "  caught  a  crab."  when  one  felt  the  boat 
must  ca})si/,e.  Fortunately  she  did  not.  but  friends  have 
since  told  us  that  we  should  not  have  gone,  unless  both 


Dug-out"    Carriers. 


could  swim  well.  We  must  avoid  such  craft  in  the 
future. 

The  Farm,  Montego  Bay,  September. — The  rainy  .sea.son 
is  commencing  (it  lasts  usually  through  October),  and  it  is 
a  little  cooler.  I  drew  the  sheet  over  me  last  night, 
although  I  e.xpect  no  sheets  were  u.sed  in  the  town  below. 
It  is  very  pleasant  in  this  mountain  retreat  just  now,  and 
I  have  become  pretty  much  used  to  the  heat. 

Soon  after  arriving  at  INIontego  Bay  some  creature  bit 
or  stung  my  foot.  I  had  a  good  many  stabs  of  pain  in  it 
for  .several  days,  but  it  has  got  all  right  again.  One  has 
had  plenty  of  "  heat  bumps  "  too  (the  effects  of  mosquito 
bites)  on  the  limbs,  but  these  have  passed  off  with  the 
cooler  weather,  and  will  j^robably  not  return. 

Much  of  the  fruit  grown  here  is  excellent,  and  quite  new 
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to  mc.  There  are  bananas,  of  course,  and  oranges  in 
abundance  :  indeed,  in  certain  districts,  one  sees  the  latter 
lying  al:>out  in  the  road  rotting.  The  Tangerine  orange, 
grown  in  the  district  of  Porus,  is  of  great  size  and  fine 
quality.  The  sour,  or  marmalade,  orange  is  everywhere, 
and  is  allowed  to  |)erish  in  thousands  u})on  the  trees.  One 
wonders  why  the  Jamaican  does  not  produce  marmalade 
from  these  on  a  large  .scale,  for  export  to  England  and 
America,  for  it  is  made,  and  of  excellent  quality  too,  for 
local  consumption.  On  j)utting  the  query,  you  are  told 
that  refined  sugar  is  needed  for  manufacture  for  exj)ort, 
and  that  Jamaica  does  not  produce  refined  sugar  ! 

The  Jamaica  grape-fruit  is  also  one  of  the  best  fruit 
products  of  the  Island,  but  the  quality  varies  greatl}'.  In 
the  Elder-Dempster  boats,  the  day  begins  with  a  grape- 
fruit, the  steward  bringing  one  to  each  jmssenger  at  7  a.m. 
each  day  during  the  voyage.  IJie  fruit  needs  to  be 
j'jroperly  .served,  however.  It  should  be  divided  in  half  ; 
the  seeds,  etc..  in  the  centre  being  cut  out  in  each  half 
with  a  circular  swcej:)  of  the  knife  ;  the  fruit  is  then 
loosened  by  passing  the  knife  between  rind  and  fruit,  and 
you  have  then  two  small  natural  basins  of  fruit  pulp  ; 
add  sugar  to  taste,  and  a  dash  of  nutmeg  ;  and  when  the 
temperature  here  is  90°  in  the  shade,  it  is  most  delicious 
and  refreshing.  Other  fruits  are  the  })ine-apple,  the  na.se- 
berry  (com])arable  to  a  blend  of  English  pear  and  medlar), 
sweet  sop.  granadilla.  guava,  avocado  pear,  melon,  shad- 
dock, pa-])aw.  etc.  J'he  latter  is  said  to  contain  i)epsin. 
The  Jamaican,  in  common  with  other  dwellers  in  the 
tropics,  assures  the  newcomer,  with  all  gravity,  that  the 
pa-paw  tree  will  digest  a  hor.se,  if  he  remain  sufficiently 
long  in  its  \-icinity  ;  and  that  if  a  black  pig  be  kept  near 
the  tree  he  turns  red,  and  .soon  dies. 

There  are  varieties  of  nuts,  including,  of  course,  the 
cocoanut  ;  and  the  number  of  ways  in  which  the  latter  is 
and  can  be  u.sed  is  legion. 

Of  all  the  Jamaican  preserved  fruits  I  think  the  pre- 
served lime  is  the  best.  This  fruit  is  also  largely  used, 
not  only  for  the  jirepared  lime-juice  for  export,  but  blended 
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with  the  juice  of  the  orant^e  for  a  household  lemonade, 
which  is  most  pleasant  and  refreshin,!,'.  Manv  of  the 
truits  are  jireserwd  for  home  consumption,  and  some  for 
exp;ort.  One  may  sometimes  sec  the  })rei)aration  of  lime- 
juice  proceeding  out  of  doors  in  front  of  the  .shop  of  a  native 
tradesman,  the  modus  opcyandi  l)eing  apjnirently  very 
primitive.  The  ripe  fruit  is  thrown  into  a  receivei'.  con- 
nected with  a  hand-mill,  which  ])resses  the  juice  into  a 
^■e.^se!  ])laced  beneath  it.  The  juice  is.  of  course,  at  tliis 
stage  in  quite  a  crude  condition,  and  requires  to  be  filtered 
and  otherwise  treated  if  used  for  export. 


Pine-apple    Plantation. 


After  e.\i)erience,  liowever.  of  all  the  Jamaican  fruits. 
one  is  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  nothing 
here  which  can  surpass  a  good  English  strawberrv  or 
ras|)berrv. 

A  good  \'ariet\'  of  \"egetal)les  is  grown,  the  best,  in  ni\' 
o])inion.  being  cho-cho.  sweet  potato,  and  white  \'ami)ey. 
luiglish  vegetables  can  be.  and  are.  grown  in  the  mountain 
districts. 

The  following  lines,  written  by  Bryan  Edwards,  of  Rr\an 
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Castle,  Trelawny.  in  17Q2,  a  name  well  known  in  Jamaica, 
referring  to  Jamaican  fruits,  will  interest  the  reader  : — 

"  A   verdant   ocean   see  !      Th'   ambrosial   cane 
O'er  many  an  acre  spreads,  till  ocean's  self 
Bounds  the  rich  level,  and  exulting  bears 
The  sail  of  Commerce  on  his  burnish'd  breast — 
But  thine  the  Mowing  charm,  th'  unbounded  range, 
Almighty  nature — thine  the  woodland  reign  ! 
Ev'n  on  the  summit,  by  disparting  clouds 
Reveal'd,  and  cliffs  sublime,  the  palm  tree  tow'rs. 
And  stems  of  wondrous  growth,  sons  of  the  zone. 
To  whom  ev'n  Britain's  oak  diminish'd  bends, 
Th'   immortal  mastic,  mammee's  graceful  shaft. 
And  far  famed  acajou  spread  deep  around 
Impenetrable  umbrage.     Ceiba*  here 
Extends  his  uncouth  arms,  and  scatters  vvitle 
His  silky  down  ;    yet  yields  yon  mightier  fig 
Pre-eminence  ;    meantime,  Pomona  show'rs — 
Warm'd  by  the  genial  clime,  uncourted  showers 
Her  choicest  treasures  ;    avocado  mourns 
Her  marrowy  pear  uncropt  ;    and  tam'rind  sheds 
Her  racy  pods,  and  mild  banana  droops 
Unnotic'd.     These  and  others  numberless 
Mock  the  proud  infidel,  and  loud  proclaim 
Almighty  goodness,  boundless  love  tlivine  !  " 

The  Farm,  Montego  Bay,  October  yth. — This  morning  two 
of  my  friend's  horses  were  saddled  for  a  long  ride  over  the 
mountains.  It  was  a  hot  ride  indeed  to-day.  and  I  have 
had  to  change  everything. 

One  day  this  week  (contrary  to  the  advice  of  my  friends) 
I  took  a  seven-mile  walk,  the  first  really  long  journey 
afoot  since  I  arrived,  and  on  my  return  was  absolutely 
wet  through,  due  to  perspiration.  Folks  here  say  one 
cannot  and  should  not  walk,  but  it  did  me  no  harm, 
and  indeed  afterwards,  when  one  has  had  a  quick 
change  of  clothes  and  a  rub  down  with  a  rough  towel, 
one  enjoys  greatly  the  rest,  and  cup  of  tea  and  cigarette 
out  here  in  the  cool  piazza  of  the  house,  where  1  now 
write.  It  is  the  chill  following  the  neglect  to  change 
one's  garments  which  is  dangerous,  and  leads  to  fever  in 
this  country. 


The  silk-cotton  tree. 
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The    Praying    Mantis 


A  fine  example  of  that  remarkable  insect  the  Praying 
Mantis  {Mantis  rcligiosa)  paid  a  visit  to  the  drawing-room 
of  the  farm  one  afternoon.  Wo.  were  able  to  capture  it, 
and  (placing  it  for  a  while  under  a  bell-glass)  to  examine 
at  leisure  its  strange  pose  and  structure,  the  former  well 
warranting  the  name  which  has  been  given  to  this  odd 
creature.  Its  apparently  devotional  attitude  earned  for  it 
among  our  forefathers  a  reputation  for  wisdom  and  saint- 
liness,  but  its  voracity  and  destructive  habits  in  getting  its 
living  apjiear  to  be  more  those  of  the  tiger  than  of  the 
saint. 


■■  The    Praying    Mantis." 

ActiKil    si/^e  -   iJs  ill.   head   to  l;dl. 


But  I  must  stoj:)  writing  and  attend  to  my  hands, 
which  are  burning  and  itching  finely.  I  got  badly  bitten 
by  mosquitoes  during  the  walk  referred  to  above.  The 
results  develop  in  me  vigorously,  but  only  after  some 
time  has  ela])sed. 


CHAPTER     V 


VISIT     TO     LUCEA.       OBEAHISM. 


A     QUEER    MAIL    COACH THE     FALL    OF    PRIDE LUCEA     PICTURES A 

NIGHT    VISIT THE    ROAD    OX    SUNDAYS GORGEOUS    SUNSETS A 

BEAUTIFl'L     PHENOMENON OBEAHISM. 


/^XE  day  this  week  we 
were  driving  in  the 
country,  picture  hunting; 
I  bagged  some  game 
(photographic),  although 
heavy  rains  frequently 
hindered  us.  Previous  to 
this,  two  of  us  took  a 
ramble  to  Lucea,  a  pretty 

At    Lucea. 

seaside  })  1  a  c  e  about 
twenty-eight  miles  west  from  here,  by  the  mail  coach, 
which  holds  three  jiassengcrs,  the  mail  bag,  and  the 
driver.  This  coach  is  a  queer  little  vehicle  drawn  by 
two  mules  (donkeys  and  mules,  capital  animals  of  their 
kind,  are  largely  used  here),  which  bowled  along  at  a 
swinging  pace,  and  did  the  journey,  a  very  j^leasant 
one,  in  three  and  a  half  hours,  by  the  sea  nearly  all  the 

way.      We    had    been    told    that     Mrs.  's    hotel    was 

the  i:)lace  to  stay  at.  so  asked  "  the  mail  "  to  take  us 
there.  This  he  did.  to  a  ]~)retty  place,  high  up  over 
the  sea,  outside  the  town,  but  only  to  find  this  was  Mrs. 

's  })rivate  residence,  and  that  her  hotel  was  "  down 

town,"  so  we  had  to  return,  and  found  the  hotel  not  half 
as  picturesque.  The  visitors'  book,  however,  showed 
that   the  Colonial  Secretary  had  just  been  staying  there. 


A    Street    in    Lucea. 
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In  front  of  the  hotel  windows  was  a  wharf,  where 
country  produce,  composed  chiefly  of  yams,  which  are 
largely  grown  in  the  district,  is  brought  in  to  be  purchased 
by  the  wharfingers,  I  believe  ;  so  there  was  abundant 
and  novel  life  in  the  street  below  to  interest  us.  while 
the  landlady  also  entertained  us  well.  Presently  there 
api)eared  a  big  load  of  yams,  coming  at  a  great  pace 
towards  the  wharf.  It  was  drawn  by  a  pair  of  mules, 
and  driven  by  a  couj:)le  of  negroes,  quite  young  men. 
Exactlv  0])posite  our  window  was  the  gate  leading  to  the 
wharf  ;  to  enter  it.  carts  had  to  turn  sharply  to  the  right, 
usually  doing  so.  of  course,  slowly  and  carefully  ;  but  these 
\'Oung  men  would  show  off  their  jiowers,  and  we  felt  sure 
that,  unless  they  slowed  down,  thev  must  come  to  grief 
in  trying  to  enter  the  gate  ;  and  that  is  just  what  happened. 
The  cart  went  over,  with  \-ams  and  drivers,  and  the  gate 
and  part  of  the  fence  too.  Then  the  crowd  and  the  chatter- 
ing that  followed  were  prodigious,  and  somebody  had  to 
pay  ;  but  I  think  no  one  was  seriously  hurt.  It  was  a 
fine  examjile  of  pride  going  before  a  fall. 

Many  opportunities  for  obtaining  kodagraphs  (I  present 
this  nascent  word  to  the  Kodak  Co.  gratis)  offer  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  this  pretty  little  seaside  town. 

We  get  away  upon  the  road  in  the  early  morning  before 
the  sun  is  hot.  A  narrow.  I)ul  (pictorialh')  likely-looking 
side  lane  on  our  right  attracts  our  attention  as  we  proceed. 
There  are  picturesque  village  houses  on  both  sides  of  the 
lane,  into  which  the  sun.  early  as  it  is,  is  throwing  his 
brilliant  light.  The  lights  and  shadows  make  strong  con- 
trasts in  the  picture.  The  country  women,  burden-bearing 
as  usual,  are  passing  to  and  fro.  some  children  are  at  play, 
and  a  dog  stands  meditating  in  the  l)right  sunshine.  We 
level  our  kodak  and  get  a  record  of  it  all.  Then  we  snap 
sections  of  the  pretty  Lucea  Ray.  into  which  has  fallen 
(probably  blown  down  by  the  hurricane  of  1903)  a  cocoa- 
nut  palm  tree.  We  take  our  ])icture  while  a  native  lad  is 
balancing  himself  upon  the  trunk  of  the  tree.  A  further 
snap.shot  here  gave  us  the  native  house  on  the  following 
page.     This  was  taken  on  the  roadside,  close  to  the  town. 


.•^gsle-A^-.-- 
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Then,  with  appetite  sharpened  by  our  morning  ramble, 
we  turn  in  the  direction  of  the  town  again,  and  are  ready 
for  eleven  o'clock  breakfast  at  the  hotel. 

We  jiossessed  a  letter  of  introduction  from  our  friends 
to  H.M.  Collector  of  Revenue  at  Lucea,  so  in  the  evening 
we  {)aid  him  a  visit,  and  stayed  until  after  sunset.  On 
returning,  a  negro  preceded  us  back  to  town  with  a  candle 
and  lantern,  as  it  was  not  possible  to  find  our  way  in  the 
absolute  darkness. 

Next  day  we  took  passage  back  to  Montego  Bay,  in  one 
of  the  coasting  steamers,  of  which  there  are  two  constantly 
steaming  round  the  Island,  reaching  there  in  the  evening 
after  a  pleasant  voyage. 

It  is  amusing  to  watch  the  ])eople  here  on  their  way  to 
church  on  Sundays.  The  men  carry  their  boots  under 
their  arms  or  dangling  by  the  laces — the  women  too  some- 
times— and  tramp  the  rough  roads  barefoot ;  then  at  a  turn 
in  the  road,  about  two  hundred  yards  from  town,  they 
stop  and  put  themselves  "  fit  "  for  service.  It  is  to  their 
credit  that  they  walk  many  miles,  men  and  women,  in  the 
hot  sun  to  attend  the  services. 

One  of  the  windows  of  my  bedroom  faces  the  west,  and 

from  it  one  looks  out  upon  a  wide  prospect  of  hill  and 

valley,  with  the  sea' in  the  far  distance.     From  here  I  have 

watched   some   of   these   glorious   tropical   sunsets,   when, 

as  Shelley  says  : — 

"  The  sky 
Was  roofed  with  clouds  of  rich  emblazonry, 

which  grew  w 

Down  the  steep  west  with  wondrous  hue, 
l^righter  tlian  burning  gold;" 

and  when  we  may  well  say  with  the  Psalmist  : — 
"  The  Heavens  declare  the  glory  of  Gotl." 

One  esjiecially  of  these  gorgeous  sunsets,  which  might 
well  have  represented  the  "War  in  heaven"  of  Rev.  xii, 
is  indelibly  fixed  on  my  memory. 

On  this  occasion  the  glowing  west  slowly  became  a 
vast  battle  field,  filled  with  the  opposing  "  squadrons  of 
the  sky "'  :  a  picture  so  real  that  one  could  in  imagina- 
tion   see    the    •"  garments    rolled    in  blood''   and  hear  the 
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"confused  noise  of  fhe  warrior"  as  the  loattle  continued. 
The  gradual  unfolding  of  the  weird  ]:)icture  enchained  us, 
until,  painted  in  richer  but  darkening  colour  as  the 
sun  sank  lower,  the  end  came,  and  with  it  the  sullen 
retirement  of  the  vanquished   legions. 

During    the    summer    evenings,    here    one    seldom    sees 
those  restful,  horizontal  cloud  forms,  which  .so  frequently 


.,n  salili;  cl.nul 
I 'own  rush  the  rains.  "- 

Ihf  I'oicf  of  the  Mi>untains.-(yA\n   WiUon). 

acconi])anv  evening  land-  and  sea.scape  in  England.  They 
rise  rather  in  huge  vertical  masses  almost  perpendicular  to 
the  horizon,  often  exhibiting  strange  formations,  which 
appeal  strongly  to  the  imagination.  The  photographs 
give  some  idea  of  their  character.  The  outline  of  a  huge 
face  at  the  summit  of  the  cloud,  in  the  first  of  these 
photographs,  will  be  noticed  by  the  reader. 

A  strikingly  beautiful  and,  to  me,  altogether  novel 
phenomenon  occurs  here  occasionally  after  a  cloudless 
sunset.  Within  a  few  minutes  of  the  sinking  of  the  sun 
below  the  horizon,  long  streamers  of  pale  crimson  light. 
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radiating  from  the  point  of  the  sun's  disaj)pearance.  form, 
and  gradually  extend  entirely  across  the  sky  from  west 
to  east  ;  the  imjM'ession  given  is  that  of  a  huge  open  fan, 
with  its  alternate  jiale  crimson  and  blue  shafts  projected 
upon  the  heavens. 

I  made  several  attempts  to 
photograph  this  beautiful  atmo- 
spheric effect,  which  lasts  six  or 
seven  minutes  ;  but.  as  I  could 
obtain  no  result,  have  concluded, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  that  the 
colours  are  too  ethereal  to 
make  any  impression  on  the 
photographic  plate. 

*  *  *  * 

It  is  curious  that  although 
the  negroes  are,  nominally  at 
any  rate,  Christians,  superstition 
dies  so  hard  among  them. 
Obeah,  Duppy.  and  Myal-  men 
are  still  en  evidence. 

We   constantly  hear   from   the   mountains   about   three 
miles  from  us,  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  valley,  as  we 
sit  out  in  the  piazza   after   dinner,  the  steadv  and  contin- 
uous beat  of  the  "  tom-tom."     Some 
r?S  of  us  were  considering  recently  the 

:  desirabilitv.  or   otherwise,    of    going 

-;.,  across    there  some    evening,   accom- 

j  ]ianied  by  a  few  of  the  farm  hands 

for  protection,  just  to  see  what  was 
going   on.      We   are    told    it    is    the 
^^^^g,g,„„—,^^^-       accompaniment    of    religious    orgies 
/\^^^P         ^^Hl       conducted  on  the  lines  of  the  savage 
days. 

Obeahism  and  Mvalism  as  they 
prevailed  a  hundred  years  ago  have 
been  thus  described  : — 

"  The  witch  of  Endor  is  called  in 
the     Hebrew     language     Obi  :      the 


Cl.ui.U  in  lieav'n's  loom 
Wioimlit    thro'  vririeues   or 
■,1ki1h-  :iih1  shade."— 
.^ ■/<•/;/    77uiitx/t/s.— 
(l-'.tlward   N'oiiiij;). 


(< 


'  Clouds  at  distance  seen 
Emerging  white  from  deeps 

of  ether." — 
Lil'i-rty. — (James  'rhomsoii). 


'^f 


'  -n«  ^f   ->.    -.tr  *lf  '<>■, 
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word,  therefore,  has  reached  Africa  through  the  Arabic 
of  the  Mohammedans.  Amongst  the  Egyptians  a  .serpent 
is  called  Obion  :  and  Moses,  in  the  name  of  God,  forbad 
the  Israelites  ever  to  enquire  of  the  demon  Obi.  trans- 
lated in  the  Bible.  Wizard. 

"  At  first  sight  this  Obeahism  apjiears  but  a  harmless 
delusion  ;  and  it  is  only  when  one  looks  closely  into  it 
that  the  dark  mi.schief  it  works  becomes  a})parent.  The 
Obcah  Chief  is  (jn  all  occasions  looked  up  to  as  an  oracle. 
He    is    considered    potent    to    heal    disea.ses.    to    discover 


'1  hf   hravfiis  arc;   lull   of  ll(i;iliii-    iiiys'i  11.  s. 

htiijan  Sii'iuiicr.     CI',    (iiuiiaiian   KcadX 


crime  ;  and  for  the  bribe  of  gold,  he  will,  through  risk  and 
danger,  find  means  to  satisfy  the  applicant's  wildest 
thirst  for  revenge.  The  more  terrible  the  ap})earance  of 
the  Obeah-man  is,  the  more  power  can  he  exert  over  his 
victims.  If  his  face  be  deej^ly  furrowed  with  the  harshest 
lines  of  age,  if  his  beard  be  matted  and  grizzled,  his  gait 
loitering,  and  his  figure  deformed,  so  much  the  better  for 
his  purpose.  Knowing  well  the  })eculiar  nature  of  the 
peo]:)le  on  whom  he  seeks  to  impose,  he  affects  a  husky 
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and  'croaking  voice,  and  thus  more  eftectually  imposes 
on  the  negro.  The  shrivelled  old  man  is  viewed  as  the 
unerring  pro])het  :  and  the  implicit  belief  in  his  pretended 
communion  with  demons  is  apparent  in  the  horror-stricken 
countenances  of  those  around  him.  And  this  jmndering 
to  the  worst  emotions  of  the  human  heart  is  b\'  no  means 
an  unj^rofitable  employment.  Obeahism  assumes  a  power 
over  health  and  illness,  life  and  death.  The  shadows  of 
night  give  a  mvstcrious  influence  to  the  midnight  incanta- 
tion, and  the  self-deceived  enquirer  at  this  evil  shrine  is 
soon  led  to  imagine  that  a  sujiernatural  power  is  at  work 
on  his  enemy. 

"  When  a  negro  is  put  under  Obeah,  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  jioison  is  not  necessary  to  deprive  him  of  life.  The 
effect  of  this  sujicrstition  on  his  mind  is  most  astonishing. 
If  a  garden  or  j^oultry  yard  has  been  robbed,  the  proprietor, 
himself  a  negro,  ajiplies  to  the  man  of  witchcraft  to  set 
01)i  for  the  thief.  It  is  talked  of  among  the  neighbours, 
and  as  soon  as  the  culprit  discovers  that  he  is  under  Obi 
his  imagination  conjures  u})  a  thousand  horrors,  which. 
])laying  riot  in  his  heart,  works  real  ruin  on  the  physical 
part  of  his  nature.  A  settled  despondency  overshadows 
him,  and  the  terror  in  his  soul  saps  the  very  springs  of  his 
life.  The  negro  is  peculiarly  credulous  and  susceptible 
to  psychic  influence,  and  the  anticipation  of  indefinite  evil 
hurries  the  emaciated  victim  to  his  grave. 

If  a  negro  is  taken  ill,  he  enquires  of  the  Obeah-man 
whether  the  sickness  be  unto  death.  Should  this  dire 
projihet  give  a  chance  of  recovery,  all  is  well.  But  if.  on 
the  contrary,  when  the  infatuated  encjuirer  has  laid  oi)en 
the  anxieties  of  his  soul,  he  receives  an  indefinite  or 
doubtful  answer,  terror  and  fear  become  the  able  ministers 
of  disease,  and  the  poor  man  finds  himself  in  a  very  short 
time  standing  on  the  very  confines  of  life. 

"  Many  years  ago  the  proj^rietor  of  a  fine  lowland  estate 
in  Jamaica  observed  a  great  mortality  amongst  his  negroes. 
There  was  no  fever  prevalent  ;  neither  was  there  any 
epidemic  at  that  time  in  the  Island.  Sometimes  two  or 
three  j^ersons  were  biuied  in  one  day,  and  the  doctor  began 
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to  suspect  that  Obeah  was  practised  on  the  place.  At 
length,  in  the  extremity  of  her  fear,  a  young  woman  told 
her  master  that  all  the  negroes  who  had  died  had  pre- 
viously been  put  under  Obi,  and  this  led  to  further 
investigation.  The  house  of  the  accused  j^er.son  was 
searched  ;  a  variety  of  articles  belonging  to  the  practice 
of  the  superstition  were  found  ;  and  her  master,  feeling 
persuaded  that  she  was  an  Obeah  enchantress,  .sent  her 
off  to  one  of  the  other  West  India  I.slands.  This  punish- 
ment had  the  desired  effect.  She  never  again  followed 
tho.se  evil  courses,  and  the  negroes  on  the  estate  from 
which  she  was  banished  were  soon  restored  to  their  usual 
health  and  tranquillity. 

"  Myalism  is  said  to  be  the  disenchanter  of  Obeahism. 
Their  imj)ositions  are  very  nearly  related  to  each  other. 
The  Myal-men,  by  means  of  a  narcotic  potion  made  from 
a  species  of  calalue,  pretend  to  be  able  to  reanimate  dead 
bodies,  and  assert  that  they  can  at  any  time  keep  the  stern 
me.s.senger  Death  from  themselves." 

The  foregoing  extract  gives  a  good  idea  of  the  conditions 
which  obtained  formerly  in  tlie  West  Indies ;  but  although 
the  practice  of  Obeahism  has  to  a  considerable  extent 
passed  away,  following  the  abolition  of  slavery,  and 
although  civilization  has  advanced,  and  Government  and 
other  schools  exist  throughout  the  Island,  yet  Obeahism 
and  Myalism  still  survive  in  .some  places,  and  Du})pies 
(ghosts)  are  still  a  source  of  fear  to  the  negro  mind. 

The  Government  loses  no  opportunity  of  prosecuting 
and  punishing  the  Obeah-man  in  ca.ses  where  it  can  be 
proved  that  he  has  done  mi.schief.  A  short  time  since, 
a  man  who  was  troubled  with  an  internal  tumour  had 
consulted  the  English  doctor  therefor.  The  doctor  told 
him  it  must  be  removed,  and  that  an  oi)eration  was 
necessary.  This  the  man  declined  to  submit  to,  and 
subsequently  visited  an  Obeah-man,  who  cheerfully 
undertook  his  ca.se.  and  by  some  means  crushed  the 
tumour,  the  result  being  that  the  patient  })romptly  died. 
In  this  case  the  Obeah-man  was,  I  believe,  .severely 
punished.     Such  instances  are  not  infrequent. 
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CHAPTER      VI. 
WONDERLAND. 

KARTHQUAKES SILK-COTTON      TREK THE     LOGWOOD NIGHTSHADES 

"   WAIT    A    BIT  " "  SUI'l'LE    JACK  " "  WOMAN'S    TONGUE  " 

A     JAMAICA     FLITTING HOUSES     ON     PILLARS WASPS DRAGON- 
FLIES HUMMING-BIRDS. 


T  HAD  arranged  to  go  by  steamer  this  morning  for  a 
ramble  in  the  N.E.  of  the  Island,  but  the  Royal  Mail 
Company  have  altered  the  route  of  their  boats,  and  my 
tour  is  deferred — a  fortunate  alteration,  for  I  should  have 
had  a  rough  time  at  sea  to-day,  since  these  heavy  rain 
storms  are  almost  always  accompanied  by  big  gusts  of 
wind  (cyclonic) — the  case  as  I  write.  There  have  been 
two  slight  earthquakes  during  the  past  week  ;  one 
was  felt  here,  and  generally  throughout  the  Island.  An 
account  of  it  appeared  in  the  local  papers.  Another 
occurred  on  Sunday.  1  was  sitting  in  this  porch  with 
a  friend,  who  said.  "  Do  you  hear  that  ?  "  (i.e.,  the 
rattling  of  the  windows;  there  was  no  wind  to  cause  it,) 
"  That's  an  earthquake  !  "  I  should  not  have  known, 
but  Jamaicans  are  evidently  sensitive  to  these  seismic 
disturbances.     It  lasted  only  a  few  seconds. 

I  have  been  thinking  again  about  the  obtaining  of 
pictures,  etc.,  in  this  neighbourhood,  a  j)astime  which 
provides  plenty  of  riding  and  driving.  One  covers  in 
these  rambles  some  fourteen  or  fifteen  miles  during  the 
day. 

There  is  always  something  to  admire,  .something  novel 
to  be  seen,  in  the  course  of  a  ride  or  drive  in  this  beautiful 
Island.  The  strange  forms  and  great  height  and  girth 
of  some  of  the  trees  are  especially  remarkable.  The 
silk-cotton  tree  {Eriodendron  anfractiiosiim)  or  ceiba,  as 
the  Indians  called  it,  is  a  most  striking  object,  sometimes 
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growing  as  manv  as  a  huntlred  and  fifty  feet  in  height  ;  a 
peculiarity  about  it  which  draws  the  close  attention  of  a 
newcomer  is  the  great  spurs  or  buttresses,  which  radiate 
in  all  directions  from  the  base  of  the  stem,  and  which  are 
often  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  high.     The  photograph  shows 


Base   of  a   Cotton   Tree. 


one  of  these  with  the  driver  of  my  buggy  standing  beside 

one   of   these   spurs,   giving  some   idea   of   the   height  and 

mass.     Another  picture  shows  one  of  these  trees  on  the 

Catherine  Hall  Estate.     It  covers  an  acre  of   land.     The 

tree    is   greyish   white    in   colour,    and    is   one   of    the  few 

deciduous  trees  in  the  Island. 

As  one  {proceeds,  a  river,  which  the  road  intersects,  has 

to   be  crossed  and  recrosscd  bv  horse  and  buggy :  then  a 

logwood   forest    comes    into   view.     These   logwood   trees, 

which   I   have   referred   to  elsewhere,   are  very  similar  in 

aj^jiearance  to  our  English  hawthorns.     When  in  blossom, 

the  tree,  with  its  thousands  of  golden  s])ravs,  is  a  beautiful 

object,  and  its  scent    delightful,  the  hum  of  the  bees  at 

this   time   busy   upon    the   blooms  reminding  one   also   of 

places  at  home, 

"  Where  the  bee 
Strays  diligent,  and  with  the  extracted  balm 
Of  fragrant  woodbine  loails  his  little  thigli." 
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A   great   Cotton    Tree,   covering   an    acre. 
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Then  the  route  leads  through  farm  lands  and  jiastures 
of  high  guinea-grass,  in  which  many  fine  cattle,  half  hidden 
among  the  tussocks,  are  })cacefully  grazing,  and  here  and 
there  on  the  high  ground  a  few  .sheep  are  .seen.  Descending 
from  the  buggy,  and  penetrating  the  partly-cleared  bush 
for  some  distance,  one  sees  many  wild  pines,  dagger  and 
other  plants,  while  on  the  fences  or  dividing  walls,  which 
are  made  of  loose  stone,  without  cement,  grow^  beautiful 
convolvuli  of  various  kinds,  the  long-armed  cactus,  the 
deadly  night.shade,  with  its  long  trailing  branches  and 
l)retty  white  and  yellow  flowers,  and  other  plants  innumer- 
able of  the  creeping  kind.  Gosse  says,  referring  to  the 
nightshades  (or  Echitcs).  "  An  instance  of  the  deadly 
qualities  of  the.se  beautiful  j)lants  was  named  to  me.  Two 
men,  not  long  ago,  were  found  lying  dead  in  the  road. 
The  only  clue  to  the  cau.se  of  their  decea.se  was  that  a 
bottle  of  rum  was  found  with  them,  from  which  they  had 
been  drinking,  and  which  they  had  stopped  with  a  plug 
made  of  the  leaves  of  the  echites,  growing  in  its  usual 
abundance  in  the  spot,  instead  of  a  cork.  The  alcohol 
had  probably  extracted  the  jwi-sonous  properties  of  the 
leaves,  and  become  fatally  impregnated  with  them." 

As  one  stops  to  examine  some  of  the  specimens,  he  is 
often  forcibly  seized  by  the  large  hooked  thorns  of  a  i:»lant, 


A 
Jamaican 
Pasture. 
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of  which  the  wt'll-chost'ii  local  name  is  "  Wait  a  hit."  It 
is  often  a  work  nectlin^  considerable  time  and  ]iatience  to 
extricate  oneself  from  this  man-trap  witliout  injnry  to 
Hesh  or  dress.  Hvvv  ma\'  he  mentioned  another  chmhinj.,^ 
shrub  called  "•  Supjjle  Jack"  {PmiUiiiia  cnrassavica).  the 
stems  of  which  are  used  for  the  mamd'acture  of  the  jiopular 
famaican  ridint,^  switch.  Mr.  W'ortlev.  in  his  "Souvenirs 
of  lam.aica."  referrin^^  to  these,  says.  "These  stems  are 
cut  into  suitable  leni.iths.  and  are  placed  upon  the  top  of 
.some  bush,  under  which  a  small  fire  is  burning.  After 
being  thus  treated  for  a  short  time,  they  are  removed,  the 
bark  is  twisted  off.  and  the  sticks  soaked  and  washed  in 
wiiter  ;  they  are  then  placed  in  the  sun  for  a  few  days, 
being  repeatedly  straightened  out.  antl  the  handle  being 
tied  in  the  ]K)sition  in  which  it  is  desired  that  it  should 
'set.'  After  being  sandpapered,  the  'Supple  Jack'  is 
reach-  for  use  :  if.  howe\'er.  a  ruddy  colour  is  desiix'd. 
the  stick  is  rubbetl  with  the  juice  of  a  lime,  and  left  o\'er- 
night  in  the  dew." 

"  Anothei-  curious  medium-sized  tree."  also  described 
by  .Mr.  W'ortley  (I  did  not  see  a  specimen  of  this).  "  which 
grows  in  the  lowlands  of  the  jiarish  of  St.  Andrew,  is  called 
the  siris  tree,  or  '  woman's  tongue  '  [Albizzia  Icbbck)." 
Mr.  Wortley  says,  "  The  loose  seeds  in  the  dry  pods  of 
this  tree,  which  are  produced  in  great  abundance,  are 
shaken  by  every  light  wind,  and  make  a  clattering  noise. 
which  some  imkind  person,  probabh'  a  woman  herself, 
likened  to  a  woman's  tongue  on  '  active  service.'  It 
serves  little  useful  purpose,  and  is  \-ery  difficult  to  get  rid 
of.  as  numerous  others  readily  si)ring  u])  round  the  jiarent 
tree." 

As  one's  walk  continues,  the  \'ariety  of  plants  becomes 
innumerable,  the  bush  more  and  more  dense,  and  ])re.sently 
inijicnctrable,  and  we  return  to  our  buggy,  feeling  that  we 
are  in  wonderland  indeed. 

On  the  Jamaican  roatls  1  sometimes  saw  s})ecimens 
of  a  dung-beetle,  which  is  similar  to  or  perhaps  iden- 
tical with,  the  ScarabcBiis  sacer,  or  Sacred  Scarabgeus  of 
the  ancient  Egyj)tian.s — the    creature  which  is  known   in 
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connection  with  the  theogony  of  the  banks  of  the  Nile. 
It  is  about  double  tlie  size  of  the  orchnary  l)hie-bhick  beetle 
which  is  often  seen  in  the  English  country  lanes  in  tlie 
sumnicn".  It  is  curious  to  watch  the  creature  with  mar- 
vellous }xn"severance  })ushing  its  huge  burden  along  the 
roads  in  front  of  it,  and  often  up  hill.  Its  labours  (common 
to  other  members  of  this  large  group  in  \'arious  parts  of  the 
world)  are  all  performed  in  order  to  })rotect  its  offspring. 
It  lays  its  egg  in  a  jMece  of  the  dung  of  some  herbivorous 
animal,  rounds  and  hardens  this  envelope  or  case  in  prepara- 
tion for  Its  journey  to  the  hole  which  it  has  dug  for  the 
purjwse  of  receiving  it.  i)ushes  the  ball  into  die  hole   and 


A   dung-beetle   (Scarabseus    Sacer). 

A.  lual   .-;/<•      i>,    l;i.    lira. I    I.,  lail. 


lea\'es  it  to  its  fate.  During  the  journey  the  burden  often 
rolls  awav.  but  the  beetle  seeks  it  again  and  again  unlil 
its  purpose  is  accomplished. 

Pouchet  in  his  "  Universe  "  says,  in  reference  to  it  :  "  It 
was  these  remarkable  labours  whi(~h  drew  the  attention  of 
the  ancients  to  the  insect.  In  ancient  Egypt,  where  men 
marvelled  at  this  prodigious  care,  the  sacred  scarabaeus 
became  the  symbol  of  fecundity,  and  scul])ture  multiplied 
to  infinity  its  image  on  all  the  monuments  of  tlie  Pharaohs, 
from  the  mouth  of  the  King  of  rivers  to  the  heart  of  Nubia. 
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On  tlic  other  hand,  llic  perscx-erance  with  which  the  dunt::- 
heetle  roUs  np  its  hall  a^^ain.  like  Sis\'phus  in  the  table, 
seemed  to  some  to  offer  a  reminiscence  of  the  labours  of 
Isis  and  Osiris.  Hence  we  see  it  rej)re.sented  ever\-where 
on  the  pediments  of  their  temples,  having  its  ball,  an 
emblem  of  the  globe,  placed  between  its  legs." 

Occasionalh'  ma\"  be  seen  a  native  hou.se  slowlv  mo\dng 
along  the  road.  On  closer  insj^iection  it  is  found  to  be 
mounted  on  wheels  :  and  is  being  ])uslied  forward  b\-  a 
number  of  natives,  who  enlix'en  the  jiroceedings  b\-  the 
singing  of  a  monotonous  refrain. — 

"llo!    Ho!   (li^   liou'^e   imis'    go." 

This  is  a  "  Jamaica  flitting." 

In  a  country  where  e\'eryone  with  just  a  few  pomids 
sa\'ed  ma\-  become  his  own  landlortl.  it  is  not  surprising 
that  most  of  the  ])eop!e  become  freeholders.  In  the  towns 
and  \"illages  the  workman  l)egins  to  attain  this  object  of 
his  ambition  b\-  hrst  building  or  buying  from  a  speculative 
buikler  a  small  wooden  house,  say  twenty  feet  by  twelve 
feet,  divided  into  two  rooms,  and  if  his  means  be  insuffi- 
cient, he  rents  a  si)are  lot  of  land  till  the  funds  warrant, 
or  the  opi)ortunit\"  offers,  for  the  jnu'chase  of  his  own  lot. 
to  which  the  house  is  then  removed,  in  many  cases  to  be 
enlarged  b\-  the  addition  of  a  \X'randah  or  another  room 
as  the  sa\'ings  increase. 

In  their  temporarv  location  these  working  men's 
cottages  rest  on  wooden  blocks  :  when  th.ey  reach  their 
hnal  destination  they  are  placed  on  pillars  of  masonry-. 
The  picture  on  page  54  shows  one  of  these.  JJh-  open 
space  thus  created  beneath  the  house  is  a  coinenient  home 
for  the  animals  connected  with  the  establishment  :  pigs. 
fowls,  muscovy  ducks,  etc.  (a  great  many  of  the  latter,  a 
savage  kind  of  bird,  are  kept  by  the  nati\e),  as  well  as 
for  pots,  jians.  and  sundry  hou.sehold  utensils. 

As  a  mo\"able  house  is  personal  jiroj^jerty.  or  cliattel,  it 
is  sometimes  distrained  upon  for  debt  and  sold,  the  pur- 
chaser remo\'ing  it  to  his  own  lot.  may  be,  to  add  to  his 
])reviouslv  acquired  cot  of  similar  construction. 

Building    .societies    are    established    in    nearly    all    the 
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principal  towns  to  assist  the  prox'iilent  workman  to  procure 
his  freehold  land  antl  cotta^^e. 

If  one  desires  to  get  a  sight  of  the  Jamaica  wasp  {Polisit's 
riibiginos(i).  it  is  onlv  necessary  to  remove  the  skin  of  a 
banana,  and  i)lace  it  in  an  exposed  jiosition  out  of  doors. 
This  bail  will  quickly  attract  him.  He  is  a  long  slender 
fellow,  brown  in  colour,  not  as  handsome  as  our  English 
variety.  It  would  iiaxx'  been  eas\'  to  compare  the 
effect  of  his  sting  with  that  of  ours  at  home,  but 
my  curiosity  in  this  direction  did  not  lead  me  to  try 
the  experiment. 

Numbers  of  dragon-tbes  {Lihdlitlidcc).  dart  and  dance 
about  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  streams,  but  these, 
too.  I  considered  not  equal  in  size  or  in  beauty  to 
some  of  our  elegant  specimens  at  home.  Butterfiies 
are  plentiful,  some  of  large  size  and  great  beauty,  and 
there  are  many  and  various  lunnming-birds,  exquisite  little 
creatures,  with  plumage  of  dark  blue,  green,  and  gold. 
One  often  sees  the  latter  ho\ering  in  and  out  among 
the  blossoms  of  the  creejiing  plants  which  adoi'u  the 
verandahs  of  the  native  and  other  dwellings. 

The  long-tailed  hummingd)ird  [Aitluirus  polytmus) 
[See  Brit.  Mus.  Cat..  Birds.  \-ol.  x\-i..  j).  ()4),  especially 
attracted  me.  I  frequently  met  with  this  brilliant  li\"ing 
jewel  flitting  about  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bog  Walk. 
These  delightful  little  birtls  are  not  at  all  shy,  but  will, 
when  fooddumting  among  thi'  ])looms,  approach  (juite 
close  to  one.  and  remain  poisetl  in  luid-air  for  a  brief 
space,  sufficient  to  pernut  the  entranced  beholder  to 
ai)prt'ciate  their  wonderful  l)eaut\'  of  blended  colour,  and 
grace  of  shape  and   movement. 
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FURTHER     FARM     EXPERIENCES. 

UNDAV  —  MOS(,jnT()i:s  A(;AIX--A1!SICNCK  OI"  WIIJ)  ANIMALS — wii.n 
ILOWICRS  -  TorciH  MKATS-  lil'SH  CI.iCAKIXC,  —  THK  M  ACH  ICTTl-:  — 
MII.KINC,  —  OD!)  MICTIIODS  —  TH  k'^COOLI  K  —  SCXRIS;-;  —  TAKI.K 
DRMSSIM,  SVA.Kn     c ;  A  KI )  i;  Ns      -  "  R(  JSi:      HAI.l.  "    —  iCI-Fi;CTS     Gi- 
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^\i  liatl  a  l)rief  ser\-ice  here 
ill  the  enclosure  tor  the 
larni  serx'aiits  and  workpeople 
on  Sunday  e\-enini^-,  with  no 
other  hL;lit  than  the  stars.  The 
black  folks  are  fond  of  singing. 
and  join  heartily  in  the  musical 
part  of  the  ser\-ice.  Sunda\-  is 
a  long  day  for  them,  and  we 
are  a  long  way  from  a  church. 
The  rain  has  stopped.  We 
\vA\-v  been  getting  torrents  of 
it  of  late,  and  hea\'y  thunder- 
storms also.  One  of  the  latter 
which  has  jusi  passed  o\ei  iis 
was  accompanied  by  a  cloud 
of  mist,  which  enx'eloped  us 
and  disappeared  almost  as 
(phckh-  as  it  came.  The 
lightning  flashing  through  it  jiroduced  a  weird  effect. 
But  I  fear  I  shall  ha\'e  to  stop  writing  :  the  mosquitoes 
are  assaulting  nie  furioush'.  Some  of  us  have  had 
their  sjiecial  attention  during  the  last  few  days,  it  is  said 
becau.se  we  are  newcomers.  In  the  evenings  just  now  I 
keep    a   handkerchief   over  my  head  and  ears,  and  when 
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])()ssib!e  nw  haiuls  in  ni\'  pockets,  but  tlic  little  wretches  f^et 
under  even  the  movin.u  handkercliiet.  and  bite  mv  neck. 

There  are  no  icild  animals,  in  the  usual  meaning  of  the 
word,  in  Jamaica.  I  ha\'e  seen  in  the  woods  nothing 
larger  than  the  mongoose  or  mungoos  {Herpcs/cs  iiiiDii^o). 
introduced  into  Jamaica  from  India  in  1872  by  a  Mr.  \\\  B. 
Espcut  in  order  to  destro\'  snakes  and  a  species  of  i"al  which 
inflicted  enormous  damage  upon  the  sugar  canes.  Bv 
1882  the  mongoose  had  become  genei'allv  distributed  over 
the  island,  the  beneticia!  results  to  the  sugar  canes  follow- 
ing its  introduction  being  estimated  at  more  than  /i^o.ooo 
a  year.  {See  Lydekkcr's  Roy.  Xat.  Hist.  vol.  i..  ]i.  472). 
It  ma\"  be  of  interest  to  mention,  however,  that  although 
the  advent  of  this  creatuie  has  been  thus  successful,  the 
rats  havmg  sought  tlie  tiees  to  avoid  the  mongoose,  ate 
the  birds  and  their  eggs  :  hence  the  scarcitv  of  birds  and 
till'  increase  of  ticks,  another  unexpected  result  of  man's 
inteii'erence  with  the  la\^;s  of  Nature. 

One  hnds  a  good  manv  paroquets  and  a  few  parrots, 
the  ubiquitous  John  Crow—a  species  of  vulture  that  acts 
as  general  scavenger,  the  native  nightingale  or  American 
mockingd)ii'(l  (•"an  inimitable  songster"),  and  some  others. 

When  I  awoke  this  morning  a  huge  grasshopper  about 
three  inches  long  was  in  the  folds  of  the  mosquito  net  over 
m\-  head  :  it  might  ha\-e  dropped  into  m\-  mouth  in  the 
night  if  I  were  gi\'en  to  snoi'ing.  P)Ut  I  can  write  no  more  : 
these  little  moscpiito  x'illains  ha\'e  beaten  me  to-day.  and 
I  must  go  and  bathe  nu'self  in  carbonate  of  soda  solution, 
the  best  of  the  man\'  I'emcdies  I  ha\'e  tried  foi'  allaving 
the  indtation. 

Moiife'^o  Bdv.  Oc/ohry  lo'li. — The  moscjuitoes  are  more 
respectful  to-daw  I  hope  the\-  will  permit  me  to  continue 
this,  ddiese  creatures  plague  \-ou.  but  you  can  |)Ut  up 
with  their  attentions,  for  tlie  sake  of  the  attractions  antl 
charms  of  the  Island,  which.  esi)eciall\-  to  a  lover  of  nature, 
far  outweigh  its  incon\eniences. 

ddie  wild  flowers  are  not  equal  to  those  in  England,  and 
one  misses  the  daisies  and  buttercups  :  but  fern  life  is 
abundant     almo>t     e\'er\-wdiere.     ddiere     are     about     300 
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species  of  ferns  and  orchids  in  J  amaica  ;  the  maidenhair 
fern  grows  in  the  lanes  in  the  wildest  luxuriance. 
Orchids  are  seen  in  all  directions,  the  trees  being  often 
covered  with  them.  Crotons  thrive  well,  and  are  of  many 
kinds  and  colours.  The  hibiscus,  of  which  there  are  many 
varieties,  is  the  flower  mostly  in  evidence,  although,  in 
places,  roses  and  other  English  flowers  grow  freely. 
Brilliant  vermilion  is  the  })re\'ailing  colour. 

There  appears  to  be  abundant  room  in  Jamaica  for  the 
starting    and    equipment    of    factories,    etc..    by    scientific 


A    Native   T: 


capitalists  on  modern  lines,  e.g.,  marmalade  and  preserve 
luanufacture.  cocoa-making  (the  native  cocoa  is  a  wretched 
])roduct,  coarse  and  oily),  tanning  (the  illustration  shows  a 
native  tannery),*  rum  distilling,    boot  and  shoe   making, 


*  The  multiplication  of  these  small  tanneries  is  doing  much 
towards  reducing  the  importation  of  leather  into  the  island.  Two 
jam  and  preserve  factories  and  three  or  four  central  sugar  and  rum 
factories  have  also  1/een  recently  started. 


Manufactures  —Bush    Clearing 


etc.,  etc.  A  step,  however,  in  the  way  of  development 
has  ])een  made  by  the  starting  in  tlie  l>lack  River  (hstrict 
of  a  factory,  in  addition  to  the  one  at  Spanish  Town,  for 
extracting  the  dye  from  logwood  for  export.  Formerly,  the 
dye-wood  was  exjiorted  :  now  the  extract  only  will  he 
shipped,  meaning,  of  course,  a  large  saving  of  freight.  A 
good  deal  of  capital  seems  to  be  wasted  in  the  Island.  For 
example,  one  sees  hundreds  of  acres  of  bananas  being 
grubbed  u]).  after  the  expenditure  of  large  sums  for  irriga- 
tion, etc.  At  Montpelier.  a  huge  tobacco  works,  on  which 
thousands  of  i)ountls  have  been  s])ent.  lies  idle  and  closed. 
In  the  public  buildings,  and  elsewhere  in  Montego  Hay,  are 
elaborate  /Uli)ii^s  for  the  electric  light,  but  no  light,  due. 
I  am  told,  to  the  failure  to  introduce  the  water-jiower 
necessary  for  its  working  ;  but  Jamaica,  of  course,  is  not 
the  only  place  in  which  waste  of  cajntal  is  exhibited. 

A  trouble  here,  and  throughout  Jamaica,  is  the  getting 
of  eatable  meat  and  poultry,  and  I  know  that  our  hostess 
is  often  at  her  wits'  end  to  provide  this.  Owing  to  the 
heat,  both  meat  and  poultr\-  must  be  eaten  ver\'  soon  after 
being  killed  :  hence  the  toughness.  Some  butter  has  just 
been  made  here  in  a  small  patent  churn — a  first  attempt 
and  (piite  a  success. 

Butter  is  made  in  the  Island  and  sold  at  two  shillings 
a  ])ound,  but  a  considerable  quantity  of  an  inferior  (piality 
is  still  imported  fi'om  America.  Dairying  is  much  in  the 
air  ;  and  there  is  j)robably  a  future  for  an  export  trade. 

I  spent  an  afternoon  recently  in  the  bush  with  a  friend 
and  his  ser\'ant.  the  latter  (a  Maroon)  cutting  out  for  us  wild 
coffee  stems  for  making  walking-sticks.  1  shall  be  taking 
some  of  these  to  Fngland  with  me.  as  well  as  some  cala- 
bashes, which  are  being  carved  upon  for  nu>  by  imv  of  the 
men.servants  ;  and  I  am  collecting  a  quantity  of  other 
things  (curios,  etc.)  for  the  museums  of  friends  at  home. 

Bush-clearing  is  in  progi'ess  in  all  directions  around  the 
farm.  I  tried  my  hand  at  this  work  for  an  hour  one  day. 
using  the  machette  (which,  as  1  ha\-e  said,  is  the  universal 
tool  of  the  negro),  and  then,  of  course,  had  to  retui-n  home 
and  change  e\-er\1hing.  as  I  had  to  do  to-da\-  aftei"  m\'  ride 
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uj)  from  town.  Tlu'  i)icUirc  sliows  the  bush  woik  in 
])rogres.s.  witli  tlic  labouixTs  j^reparing  breal<fa.st. 

The  visitor  to  janiaii-a  is  soon  impressed  witli  the 
com])arati\'el\"  small  area  of  land  under  eulti\'ation.  and 
the  relatively  large  extent  of  bush  existing.  This  ma\- 
appear  to  the  superficial  obserx'er  to  be  due  to  lack  of 
enter[)rise.  or  la/.iness  on  the  part  of  the  jK'ople  :  but  a 
close  enquiry  reveals  the  fact  that  much  of  the  so-called 
bush  is  really  growth  of  x'aluable  logwood  and  other 
economic  plants. 

Following  the  low  jjricts  of  agricultural  produce  in  the 
Island  man\'  years  ago.  man\'  plantations  of  sugai'  and 
coffee  were  gradually  put  out  of  cultivation,  and  a  large 
pro])ortion  of  the  cattle  bred  in  the  Island  was  used  f;)r 
draught  on  these  plantatioirs  :  jiasturcs  for  reaiing  cattle 
were  neglected — busli  grows  ra])idly  in  the  tropics — and 
landed  property  might  ha\'e  been  had  for  next  to  nothing. 

In  the  early  sixties.  howe\-er.  a  demantl  for  logwood 
s])rang  up.  and  much  of  the  nt^glected  lands,  which  b\-  this 
time  had  become  reforested,  was  found  to  contain  many 
tons  of  the  d\ewoo(l  to  the  acre,  and  s(j  became  i)rohtable. 
As  the  N'alue  of  sugar  decreased,  so  the  value  of  logwood 
increased,  and  following  tln'  line  of  })rofitable  returns. 
more  acres  were  thrown  out  of  sugar  canes  to  grow  logwood. 

The  logwood  {Fv..  Ikh's  dc  cdinpcchc)  [H  WDialo.whni 
cdinpcchianinn)  descriiied  elsewhere,  is  very  jH'olitic.  and 
is  self-pro})agating.  the  seeds  being  wafted  about  by  the 
winds.  The  young  plants  iwc  protected  b\-  innumeiable 
thoi-ns.  When  the  seedlings  are  about  two  }-ears  old.  bush 
(-learing  begins,  and  the  unpromising  .seedlings  and  useless 
trees  of  other  kinds  are  thinned  out. 

The  pimento,  or  allsjjice.  which  is  also  indigenous  to  tlu' 
Ishuul.  is  pro})agated  by  carrying  the  rij)e  berries  to  the  bush. 

The  orange  is  also  similarly  propagatetl.  while  ■"  Kat- 
bats"*  taking  the  fruits  of  some  other  trees,  drop  them  in 
the  bush,  where  they  germinate  and  grow,  protected  from 
destruction  by  animals. 

Guinea-grass,    too,    said    to    be    the    best    fodder,    and 


*    Bats  are     c.ill(.(l    l)\'   the   natives   "  Rat-I)ats 
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which  grows  to  sonu'  six  feet  in  height,  whose  seeds. 
scattered  l)y  the  winds.  ha\'e  been  ivmg  dormant,  springs 
up  into  kixuriancc  so  soon  as  hght  and  air  have  been  let 
in  l)y  dealing  the  Inrsh.  and  many  fine  saphngs  of  pimento 
and  orange  arc  disco\'ered  and  carcfullv  cleared,  to  give 
them  room  for  growth. 

As  all  the  work  is  done  by  hand  labonr,  and  as  the 
movement  of  the  labourers  with  their  have  feet  is  retarded 
by  the  thorns  of  the  logwood,  the  process  of  bush-clearing 
is  slow  and  somewhat  expensive. 

"  Years  of  seed  briiij.;;  \-ears  of  weed;  " 

SO  innumerable  weeds  of  great  variety  s])ring  uj)  under  the 
influence  of  tropical  sun  and  rain,  and  it  takes  several 
years  of  clearing  to  free  the  desirables  from  the  untlesirables. 

The  foregoing  information  bearing  upon  this  (to  me) 
highly  interesting  jirocess  of  bush  -  clearing  has  been 
kindlv  furnished  bv  m\-  friends  at  the  farm.  Quite 
remarkable,  too,  is  the  variety  of  irses  for  which  the 
machette.  or  muschet  (as  its  original  name  seems  to  have 
been)  is  employed.  There  is  hardly  anything,  from  the 
cutting  down  of  bush  and  trees,  to  the  removal  of  a  tick 
from  his  leg.  that  the  machette.  in  the  hands  of  the  negro, 
is  incapable  of  jierforming.  You  mav  take  much  pains 
to  show  him  a  better  and  easier  method  of  ])erforming 
some  jMcce  of  work,  and  receive  his  smiling  assent,  but 
onl\"  to  find  him  subsecpiently  using  his  beloved  tool  again 
for  the   purpose. 

The  Jamaica  negro  is  ecpially  conser\'ati\'e  in  other 
directions.  I  watched  one  day,  with  much  amusement, 
the  milking  of  a  cow  b\'  one  of  the  negroes  ;  lit-  was  \ri(i- 
vided  with  a  small  tin  can,  in  lieu  of  a  milking  ])ail,  and 
apiM-oached  the  animal  cauliously  and  carefully.  Then, 
stooping  down,  he  proceeded  with  one  hand  to  milk  the 
cow,  holding  u])  the  tin  can  with  the  other — an  operation 
both  slow  and  clumsy.  I  lunl  had  some  experience  of 
milking  in  a  six  weeks'  sojourn  on  an  English  farm,  some 
years  ago.  so  I  was  able  to  show  the  black  milker  the  better 
and  English  method  :  but  all  to  no  purpose,  for  next  day 
the  old  s\'stem  was  in  x'ogue  attain  just  as  before. 


The    Coolie  -Beauty    of   Sunrise 


The  East  Inchaii  labourer,  or  "Coolie,"  is  a  })i-oininent 
feature  of  Jamaican  life.  He  is  industrious  and  thrifty, 
is  im])orted  bv  the  (jovcrnment.  and  indentured  for  a 
number  of  \ears  to  work  on  the  Estate  ;  so  leax'inf^'  his 
native  land  to  seek  his  fortune  in  Jamaica,  on  exi)iry  of 
his  term  of  service  he  returns,  as  a  rule,  to  India,  with 
money  laden.  The  ]:»lanter  emidoys  him  because  he  is  a 
steady,  reliable,  intellif^ent  workman.  In  some  instances 
the  coolie  becomes  his  own  master  and  a  man  of  consider- 
able means,  usually  a  shopkeeper. 

The  getting-u])  time  here  is  from  5.30  to  ()  a.m.  I 
am  usuallv  up  about  O.Jo,  and  the  prospect  from  one's 
windows  at  that  time — sunrise — is  beautiful  indeed  :  the 
sky  tints  not  gorgeous  as  at  sunset,  but  more  delicate, 
pale  blues  and  rose  and  mother-o'-pearl  blends  prevailing; 
and  in  the  valleys  below  you  see  the  mist  clouds 
rolling  up  and  slowly  melting.  Everything  then  is 
deliciously  fresh,  sweet,  and  quiet.  I  sit  at  my  windows  : 
first  at  the  one  having  the  sea-view,  then  at  another  over- 
looking the  valley  :  and  enjoy  it  for  a  while.  Then  comes 
the  knock  at  my  bedroom  door,  heralding  the  arrival  of 
early  coffee — a  pleasant  beginning  to  the  day,  and  the 
coolest  hour  of  it. 

The  recent  rains  have  brought  up  a  wonderful  and 
rapid  growth  of  ferns.  In  all  directions  you  see  hedges 
of  the  maidenhair  variety  as  you  drive  through  the  lanes. 
One  of  the  maids  here  is  very  clever  at  dressing  the  table 
with  them,  and  very  dainty  and  pretty  the  dinner  table 
looks,  with  ])lenty  of  these  ferns  tastefully  and  gracefully 
blended  with  flowers,  and  half-a-do/.en  small  table  lamjis 
an-anged  here  and  there  among  them. 

Montego  Baw  October  2yd. — One  of  the  maids,  "  Old 
Cookie,"  asked  leave  of  absence  yesterday  (she  is  "  a  landed 
i)roi)rietor,"  and  wished  to  inspect  her  patch  01  route),  and 
as  we  saw  the  mail  had  arrived,  we  got  her  to  call  for 
English  letters,  which  she  brought  \\\)  at  7.50  this  morning. 
Letters  are  not  delivered  in  the  j)rovincial  towns  of 
Jamaica,  but  one  has  to  c\\)yi\y  at  the  post-oftice  for 
them.     They  are  delivered  in  the  Kingston  district. 
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Negro    "  Cultivation  " 


The  nci^ro  labourer  here  has.  in  nianv  instanees.  his  own 
"  ])atch  "  or  "  cultivation."  consisting  of  an  acre  or  more 
ol  ground,  which  he  rents  ironi  one  of  the  landowners,  and 
for  which  he  i:iavs  about  £i  ])er  acre  i)er  annum.  In  this 
he  grow.s  during  one  year,  a.nd  after  much  labour  in 
clearing,  yam.  cassava,  pumpkin,  sweet  ])otato.  peas.  corn, 
etc.,  generally  sufficient  for  his  household  for  that  vear  : 
then  he  gives  it  uj).  and  rents  another  acre  elsewhere  for 
file  next  year,  and  so  on.  a  course  which,  to  a  visitor,  seems 
to  mean  much  lost  labour  :  but  the  negro  likes  to  go  his 
own  \vay.  He  h.as  not  outgrown  the  nomadic  instincts  of 
his  ancestors.  The  jihotograph  shows  one  of  these  nati\'e 
gardens. 

On  Saturday  a  2()-mile  drive,  by  the  sea  nearly  all  the 
wav.  took  us  to  Rose  Hall,  when  I  secured  some  further 
photographs.  Rose  Hall  is  an  old  sugar  estate,  still  going, 
but  on  a  greatlv  reduced  scale.     The  Hall  cost  originallv 


A    Native   Garden     Negro   v/ith    machette. 


£30.000.  and  is  a  fine.  i)erhaps  the  finest,  examj)le  in  the 
Island  of  what  planter  life  was  in  its  palmy  days  when  the 
sugar  industry  was  at  its  best.  The  })hotograph  of  a 
section    of    one    of    the    rooms    gives    some    idea    of    its 


Rose      Hall 
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splendour.     .Most  of  the  woodwork    is    heavy  mahogany, 
everything,  walls  and  fittings,  being  massive  and  costly. 

On  these  journeys  you  frec^uenth'  see  evidences  of  the 
effects  of  the  great  hurricane  of  1903,  the  many  broken 
cocoanut  palms,  which  one  finds  in  i~)laces  along  the  coast, 
showing  the  path  of  the  gale.  A  member  of  one  of  the 
churches  built  on  high  ground,  in  describing  the  terrible 
experiences  of  that  time,  said  that  the  j)eople  flocked  to 
the  church  (built  by  themseh-es)  for  protection,  thinking 
their  last  hour  had  come.  Their  church,  although  in  so 
exposed  a  position,  weathered  the  gale  admirabh'. 


Rose    Hall   (Interior). 
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CHAPTI-R      \in. 
BY     SEA     AND     LAND. 

A     PI.KASANT     VO\AC.K  —  Di  l''l-'I  CT  I.T      XAVIwATKjN  —  PORT     ANTONIO A 

(IKICAT    IIOTIU.   -SPANISH    TOWN-    TH1-:   CATHEDRAL BOG    WALK  — 

A    I.ITJI.I-;    SWT!  Zi'RI  AND — .\    Trill-;    ROAD  —  RIvSTl-L'L    M0NI';AGUE 

i-"i-;rn  cu'llv  —  roaring  ri\i;r  falls — l'Kl•:TT^■  st.  ann. 

.SVr/7A-  //(;/(•/,  S/.   .-luirs  /lay, 

Xoc'Cinbi'i: 

T    LEFT  Monlego  Ba\-  on  25lh  October  lor  a  raml)le  in 

the  north-east  of  the  LslancL  and  am  still  en  voyage. 

The  steamer  left  the  ba\'   earl\-  in   the  mornint(,  and    my 


Port   Antonio. 


intention  was  to  travel  by  her  to  St.  Ann's  Bay,  and  then 
on  to  the  north-east  ports  and  })lac(\s  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Soon    after   getting   on    board,    I    was   introduced   to    the 


Port.    Antonio    and    Spanish    Town 
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conipanv  as  "  anolhiT  [lasseni^er."  making  the  nunilior  of 
us.  altogether,  three,  that  is.  the  \'icai"  of  Half  Way  Tree 
Church.  Kingston,  his  son.  and  myself.  I  found  my  fellow 
passengers  such  pleasant  companions,  and  the  ships' 
officers  (especially  the  Captain)  such  merrv  folk,  that 
before  the  voyage  was  half  ()\-er  I  decided  not  to  land  here 
as  was  m\-  intention,  hut  go  on  with  them  to  Port  Antonio, 
vhich  place  we  reached  on  the  evening  of  the  ne.xt  dav. 
It  was  a  delightful  sail.  There  were  seven  of  us  at  meals 
together  in  the  little  saloon  :  and  on  deck,  after  dinner,  a 
circle  of  men  in  deck  chairs,  discussing  all  sorts  of  subjects 


Spanish    Town    Cathedral   (Interior). 


until  late  at  night,  under  brilliant  stai's  and  skii's.  ^hxst 
of  the  time  there  was  a  heavy  swell  on  the  sea.  enough  to 
give  the  chief  engineer  mal  dc  mer,  and  to  prevent  his 
appearing  at  meals  in  the  saloon.  Painters  were  at  work 
on  the  ship,  making  her  "  spick  and  span  "  for  the  tourist 
season,   which  is  just   beginning,   conditions  certainly  not 
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Cathedral    of  Jamaica 


fa\-ourablc  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  \'oyage.  These, 
however,  troubled  me  'nut  Httle. 

\\Y^  touehed  at  \-arious  ports  oi  roittc.  and  went  ashore 
at  one  or  two.  At  a  place  called  Dry  Harbour,  where 
Columbus  landed,  we  and  the  ship's  officers  went  down 
to  a  sandy  cove,  and  all.  excepting  myself,  bathed  in  the 
sea.  This  north  coast  is  full  of  reefs,  and  the  entering 
of  the  })orts  is  somewhat  dangerous.  I  do  not  remember 
before,  seeing  such  difficult  work  in  the  wa\-  of  navigation. 

The  sun  was  setting  as  we  arrixed  at  l^ort  Antonio, 
which  is  \-erv  i)retty  from  the  sea.  On  a  ])iece  of  high 
ground  just  above  the  harbour,  is  the  new  Titchtield  Hotel, 
the  largest  in  the  Island,  costing  £80,000.  The  hotel  is 
built  of  wood  and  iron,  and  coloured  daik  olive,  with 
white  window  sashes  ;  it  is  run  on  American  lines.  We 
did  not  stay  at    the   hotel,  but    slept  on   board  our  ship. 


Spanish    Town    Cathedral   (Exterior). 


[before  going  below.  1  \x'ent  ashore  for  an  hour  (as  my 
companions  had  gone  up  town  to  visit  some  relations),  and 
obtained  a  guide,  and  so  saw  something  of  the  }:)lace.  It 
is  well  lighted  by  electricity.  Then  at  six  next  morning 
we  took  train  for  Spanish  Town,  or  San  Jago  de  la  \'ega. 


Spanish    Town 
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I  hatl  a  clriw  round  tlic  interesting  old  town,  and  saw  its 
sights.  The  old  Cathedral  is  called  the  Church  of  St. 
Catherine's,  and  is  the  Cathedral  of  the  Diocese  of  Jamaica. 
It  contains  the  nioi'tal  remains  of  some  of  the  (iovernors 
of  Jamaica,  also  of  soldiers  of  the  army  of  occujiation.  and 
some  of  the  more  eminent  of  the  early  settlers  in  the 
Colonv.  Dr.  Xuttall.  Archbishoj)  of  the  West  Indies,  is 
the  Dean  of  the  Church,  and  one  may  rightly  speak  of  it 
as  the  "  Westminster  Ahbe\-  "  of  the  West  Indies.  Several 
mural  monuments  (hv  Bacon)  in  memory  of  Ladies  Elgin 
and  Effingham,  whose  mortal  remains  lie  buried  within 
the  precincts,  are  worthy  of  sj^ecial  notice. 

The  \'icar.  the  Re\'.  Canon  Austin,  courteously  showed 
us  over  the  Cathedral,  and  gave  us  the  following  information 
as  to  its  past.  I  also  secinvd  photo>.  of  its  interior  and  a 
section  of  exterior  and  tower  :  it  was  not  po.ssible  to  obtain 
a  satisfactoi-y  picture  of  the  latter. 

"  The  hrst  church  built  on  the  site  of  the  present 
Cathedral  was  the  Spanish  Church  S.  J  ago  de  la  W\ga.  in 
connection  witli  the  Red  Cross  Abbey  of  St.  Peter,  in  132  ;. 
it  was  probably  destroyed  at  the  English  Conquest  in  i()55  : 
restored  under  Sir  Thos.   Modyford,   Governor,   in   1666  ; 


'ff'TOwrria^Hl^, 


Bog   Walk    Hotel. 


Bog    Walk     An    Attractive    Spot 


destroved  bv  a  liunicanc  in  1712  :    restored  in  1714  :    the 
Lower  was  added  in  1S17." 

On  leaving  Sjxmish  Town  I  went  on  to  Hog  Walk,  and 
found  this  jilace  a  little  Switzerland, 
and  the  Bog  Walk  Hotel  a  little 
heime.  I  had  intendetl  to  stay  about 
halt  a  day.  but  si)ent  tour  pleasant 
da\s  there.  The  lady  proprietress 
took  much  care  of  me.  The  ])icture 
shows  the  little  hotel,  the  jnoprietress 
and  her  niece  at  tlie  entrance  ;  the 
other  figure  is  the  waite-r. 

Bog  Walk  is  500  feet  above  the 
.sea,  a  lovely  sjwt.  I  .secured  many 
])hotos.  of  its  scenery,  and  found  it 
best  to  have  an  early  "snack"  and 
get  away  by  7  a.m..  back  to  break- 
fast about  II.  thus  taking  the  coolest 
part  of   the  day  for  camera  work. 

Grape  fruit  is  to  be  had  in  per- 
fection at  Bog  Walk  ;  it  is  also  a 
land  of  bamboo.  Native  dishes  are 
a  feature  at  the  hotel  :  one  ser\'ed  occasionally,  viz.. 
baked  bananas,  with  cocoanut  cream,  was  excellent.  I 
met  with  no  ants,  cockroaches,  or  other  troublesome  in.sects 
in  this  neighbourhood.     Almost  evcr\-  morning  the  whole 


The  Waiter  at 

Bog  Walk   Hotel. 


Early   Mori 
at  Bog  Walk 

••  Kre  the  mist 
Mail  ahoKc-llirr  yieUlcd   i.>  the  mui."- 
(W,.nlsw..rlh.) 


The    Rio    Cobre 
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counlry  is  bathed  in  mist.  The  sight  around  one  as 
this  grathially  clears  antl  the  sun  breaks  through,  is 
entrancing.  The  view.  "  Early  Morning  at  Bog  Walk." 
gives  some  idea  of  this.  To  me.  this  is  the  most  attractive 
place  in  the  Island,  and  a  "  photographer's  paradise."  In 
the  day.  sometimes,  when  oft"  the  beaten  track,  one  could 
fancy  one's  self  in  the  heart  of  Africa  :  for  nothing  could 
exceed  the  wildness  of  the  surroundings,  nor  could  the 
people    be    blacker,  or  more  ragged  or  tierce  looking,  and 


The     kij    Cobre.     A     Section     of   the    Gorge. 


l)ut  foi-  the  knowledge  tliat.  as  a  whole,  they  are  gentle. 
hai"iuless.  hapi\v  folk,  it  luight  ha\-e  been  a  little  disturbing 
lo  meet  a  number  of  them,  as  I  often  did.  with  tlu'ir 
luurderous-looking  machettes  in  hand,  and  far  away  from 
anv  hel])  if  it  were  needed. 

An  earl\-  morning  ramble  for  two  miles  or  more  b\"  the 


*  "Rio"    is  tht>   Spanish   c'(]ui\alont   for    River. 
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The    Rio    Cobre 


beautitul  Rio  Cobrc  from  Bog  \\'alk.  in  the  direction  of 
Spanish  Tcnvn.  is  truly  dehghtfuL  A  wide  and  excellent 
road  follows  the  course  of  this  river.  Almost  immediately 
on  leaving  the  little  village,  the  river  enters  a  magnificent 
gorge — its  massive  fern-decked  rock  walls  rising  on  the 
right  almost  perpendicularly  about  nine  hundred  feet,  the 
water  rushing  along  the  rocky  bed  below.  I  could  not 
hntl  a  \iew  jjoirit  suitable  for  .securing  a  jihotographic 
record  of  the  gorge,  but  the  illustration  shows  a  })ortion  of 
it.  with  a  goat,  which  was  interested  in  my  operations, 
stanchng  in  the  foreground. 

The  following  picture  shows  the  river  in  calmer  mood. 
just  before  it  enters  the  gorge — the  wild  canes  and  other 
gracelul  growths  on  its  banks  forming  a  pleasing  .setting. 


The    Rio   Cobre.     "  In  calmer  mood." 


On  leaving  the  gorge  we  follow  a  ])ath  leading  off  the 
main  road,  and,  jm.ssing  through  some  dense  growths  of 
underwood,  reach  an  open  si)ace  by  the  river's  side,  whence 
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The    Rio    Cobre.— "' Chattering    as    it   flows." 


88  Bog    Walk 

is  seen  one  of  the  most  pleasini^  pietures  on  the  Rio  Col)i"e. 
At  our  feet  is  the  j^ath  (whicli  further  on  descends  to  the 
river),  embowered  in  banana  and  other  tropical  plants  : 
be\ond.  the  ri\"er.  shallow  here,  and  chattering  as  it  flows 
over  rockv  bottom  and  boulder  ;  further  away,  the 
mountains  :  the  whole  being  wrapped  in  a  soft  grey  haze, 
adding  much  to  the  j^cture. 

After  a  little  patient  waiting,  a  native  woman  ajipears 
in  the  jiath  on  her  way  to  the  river.  We  ask  her  to  stand 
for  a  momen.t  :  her  consent  being  given  by  a  curtsey,  and 
"  Yes,  Massa,"  we  snaj)  the  shutter  of  our  kodak  and 
secure  the  picture. 

Another  snap  at  the  commencement  of  the  next  chapter, 
shows  an  effect  of  sunlight  on  some  wild  coco  leaves  near 
the  Bog  Walk  bridge. 

A  native  lad.  kindly  sent  for  the  i)urj^,ose  by  the  pro- 
]:)rietress  of  the  Hog  Walk  Hotel,  carricnl  the  camera  during 


The    'Tube    Koad  '     at    Bos   Walk. 


my  lambk's  in  this  district,  for  although  the  instruuK'nt 
was  an  ordinar}^  5"  by  4"  kodak,  yet  I  found  it  desiral^le  to 
lay  asitle  every  possible  weight  when  travelhng.  and 
especially  when  walking,  in  Jamaica. 
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Fern    Gully. 
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Restful    Moneague 


Near  the  hotel,  and  skirting  the  banks  oi  the  Rio  Cobre 
for  some  two  miles,  is  a  huge  iron  tube,  whicli  conveys  water 
from  the  river  for  the  purpose  of  the  Kingston  electric- 
power  house.  The  nati^'es  in  the  neighbourhood  use  the 
tube  as  a  j^ublic  road. 

One  of  the  young  men  in  the  hotel  was  possessed  of  a 
guitar,  which  he  could  i~>lay  well,  and  with  which  he  accom- 
panied his  \-ocal  perfoiniances  ;  another  j^laved  a  flute  ; 
and  between  them  they  produced  some  highl\-  creditable 
music.  Then  the  passing  of  the  people  homewards  in 
their  carts  (Bog  Walk  is  a  market  town)  singing  softly  in 
good  harmony  in  the  moonlight  was  a  pleasant  accompani- 
ment to  an  evening  cigarette  on  the  piazza  of  the  hotel 
after  nightfall. 


The    Roaring    River   Falls. 

'•Where  uitli   .^niiiicl    like   many  voices  sweet. 

W.iterfalls   leap  ainniiu   wild    i-lam's  yrten.' 

—  KfTv/t  of  Av/rtw.-  (Shellex) 


I  left  Hog  Walk  in  the  afternoon  for  Ewarton  by  rail, 
thence  by  buggy  over  Mount  Diabolo  for  loi  miles,  and 
2.000  feet  elevation,  reaching  Moneague  about  six  in  the 
evening.  This  is  a  magnificent  drive  over  the  mountains, 
with  immensity  stretched  out  beneath  the  traveller. 
Moneague  is  a  quiet,  restful  place,  reminding  me  somewhat 


The  "Garden   of  Jamaica" 
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of  Capcl  Ciirig,  in  Xortli  Wales.     A  family  of  West  Intliau 

children    were     there.     h\'e     of    them    (who    soon    made 

friends  with  me  and   I   with   them)   makine;   mv   stay   the 

more  ])leasant. 

This,   however,    is   not 

a     fruitful     district     for 

camera  work,  so  1  mo\"ed 

on    next    day.    taking    a 

twenty-two    mile    iuiggy 

drive   to  St.  Ann's  Bay. 

through   the   noted  Fern 

(iully    and    i)assing    the 

Roaring   River  Falls,   of 

which  I  also  got  a  snap. 

and  Ocho  Rios.  or  eight 

r  i  \'  e  r  s  —  Ocho    R  i  o  s . 

"  with  its  soft  sounding 

"  Sj^anish  name,  the  little 

"  cluster    of    white    and 

'•  brown  cottages,    among    waving   palm   trees    feathering 

••  the    shore."       This    beautiful    drive    occui~)ied    all    day. 

from  10.30   a.m.    to   5.J0   p.m. 

The  district  of  St. 
Ann  has  been  well- 
named  "  The  Garden 
of  Jamaica."  It  was 
this  part  of  the  Island 
that  Columbus*  first 
b  e  h  e  1  d  w  li  e  n  h  e 
disco\"ere(l  Jamaica, 
since  he  approached 
":  it  on  the  north  side. 
One  could  to  some 
extent  realize  the  feel- 

The    Caravjl.    the   A'/n.v.  iugS    wllicll    (loubtlcSS 


*  The  portrait  of  (."olnnilius  is  from  the  paintinc;  in  jiosscssion  of 
Dr.  A.  (le  Orehi,  of  Como.  and  the  ^^hoto  of  th.e  Xiiia  from  a  model 
of  this  little  vessel  shown  at  the  C'iiieas^o  I^xposition. 
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At     St.    Ann's    Bay 


stirred  to  its  dcj^ths  the  spirit  of  the  great  discoverer  as 
he  Ixdiekl  from  the  deck  of  liis  lateen-rigged  cara\'eL  the 
Ni)ui.  this  ocean  gem  in  its  k)^•ely  setting.  It  is  ckiimed 
that  "  Earth  has  nothing  more  k)\'ely  than  the  pastures 
and  pimento  groves  of  St.  Ann."* 

St.  Ann's  Bay,  the  Santa  Gloria  of  Columhns,  is  a  busy 
little  town,  doing  a  considerable  shipping  trade.  The 
hotel  at  which  I  am  staying  (Hotel  Seville)  is  situate 
about  a  mile  to  the  west  of  the  town.  It  stands  on 
the  site  of  SexiHa  d'Oro  of  Columbus,  foi  some  time 
afterwards  the  capital  of  the  Island. 

The  prosjiect  from  the  Hotel  Seville  is  very  pleasant. 
The  hotel  is  built  on  a  hill  overlooking  the  sea,  and 
from  it  one  can  see  some  si.xty  miles  of  coast  from  west 
to  east.  Washing  by  the  roadside  may  be  seen  proceed- 
ing, not  only  at  St.  Anns,  but  everywhere  in  the  Island. 
Note  in  the  picture  of  a  street  scene  in  St.  Ann's  (page  94) 
the  huge  head  load  carried  by  the  woman,  and  the  pace 
at;which  she  is  moxing.  Tropical  vegetation  is  on  every 
side  :  and.  as  I  write,  a  fine  sea  breeze  is  blowing.  This 
is  a  private  hotel,  and  the  \'isitors  are  as  one  family. 
Here,   again,  there  are  a  number  of  children,  and  we  get 


Hotel 

Seville, 

St.  Ann's. 


St.  Ann  is  the  jnirish,  St.  Ann's  Bay  the  town. 


A    Charming    Residence 


Q.I 


on  faniouslv.  English  methods  of  entertainment  are 
evidently  novel  to  the  young  folks,  and  I  su])pose  they 
enjoy  them  the  more.     A  lady  from  the  mountains,  who.se 


t 


<^.iJJ^^lWK{ 


Washing   by    the    Roadside. 


husband  came  for  lier  on  Saturday,  and  a  Jamaica  lawyer, 
and  his  family  constitute  the  })resent  visitors.  The 
[)ro})rietress  and  her  two  sons  gave  me  nuich  useful 
information  for  camera  ])ur]K)ses,  and  some  of  the  nati\"e 
])ro\-erbs  gi\"en  elsewhere.  There  are  no  mosquitoes  or 
ants,  etc.,  here.  One  of  the  fruit-boats  is  to  call  this 
(Monday)  morning,  and  I  am  told  that  she  will  be  jiro- 
ceeding  to  Montego  Bay,  and  that  1  can  travel   by  her. 

Later.--  I  received  a  note  from  the  United  Fruit  Co.. 
saying  there  will  be  no  boat  to  Montego  Bay  until  Wed- 
nesday. The  movements  of  these  \'essels  seem  rather 
uncertain. 

I  made  the  acquaintance  to-day  of  an  English  lady, 
whose  home  is  situated  at  the  top  of  a  hill  overlooking 
this  })rettv  town,  and  who  kindlv  showed  me  her  residence 
and  its  delightful  views.     The  i)lace  is  a  veritable  (larden  of 
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At    St.    Ann's    Bay 


Eden.  ()00  feet  ahow  the  sea  level,  where  roses  and  English 
flowers,  fruits,  etc..  grow  freely. 

The  district  of  St.  Ann  is  to  me  an  ideal  neighbourhood 
for  residence,  especially  on  the  hills  above  the  town,  where 
there  are  many  pleasant  houses  with  pretty  gardens.  The 
temperature  is  j^erfect.  and  there  are  wide  and  open  \iews 
of  sea  and  land.  Indeed.  I  suggested  to  the  lady  referred 
to  above,  that  she  and  her  sister  should  be  ha])j)y  in  the 
midst  of  such  delightful  surroundings.  vShe  assuretl  me 
lliat  fhcv  were.  "  and  thaidcfid  i\Uo." 


A    Street 

in    St.    Ann's  Bay. 
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In    St     Ann's    Bay. 
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CHAPl'llR     IX 
BANANAS. 


A    FLori-ilSHINCi  TRADE BUYING   DAY'S  OX   Till-;    ROADS  —  PICTT  K  l-.Sy  U  !■: 

TKOWDS  —  STORAGE  OF  I-RTIT — SiniM'lN(;  —  TRANSIT  OF  THl-l  FRUIT 

-     NURSING     I-;N    \'0VAGE ENORMOUS    GROWTH    OF    TH1-:    TRADE  — 

THIC    PLANT    DESCRIBED  —  METHOD    OF    CULTIVATION. 


T  REMAINED  at  Si. 
Ann's  Ba\"  some 
(lavs  waiting  for  "  tlie 
fruit-boat  "  to  return  to 
Montego  Ba}'.  but  slie 
(lid  not  arri\-e :  and  I 
tinalK-  receiwd  a  note 
from  the  Company,  say- 
ing she  would  not  be 
going  there  at  all  this 
trip,  but  in  the  other 
d  iree  t  ion  !  It  was. 
therefore,  necessary  to 
hire  a  buggy,  and  drixe 
the  twentv-three  miles 
l)ack  to  Ewarton  Sta- 
tion, proceeding  thence 
b\'  rail  for  i2o  miles  to 
Montego  Ba\'.  I  made 
en    route  to    Si)ani.sh 


Wild    Coco    leaves   on    the    Rio    CoDie. 
at    Bog   Walk    Bridge. 

'I'liLTL-  aio  no  shadows  where  tliere  is  no  Min. 
Tliciir  i>  no  licauly  where  there  is  no  shade.  " 
-Ihuarn  ,uui  F.artlt.-  (Kalier). 


another    short    stay    at    Bog  W'al 

Town,   securing  some   further  photographs.     That  district 

i-.  attractive   to  me. 

During  the  journey  to  Montego  Ikiy  by  railway,  and, 
indeed,  in  almost  everv  direction,  the  traveller  finds 
abundant  ex'idence  of  the  flourishing  condition  of  the 
banana-growing   industry      Immediatelv   on    lea\'ing    the 
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Kingston  rail\va\'  station.  l:)oun(l  westward,  extensive 
fields  of  these  trees  are  to  be  seen  laid  out  in  avenues 
on  both  sides  of  the  line.  In  this  neighbourhood  there  is 
systematic  and  extensiw  irrigation  of  the  plantations, 
for  which  the  waters  of  the  Rio  Cobrc  are  emploved. 
Throughout  the  jouiney  one  jiasses  field  on  field  of  the 
banana  ;  but  after  clearing  the  Kingston  neighbourhood 
there  apj^ears  to  be  less  method  in  the  manner  of  planting 
and  less  irrigation. 

At  the  ports  whence  the  fruit  is  shipped  for  export, 
notices,  of  the  chalk  and  blackboard  order,  appear  from  time 
to  time,  outside  the  premises  of  the  fruit  merchants. 
announcing  the  days  of  the  week  on  which  they  will  purchase 
bananas,  with  words  of  caution  added  as  to  the  kind  or 
quality  of  fruit  which  they  intend  to  buy.  The  bunch  of 
fruit  must  measure  a  certain  number  of  "  hands."  \iz.. 
"  rings  of  fruit,"  or  it  will  be  rejected,  the  result  to  the 
seller  being  that  he  must  haul  his  load  home  again. 
})erha})s  many  miles,  or  sell  to  a  buyer  for  home  consump- 
tion, at  a  greatly  reduced  rate,  often  for  as  little  as  lid. 
per  bunch.  On  banana-buying  days  the  roads  leading  to 
the  towns  are  crowded  with  pedestrians  and  vehicles  of 
all  kinds  loaded  with  the  fruit,  and  moving  in  the  direction 
of  the  shi|)ping  whar\'es.  Here  is  a  native  woman. 
tram})ing  along,  with  a  single  heavy  bunch  upon  her  head, 
having  brought  her  burden  from  her  half  acre  many  mile.s 
away  ;  there,  a  negro,  with  liis  donkey-load  of  some  four 
bunches,  which  are  slung  across  the  animal  ;  further  on. 
a  three-nmle  cart  (\'ou  see  the  latter  everywhere).  dri\-en 
by  a  couple  of  negroes,  and  laden  with  the  fruit  :  and 
anon,  the  more  pretentious  wagon  and  bullock-team  of 
the  planter,  all  bound  in  the  same  direction,  and  having 
the  same  object  in  view.  The  white  dresses  of  the  grouj)s 
of  women  swinging  along  the  palm-fringed  roads  in  the 
brilliant  sunshine,  the  wonderful  variety  of  laden  vehicles 
and  of  dress,  the  men.  some  being  veritable  bundles  of 
rags,  and  the  women,  many  of  them  smoking  short  ])ipes. 
combine  to  jiroduce  a  .scene  which  is  highly  })icturesquc 
and  not  easily  forgotten. 
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Export    and    Sale    of   Bananas 


On  arri\'al  at  the  wiiarf.  and  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
])urchase.  the  bananas,  ciuite  gi"een.  are  stacked  avav  in 
spacious  open  sheds,  and  covered  with  "  trasli  "  (i.e..  ch"ied 
l:)anana  leaves)  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  steamer,  which 
then,  in  the  case  of  the  smaller  American  l)oats  of  tlie 
United  Fruit  Co..  mo\"es  on  to  another  port  on  the  coast. 

continuing  her  calls  from  port  to 
-port,  until  fully  laden.  A  full 
cargo  is  from  30.000  to  40.000 
bunches.  The  fruit  shij)ped  to 
Bristol  is  about  twenty-five  or 
thirty  thousand  bundles  j^er 
fortnight  throughout  the  \-ear. 
and  comes  chiefly  from  the 
Kingston  district  by  rail  for 
shipment  at  Port  Kingston. 
The  boats  of  the  I'liited  Fruit 
Co.  usually  make  their  appear- 
ance at  the  jiorts  of  call  on  the 
day  of  i)urchase  of  the  fruit. 
buying  days  being  doubtless 
fixed  1)3'  the  merchants  to  suit 
their  steamers,  with  the  \'iew 
of  shi})ment  of  the  bananas  as 
quickly  as  })Ossible  after  jnu- 
chase.  Some  of  the  fiuit  is 
brought  to  the  whar\"es  from 
villages  on  the  sea  coast,  in  the 
native  dug-outs,  although  the 
bulk  comes  in  by  road  and  rail. 
Immediately  on  arri\'al  of  the 
steamer,  the  fruit  is  run  by  negroes  (women  chiefly)  into 
large  boats  built  for  the  purpose,  and  coiu'cyed  by  these 
to  the  vessel  lying  at  anchor  in  the  harbour.  Kingston. 
Port  Antonio,  and  Port  Morant  l)eing  the  only  i)orts.  1 
think,  where  steamers  of  large  size  can  come  to  the 
wharves.  The  fruit,  during  transit  to  Fngland.  is  nursed 
and  tended  with  the  greatest  care,  the  jiowerful  refriger- 
ating  machinery   carried    by   the   steamers   providing  the 
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means  for  pcilrcth-  controlling^  the  temperature,  wiiich  is 
constantly  watched  and  regulated.  Xo  ref'rigeratin,^'  plant 
is  carried  on  the  steamers  running  between  Jamaica  and 
America,  because  the  voyage  occupies  about  four  da\"s 
onlw  and  it  is  not  needed.  Bananas  are  sold  in  the 
Island  b\'  almost  e\-ervone.  antl  bunches  of  the  bright 
yellow  fruit  are  frequently  exposed  for  sale  in  the  windows 
of  the  ordinary  householder,  and  can  be  bought  at  about 
twelve  for  a  •"  tuj)  "  (three  liaHpence).  Women  offer  them 
for  sale  in  trays  at  the  residences,  railway  stations,  and 
elsewhere.  The  ])icture  of  one  of  these  was  amongst  the 
first  jthotos.  which  I  took  in  the  Island.  The  growth  of 
the  banana  trade  of  Jamaica  has  been  remarkable,  as 
the  following  figures  will  show  : — 
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The^export  of  bananas  to  England  represents  hardly  a 
tithe  of  the  trade  of  Jamaica  in  the  fruit  to-day.  America 
is  its];^largest  customer.  A  tieet  of  steamers  of  the  United 
Fruit    Company    and    of    the    Royal    Mail    (\)mpan\-    run 


'"  Bananas   two    for    I'jd. 
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Banana    Growth 


constantly  l)et\vec:i  the  Islantl  and  American  ports. 
carrying  bananas  and  other  fruits.  The  hold  which  the 
banana  lias  taken  of  the  British  public  is  certainly  remark- 
able. Onlv  a  few  wars  ago  such  a  thing  was  hardly  to 
be  seen  in  the  British  fruit  warehouses  or  slio})s.  while  I 
suppose  that  to-day  a  bunch  of  ripening  or  ri]ie  bananas 
will  be  found  in  almost  e\'ery  general  shop  of  every 
countr}-  \i!lage  throughout  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  subject  of  the  photograph.  "  Bananas  two  for  i.ld.." 
taken  in  Bristol,  would  have  attracted  attention  in  the 
last  century,  but  is  so  common  among  us  to-day  as  to  be 
scarcely  noticeable. 


A    Banana   Tree. 

The  Ininana  (M iisn  supjcii/inii)  was  a  symbolical  ^  tree 
amongst  the  Eg\'ptians.  and  the  head  of  Osiris  was  adorned 
with  its  leaves.  The  banana  claims  relationshij)  to  the 
j)lantain,  being  very  similar  to  it  in  appearance.*  The 
stem  is  a  little  larger  and  sjjotted  with  purple,  but 
more  delicately  formed.  The  natives  cook  it  in  a  variety 
of  ways  ;  when  green,  as  a  vegetable  ;  when  ripe,  for 
j)ud(lings.   etc.     The   fruit,   sun-dried,   called   l)anana   figs, 


*  It    is   said    that    there    arc    at    least    two   huiKhed   \-arieties    of 
bananas  and  plantains  existing. 
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is  excellent,  and  is  also  preserved.  It  is  also  made  into 
meal  :  bnt.  as  I  need  hardly  say.  the  bulk  of  the  fruit  is 
eaten  ripe  and  uncooked.  The  banana  is  a  handsome 
tree,  and  grows  from  fifteen  to  thirty  feet  high.  It  will  be 
found  bearing  fruit  at  all  seasons  ;  its  food  value  is  high, 
containing  as  it  does  12  per  cent  carbohydrates  and  v 2  per 
cent  proteid.  Each  ])lant  bears  one  large  bunch  of  fruit. 
Its  apparent  stem  is  really  a  group  of  leaf  stalks  :  the  true 
stem  is  ver\-  short,  and  is  underground.  The  j)lant  has 
one  fruit  stalk,  from  which  the  grower  aims  to  secure  one 
bunch  of  fruit  of  about  nine  hands  per  year.  In  certain 
])laces.  notabh'  in  the  west  of  the  Island  in  the  Lucea 
district,  bunches  of  as  man}-  as  fourteen  hands  are  grown, 
but  the  fruit  buyer  will  pay  no  more  for  the  bunch  of 
fourteen  hands  than  for  one  of  nine,  the  latter  exactly 
suiting  his  jnu-pose.  The  western  grower  of  the  big  bunch 
therefore  (not  from  selfishness,  but  as  saving  weight  in 
carriage)  takes  care  to  remove  about  fi\'e  hands  of  the  fruit 
from  each  bunch  before  offering  it  to  the  merchant  for  sale. 


.1    A  Ii.uiaiia  Muki_-r  >lii)\viii>;  A'   i.    I'ruitiim.                               ('   i.    H,i>rruit(,-(1  and  liii.s  licc-n 

liiilli  nr  sR-in.  J  it  3.    Increascil  ill  .sii-r.                         rut  utT. 

I.    I''ir>i  h  uiliiiL;  slcin.  2.    Will     fiuit     nc-xt.    lo    he 

2  ^;   i.    \  oiiii.m.-r  mowihs  f..l|,,uL'ii  li\- _;. 
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Banana    Cultivation 


In  reajMng  the  fruit  while  still  iinrijie  the  stem  is  cut 
down  to  the  ground.  \'erv  soon  after  another  family 
begins  to  make  its  appearance  in  the  form  of  suckers  from 
the  original  root.  From  one  or  more  of  these  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  plant  is  continued.  The  diagrams  illustrate 
the  method  of  cultivation. 

It  is  said  that  the  average  yearly  profit  yielded  by  the 
grov,-ing  of  bananas  is  /lo  })er  acre. 

The  possibility  of  hurricanes  is  a  stM'ious  matter  for  the 
banana  and  cocoanut  }:)lanter  in  Jamaica,  since  in  an  hour 
or  less  hundreds  of  pounds'  worth  of  fruit,  etc.,  are  occa- 
sionally destroyed.  One  is  glad  to  hear  that  an  American 
Insurance  Company  is  formulating  a  scheme  for  the  insur- 
ance of  these  crops  against  damage   by  hurricane.* 


■'■"  This  Company,  while  wilHng  to  insure  most  crojjs,  h;is,  I  have 
since  been  informed,  refused  to  look  at  bananas. 


lO.^ 


CHAPTER     .V, 


ONCE    MORE    AT    MONTEGO     BAY. 


PLKASAXT     CONDITION'S  —AKEE     AND     ALMOND     TRKES — A     MOONLICHT 

RIDE    —LIZARDS VISITINCi  TNDER  DIFFICULTI ICS  —  NEC.ROES'  LOV1-; 

OF       SECH'SIOX  —  MANGOES--NATIVE       DWELLINGS  —  A       MORNING 
15ATH A    VILLAGE    SHOP. 

.\foi!/(Xo  J>ay, 

Xovi'Dihcr  17///. 

^^HE  days  at  home  are  now,  I  expect,  sunless,  gloomy, 
and  cold.  The  imagining  of  the  English  climatic 
conditions  at  this  time  makes  one  the  more  ajiprcciate 
those  which  obtain  here  to-dav.  \\'e  are  getting 
temperatures  between  80 '  and  90'  still,  and  some  days 
but  little  wind  to  temper  the  heat  ;  though  at  the  Farm, 
this  morning,  it  is  delightful :  bright  sunshine  and  a 
steady  cool  breeze.  I  am  writing  in  the  piazza  of  the 
farm  house  (around  which  the  ste}:)hanotis  in  bloom 
twines).  Just  in  front  of  it  is  a  very  hue  akee  tree 
[Bli'^hia  sapida).  with  its  white  branches  and  light  green 
foliage,  showing  here  and  there  brilliant  x'ermilion  fruit 
pods.  The  akee  fruit  or  vegetable  is  much  liked  by  the 
West  Indians,  and  by  all  here,  but  not  by  me  as  yet.  Salt 
fish  and  akee  is  a  \"ery  fax'ourite.  indeed  a  national,  dish. 
The  akee  is,  as  described  in  Wortley's  Fruits  and  other 
Food  Products  oj  Jamaica,  "about  the  size  of  an  average 
I'^nglish  ]iear.  and  is  smiilar  in  shape  before  it  ri])ens. 
The  skin  is  tough  and  thick,  very  bright  red,  and  smooth 
on  the  outside  ;  the  inner  side  is  velvety  and  flesh-coloured, 
and  is  di\'i(le(l  into  thi"ee  segments,  each  containing  a 
fleshy,  ])ale  yellow  aril  (the  edible  portion),  one  and  a  half 
or  two  inches  long,  and  thumb-shajied,  with  a  seed  attached 
to  the  lower  end.     The  seeds  are  about  three  quarters  of 
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The  Akee  Eloquent  Nights 
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an  inch  in  diameter,  nearly  round.  l)lack.  and  \'erv  shiny. 
When  the  fruit  ripens  it  splits  from  the  apex  into  three 
exact  divisions,  which  i^nadually  spread  outwards,  dis- 
closing the  yellow  arils  with  their  lilack  points.  This  fruit, 
of  such  unu.sual  appearance  when  rii)e.  grows  in  clusters, 
and  the  remarkahle  contrast  of  colouring  seen  in  the  leaf, 
pulp.  skin,  and  seed,  makes  a  hunch  a  most  attractive  sight. 
Though  of  sueh  jiopnlarity  great  danger  is  attached  to  its 
u.se.  for  under  certain  conditions  it  develops  a  deadly 
poison,  that  has  heen  known  to  cause  the  death  of  whole 
families.  The  chemical  nature  of  this  poison,  and  tlie 
conditions  under  which  it  is  produced,  are  unknown.  It  is 
believed,  however,  that  the  fruit  is  quite  wholesome  if 
allowed  to  fully  mature  on  a  healthy  tree.  Akees  which 
have  rii)ened  on  broken  branches,  or  which  a})pear  to  have 
been  '  forced  '  in  any  way,  are  avoided.  The  seasons  for 
the  akee  are  from  February  to  April,  and  September  to 
December,  and  the  jnice  is.  at  those  times,  about  ](].  for 
four  dozens." 

By  the  side  of  the  akee  tree  is  a  fine  almond  tree,  with 
\-ery  dark  green  foliage,  in  beautiful  contrast  to  the  former. 

We  had  a  good  ride  of  twelve  miles  on  Saturday  last. 
through  some  magnificent  scenery,  and  back  b\-  moonlight. 
One  cannot  describe  the  charms  of  a  moonlight  ride  in 
Jamaica.  Our  English  summer  nights  have  their 
attractions,  when  the  air  is  soft,  and  the  stars  bright,  and 
when  one  does  not  care  to  leave  them  for  bed.  Here  we 
ha\-e  all  this,  with  the  dance  of  the  firerties,  \\-a\-e  of  the 
j)alm,  scent  of  "  s])ic\-  breeze."  and  endless  other  charms 
added.  As  I  said  elsewhere,  the  nights  here  arc  eloquent, 
and  1  cannot  helj)  mentioning  them  again. 

I  have  also  briefly  referred  before  to  the  lizards,  which 
are  to  be  seen  everywhere  in  Jamaica,  of  all  kinds,  sizes, 
and  colours  :  iierhaps  the  most  common  are  the  little 
anolis  (.1.  iodiitrus.  A  .  o{^ali)ius.  etc.).  These  little  creatiu'es 
seem  to  .sjiecially  frequent  the  dwelling-houses ;  they 
are  very  abundant  in  Jamaica,  gambolling  and  scrambling 
over  furniture  and  along  the  house  walls  in  search  of 
insects.      Thev    are    especially    destructive    to    ants,    and 
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readily  change  colour  from  golden  green  to  dark  bronze 
brown.  I  was  unfortunate  in  not  seeing  an  instance  of 
this  remarkable  power.  It  is,  perhajis.  to  a  lizard  of 
similar  habits  that  Solomon  refers  in  Pro\"erbs  xxx.  28 
(Revised  \'ersion)  :  "The  lizartl  thou  canst  seize  with  thine 
hands,  yet  is  she  in  kings'  jialaces." 

I  have  watched  the  rapid  movements  and  doings  of 
these  little  people  with  the  greatest  interest.  One  may 
often  be  seen  upon  the  jiillars  of  the  verandahs  or  among 
the  jalousies  of  the  dwellings,  with  head  turned  on  one 
side,  antl  with  his  bright  little  eves  peering  up  at  one  in  a 
knowing  sort  of  way.  As  you  continue  to  watch  him.  he 
espies  an  ant  or  small  Hv  at  some  tlistance.  and  instantly, 
almost  as  quickly  as  would  a  swallow  at  honre.  with  a  dart 
he  secures  his  prev.  These  little  lizards  are  evidently  fond 
of  fun  also,  if  one  may  jndge  from  their  curious  gambols 
and  antics.  The  jirotrusion  of  the  goitre,  a  ])urse-like 
formation  of  brilliant  orange  colour  under  the  throat,  too, 
is  remarkable,  and  will  be  observed  by  e\"ery  A'isitor. 
Its  j)urpose  has  not.  I  think,  been  ascertained.  Gosse 
savs  that  the  goitre  is  found  onl\'  in  the  male,  and  considers 
that  the  protrusion  or  stretching  of  this  organ  "  is  meant 
as  an  expression  of  angei'  and  defiance  to  one  of  the  same 
sex."  Others  have  suggested  "  that  as  these  creatures 
prey  upon  butterflies  and  other  insects,  this  brilliant,  disc- 
like surface  ma\-  ])rc\sent  an  attraction  to  wagrant  insects, 
bv  its  resemblance  either  to  a  richlv  coloured  Hower  or  an 
equally  gay  butterfly." 

We  recently  \-isited  some  friends,  at  a  place  about  two 
miles  from  here,  but  had  to  walk,  as  there  was  no  carriage 
wa\-.  unless  we  liad  gone  to  town  and  a  long  way  round. 
It  was  a  rough  tramp  through  the  busli.  up  and  down  the 
mountain  side.  A  lady  of  our  comjnin\'  had  a  fall  en 
route,  but  without  much  ill  effect.  At  the  close  of  our 
visit  two  of  our  friends  \'ery  kindly  ottered  to  show  us 
a  short  cut  back,  but  missed  the  track,  and  had  to 
retrace,  so  it  was  nearly  dark  (the  sun  sets  with  us  now 
about  5. JO.  and  darkness  follows  a  few  minutes  after, 
since    there    is   \-ery  little    twilight   here)   by  the  time  we 
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reached  the  houndary  wall  of  the  farm,  and  they  hoth  hatl 
then  to  find  their  way  home.  The  lady  had  no  bonnet  or 
head  coverinf(.  and.  as  I  feared,  they  lost  their  way.  and 
are  not  likely  soon  to  forget  their  experience. 

The  tennis  court  at  this  house  is  unique,  with  fairy- 
land sun'oundings  of  tropical  trees,  flowers,  and  shrubs,  a 
dreamy  "  Arabian  Nights  "  sort  of  place.  The  tea  and 
iced  drinks  ])rovided  by  our  kind  friends  were  accc])table 
after  the  hot  walk.  Everything  is  iced  here,  and  one 
wonders  why  ice  is  not  used  more  during  our  hot  summer 
davs  in  England.  A  fresh  supply  from  the  town  comes 
up  here  every  evening  for  dinner  purjwses. 

In  the  country  districts  it  is  noticeable  that  the  negro 
usually  chooses  a  ))retty  and  .secluded  spot  for  the  con- 
struction of  his  dwelling.  The  \'isitor  may  often  see  a 
rough  jxith  leading  oft'  the  main  road.  a})parently  into  the 
wood,  but  which,  if  followed  for  a  short  distance,  brings 
him  to  one  of  these  picturesque  habitations.  The  \aiiety 
and  beauty  of  the  trees  and  vegetation  surrounding  it 
provide  the  charm  ;  the  fine  trees  include  the  big  broad- 
leaved  bread-fruit,   the  great   mango,   and  others. 

The  fruit  of  the  mango  did  not  at  all  attract  me,  although 
the  natives  appear  to  appreciate  it  highly.  Even  "  number 
eleven,"  said  to  be  the  liest  in  fiavour.  was  not  to  be 
compared  with  the  Asiatic  \'ariety  which  I  had  tasted  in 
Colombo,  and  which  to  me  is  excellent.  The  mango  was 
introduced  into  Jamaica  in  the  i8th  century.  There  are 
eleven  varieties,  including  the  hog,  beef,  yam.  turi)entine, 
robin,  and  other  kinds.  It  is  a  source  of  food  obtainable 
by  the  negro  between  June  and  October  without  any  sweat 
of  the  brow. 

Occasionally,  and  especially  ori  the  sea  coast,  little 
isolated  groups  of  nati\e  dwellings  are  met  with.  l)uilt  in 
the  form  of  a  square  with  an  ojxmi  s})ace  in  the  centre,  and 
embowered  in  cocoanut  palms.  We  frequently  passed  a 
group  of  such  houses  when  di'i\'ing  on  the  main  road 
from  Montego  Ha\-  to  Ealmouth.  This  group  is  known 
as  W'hitehouse.  I  ])aitl  it  a  x'isit  one  day.  had  a  talk 
with    tl;e    natix'es.    ;md    "  snajjped  "    a    section     of    their 


io8         Interested    Natives — A   Morning    Bath 

enclosure.     The  interest  manifested  in  the  operation  was 
considerahle. 

The  family  group  in  the  adjoining  picture  were  also 
interested,  especially  the  boy  on  the  right,  who  is.  I  think, 
sufficiently  attractive  (!)  to  be  accorded  a  space  to  himself, 
in  an  earlier  jxirtion  of  the  book,  as  illustrating  "  Young 
lainaica." 


A    Family   Group. 


In  the  course  of  a  drive  or  walk  by  the  sea  coast  a  huge 
drove  of  cattle  may  sometimes  be  seen  with  their  drovers, 
absolutely  in  piiris  natiiralibiis.  well  out  in  the  sea,  taking 
a  morning  bath  (see  "  Cattle  Bathing.") 
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The  native  village  sho)\  usually  a  wooden  struetinv.  is 
an  interesting  establishment.  Most  things  can  be  bought 
here  in  the  shape  of  groceries,  provisions,  antl  drinks,  and 


Cattle    Bathing. 


being  open  to  the  roads,  as  in  the  case  of  tho.se  in  the  towns, 
the  })roceedings  within  are  visible.  The  inscri}:)tion  on 
the  front  of  one  of  these,  which  the  picture,   "A  \'illage 
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A   Village    Shop. 


Sho]),"  shows,  is  amusing.     The  proj)rietor  of  this  establish- 
ment is  an  intelligent  man  and  a  hard  worker  ;  he  grows  the 
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iio  Native    Banana    Store 

Iruil  which  he  sells,  is  i4'i\'ini(  his  boys  a  tirst-rate  education, 
and  is  generalh'  well-to-do.  He  apjiears  in  the  lecture. 
'"A  Banana  Store."  beaiing  a  hunch  of  bananas  on  his 
shoulder,  and  is  seen  also  at  the  door,  in  the  snap  of 
"A  Village  Shoj)."  After  securing  these  photograiihs  and 
promising  him  copies  (with  which  later  on  he  was  delighted), 
he  insisted  on  loading  our  buggy  with  fruit  (shaddocks, 
grape-fruit,  and  bananas),  and  absolutely  refused  to 
accej^t  any  payment  for  them.  I  did  not  like  to  take  this 
layish  gift,  but  there  was  no  denying  him.  and  we  had 
to  gi\-e  wa\-. 


A  Banana  Store. 


CHAPlliR     XI. 
"Y.S.  ••   ESTATE    AND     BLACK     RIVER. 

CATTLH      ICVF.RVWHKRE  A      HAMBOO     GROVE  SUNSETS     AT      ISLACK 

RIVER SULPHUR    BATHS THE    ARAWAKS VISITINC.  —  A    DREAMY 

RIVER AN     ALLU;AT()R  — CROSSINc;    THE    SWAMP  —  A     HIU.H-LEVEL 

HOME LAND    CRABS. 

••)'..SV  Ksfatr.   /Hack   A'izrr  District. 

.\'o:'cnil)cr  30///. 

T  AM  now  ex])loring  the  soulh-west  of  the  Island  with  a 
friend  who  knows  the  j^eople  and  neighhonrhood  welL 
For  this  district  you  go  by  rail  to  Ipswich,  a  station  about 
forty  miles  from  Montego  Haw  where  I  met  my  friend. 
After  a  long  dri\'e  through  pretty  country,  we  arrived  here 
about  mid-day.  The  owner  of  this  estate  has  kindly 
invited  us  to  stay  with  him  while  in  the  district.  His 
residence  is  a  tine  old  house  with  spacious  rooms,  and 
stands   in    the    midst     of    park-like     lands,   stocked   with 


"  A   Fine   Old    House. 
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"  Y.S."    Estate 


thousands  of  logwood  trees.  Tlicre  is  a  beautitul  gardcMij 
in  wiiicli  luiglish  roses  and  all  sorts  of  lovely  troi)ical  aiid 
other  tiowers  are  growing,  altogether  a  most  restful  retreat. 
In  the  photograph.  "  A  Fine  Old  House."  a  John 
Crow  (not  very  plain  in  the  j^eture)  will  be  seen  on  the 
roof  on  the  left,  drying  his  extended  wings  after  a  storm. 
A  row  oi  these  birds  thus  engaged  is  frequently  seen  upon 
the   roofs. 


Bamboo   Grove   at    Lacovia. 


Our  host  (whose  estate  is  about  (),ooo  acres,  and  who  runs 
another  at  Anchovy)  is  a  bachelor,  and  much  alone.  He 
might  be  described  as  a  man  who  knows  "  everything 
about  something  and  something  about  everything  " — the 
former  referring  to  the  management  of  an  estate  in  Jamaica. 
He  is  an  omnivorous  reader,  as  our  long  after-dinner 
discussions  on  a  variety  of  matters  j)roved. 

Sugar  and  rum  are  produced  here,  and  there  are  eight 
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hundred  cattle  on  the  estate.  Their  bellowing  is  a  little 
disturbing  at  night,  for  they  come  right  up  to  our  bedroom 
windows.  Our  host  and  his  surroundings  remind  one 
somewhat  of  the  Israelite  patriarchs,  for  there  is  much 
that  is  Oriental  here,  and  also  "  much  cattle."  Indeed, 
one  sees  cattle  (and  very  fine  animals  too)  almost  every- 
where in  the  Island.  The  introduction  of  an  East  Indian 
breed  some  time  ago  has  done  much  to  improve  their 
quality. 

On  Monday  afternoon  our  host  drove  us  to  the  beautiful 
Bamboo  Grove  at  Lacovia.  The  photograph  gives  some 
idea  of  it.  Next  day  three  of  us  rode  on  horseback  to 
the  "  Y.S.  Falls,"  our  host's  projierty.  A  black  servant 
was  supplied  to  me,  with  his  machette,  to  clear  the  bush 
(see  the  photograph,  "My  Camera  Carrier")  that  I  might 


Falls   on   the   Y.S,    River. 

"A   loud   :uul    vvhilt-roliL-il   watfrf;ill."-(\V.)nI.s\voitli.) 

get  the  l~)esl  view  point  for  pictures  of  these  pretty,  if  some- 
what artificial  looking,  falls.  On  the  following  morning 
we  started  for  a  long  drive  to  Black  River,  the  river  of 
the  Island,  the  little  town  at  the  mouth  being  called  by 
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Sulphur   Baths     The   Aboriginals 


its  name.  A  pretty  little  place  it  is,  with  a  veritable  "  Bay 
of  Naples  "  in  front,  from  the  shores  of  which  1  jAoto- 
graphed  some  magnificent  sunsets. 

We  "  put-up  "  at  the  Black  River  Hotel,  where  there 
was  a  natural  sulphur  bath,  which  I  patronized  twice. 
The  water  bubbles  uj)  through  rock  which  forms  the 
floor  of  the  bath,  and  is  quite  warm,  about  90°  F.  It 
was  a  highly  "  smelly  "  dip.  but  very  refreshing.  The 
landlord  of  this  hotel  is  the  }:)Ossessor  of  sundry  specimens 
of  the  })0ttery  of  the  "  Arawaks,"  the  aboriginal  race  of 
Jamaica.  They  were  obtained  from  a  kitchen-midden 
found  on  the  site  of  the  hotel.  He  very  kindly  gave  me 
some  of  these  specimens. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  quote  here  the  description  of 
the  Arawaks  or  Arrowhawks,  as  given  by  Cundall  in  his 
"  Studies  in  Jamaica  History."  He  says  :  "  Judged  by 
the  English  standard,  the  Arawaks  were  short.  The  colour 
of  their  skin  was  very  red  cinnamon  ;  their  hair  was  black, 
thick,  long,  and  very  straight  ;  their  features  were 
Mongolian  in  appearance,  and  the  expression  gentle  and 


My   Camera 
Carrier. 
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monotonous.     The  forehead  was  de{)ressed  artificially  in 
youth.     Physically  they  were  not  strong.     Ornaments  were 
more  worn   by  the  men  than  the   women.     Painting  was 
the  simj)lest  form  of  ornamentation,  the  colours  used  being 
blue,  black,  carmine,  white,  and  yellow,  derived  from  })lants 
and  earths.     They  wore  necklets  of  hog's  teeth  and  stone 
l)eads.  crowns  of  feathers  on  their  heads,  aprons  of  palm 
leaves  or  woven  cotton,  and  bands  round  their  arms  and 
legs.     Their  chief  occupations  and   means  of  living  were 
hunting   and   fishing,   and   agricultural   pursuits,   with,   in 
some  cases,  a  certain  amount  of  trading.     As  they  required 
nothing   more    than   canoes   for   travelling  on    the   water, 
simple  houses  to  live  in,  baskets  and  earthen  vessels  for 
domestic  ])urposes,  hammocks  for  rest,  rude  weapons  of 
the   chase,   and   imj^lements  such   as  stone  hatchets   and 
chisels,  and  a  few  ornaments  and  articles  of  dress,  these, 
with  a  few  crude  rock  carvings,  formed  the  sum  total  of 
their  arts  and  manufactures  ;    of  these,  all  that  remain  to 
us  are  examples  of  stone  implements  and  pottery,  a  few 
beads,  and  here  and  there  a  s{)ecimen  of  rock  carving,  to 
tell  of  a  people  who  not  so  very  long  ago  lived  by  gathering 
the  fruits  of  the  land  and  sea  of  Jamaica,  and  so  far  as  the 
arts  are  concerned  seem  to  have  occupied  a  position  midway 
between  the  natives  of  Porto  Rico  and  those  of  Florida." 
The  next  da}^  was  spent  chiefly  in  visiting.     My  friend 
having  resided  in  the  Black  River  district  for  some  years, 
knew  nearly  everyone,   including    several    members   of  a 
family    whose    name   is    prominent   in   the   business    and 
society  of  the  place,  so    the    introductions    were  endless. 
We  met  and  visited,  too,  some  of  our  fellow-voyagers  on 
the  Port  Kingston,  who  reside  in  this  district. 

Friday  was  reserved  for  a  cruise  up  the  river,  the  largest 
in  the  Island  and  navigable  for  craft  of  considerable  size  for 
about  twenty-five  miles  :  so  at  Q.30  a.m.  three  of  us,  with 
three  muscular  black  fellows  dressed  in  white,  as  rowers, 
embarked.  Our  boat  was  something  like  an  English  life- 
boat. 

(Here  I  cease  writing  to  see  and  talk  with  some  Maroons, 
just    arrived    from    their    compound    in    the    mountains. 
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On    the    Black    River 


These  are  remarkable  ]ieopk\  and  have  never  l)een 
conquered.) 

We  rowed  on  and  on  for  some  hours,  up  tliis  chearn}, 
tropical  river,  meeting  a  variety  of  dug-outs  with  strange 
crews  and  cargo  :  one,  a  fisherman  seeking  river  crayfish. 
We  bought  his  entire  catch.  I  secured  a  snap  or  two  on 
this  river,  one  showing  our  boat.  Then  came  luncli,  the 
boat  being  moored  under  the  .shade  of  a  great  tree.  The 
men  were  glad,  for  the  rowing  had  been  against  a  strong 
current,  and  the  sun  was  hot.  Then  on  again  for  a  further 
two  hours. 

As  we  proceeded,  one  of  our  boatmen  espied  an  alligator, 
or  American  crocodile,  asleep  upon  a  log,  just  above  the 
water.  We  stopped  rowing  and  backed  gently  towards 
him.  but  his  sleep  was  evidently  with  the  proverbial  one 
eye  open,  for  when  we  approached  as  near  as  I  suppose 
he  considered  safe,  he  dropped  with  a  huge  spla.sh  into 
the  river,  where,  there  being  no  guns  on  board,  we  left 
him  in  peace. 


Our   Boat  on 
the    Black    River. 
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We  were  anything  but  a  quiet  })arty.  Some  part  songs 
and  glees  awoke  the  echoes  of  the  river's  sohtudes.  and  one 
of  our  roinpanx'  being    blessed   with    a    line    tenor  x'oice, 
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helped  the  jiroceedings,  and  our  crew  e\idently  appre- 
ciated them.  Ominous  black  clouds  now  began  to  gather  : 
we  could  see  the  rain  coming,  and  thought  it  well  to 
make  foi'  a  place  called  "  Holland."  where  was  a  shed, 
and  where  we  got  ashore,  and  removed  such  of  our 
belongings  as  the  wet  could  spoil,  and  there  remained 
weatherd:)ound  for  an  hour  or  more. 

We  were  en  route  for  Lacovia.  but  could  not,  after  the 
rain  ceased,  attempt  to  go  by  water  beyond  Holland,  so  a 
"  council  of  war  "  was  held,  and  it  was  decided  to  send  a 
negro,  who  with  his  dug-out  had  "  put  in,"  also  weather- 
bound, up  to  Lacovia,  and  bring  our  buggy  half  way  ; 
we  to  obtain  mules  and  ride  to  meet  him. 

There  was  a  rough  tram  line,  leading  from  the  Holland 
shed  through  the  swamp,  and  after  waiting  at  the  shed 
about  another  hour  for  mules,  we  heard  a  truck  rumbling 
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By    Mule    Truck 


along  over  the  rough  railway,  and  this  proved  to  be  the 
means  that  had  been  i)rovided  for  conveying  us  to  our 
buggy.  We  therefore  embarked  on  vvliat  proved  one  of 
the  most  trying  journeys  it  has  been  my  lot  to  experi- 
ence. There  were  nine  of  us  in  the  truck,  seven  blacks 
and  two  Englishmen  ;  for  one  of  our  party  had  gone 
back  in  the  boat  to  Black  River.  The  jolting  and 
splashing  through  the  muddy  swam})  and  over  the  rough 
track  in  such  a  conveyance  can  be  better  imagined  than 
described.  My  friend  and  I  sat  on  our  mackintoshes  on 
the  floor  of  the  truck,  which  was  drawn  by  a  mule.  The 
mule  avoided  the  sleepers  and  negotiated  the  deep  ruts 
and   holes   most  cleverly,    and    proceeded    at    a    swinging 
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On    the    Y.S.    River. 

'I'liL-  river  p:i.st  the  iieigliljouring  liill 

Flows  like-  a  quiet  dream.'  -   (T.   I'.uchaiiaii  Re 
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pace,  dashing  up  the  nuid  around  and  uj^on  us  plentifully. 
When  we  reached  the  j)lace  where  our  buggy  was  to 
meet  us  we  found  it  had  not  arrived,  so  while  waiting 
we  were  kindly  provided  with  tea  by  the  manager  of  a 
Holland  sugar  estate.*  By  the  time  the  carriage  arrived 
it  was  nearly  dark.  and.  before  reaching  the  main  road, 
a  long  cart  track  had  to  be  traversed,  a  good  deal  of 
it  being  under  water.  We  had  not  gone  far  when, 
drojijMng  into  a  rut,  something  smashed,  which  proved  to 
be,  alas  !  the  spring  of  our  buggy.  Y.  S.  was  reached  at 
last,  but,  as  our  host  reminded  us,  four  hours  late  ;  we 
were,  however,  in  time  for  dinner  ! 

The  day  had  tried  and  tired  us  somewhat,  and  so  the 
bawling  of  the  cattle  and  the  crowing  of  the  cocks  under 
our  windows  did  not  in  the  least  interfere  with  our  slumbers. 

The  picturesque  Y.S.  River  afforded  numerous  subjects 
for  picture-making.  Bamboos  in  places  overhang  the 
stream,  and  form  graceful  arches  above  it,  and  at  the  point 
from  which  "  The  River  past  the  hill  "  was  taken,  the 
distant  mountain,  crowned  by  the  little  Moravian  Chapel, 
is  visible.  Another  little  bit  by  the  river,  with  some  cattle 
seeking  the  shade  of  the  logwood  trees,  is  quite  English  in 
character. 

We  had  the  advantage  when  at  Black  River  of  enjoying 
the  hospitality  of  a  friend  whose  residence  is  a  thousand 
feet  above  the  little  town.  The  panorama  seen  from  the 
balcony  of  the  house,  esjiecially  in  the  early  morning,  is 
entrancing,  and  embraces  almost  the  whole  of  the  Black 
River  district.  We  look  out  upon  a  wide  exi)anse  of 
undulating  savannah,  with  the  river  apj^earing  here  and 
there  as  a  serpentine  thread  of  silver  which  the  eye  could 
follow  almost  from  its  source  to  the  sea  ;  the  tro})ical  tree- 
covered  slopes  lead  the  eye  to  the  valleys  below  ;  while 
in  the  far  distance  the  Santa  Cruz  Mountains  tower  upwards. 

Our  host  here  was  quite  enthusiastic  about  the  value,  as 
a  delicacy,  of  the  Jamaica  land  crab  ;    indeed,  the  flesh  of 


*  Holland  was  the  property  of  the  Gladstone  family,  and  was 
sold  to  local  planters  in  the  life-time  of  the  late  Right  Hon. 
W.  E.  Gladstone. 
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The   Jamaica    Land    Crab 


this  strange  creature  is  much  appreciated  in  the  Island 
generally,  while  its  odd  habits  are  interesting  to  the  visitor. 
The  crab  lives  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year  in 
holes  in  the  earth,  and  in  the  stumps  of  hollow  trees, 
migrating  at  regular  intervals  to  the  seashore  for  sjiawning 
jjurposes.  It  does  not  travel  alone,  or  by  devious  ])aths, 
but  in  hundreds,  and  in   a   straight   line,  obstacles  in  the 


Logwood   Tree     By   the    Y.S.    River 
"  rJenealh  tlie  tall  tree's  sliadow   in   tlie   lu-lil 

The  silent  cattle  stand."     (I'.   lUiclianan  RL-ad.) 


way  being  of  no  moment  to  the  travellers.  The  army 
moves  in  three  battalions,  the  strongest  males  in  front, 
the  main  body  being  females,  with  the  weaklings,  male  and 
female,  in  the  rear.  Should  one  of  the  latter  become 
maimed  oi-  unable  to  proceed,  his  neighbours  devour  him. 
When  the  army  reaches  the  shore,  the  females  enter  tlie 


The    Santa    Cruz    Mountains 
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sea.  repeating  their  bath  until  the  waves  wash  off  the  spawn, 
for  which  crowds  of  hungry  fish  are  waiting,  so  that  only 
about  one  third  of  the  progeny  survives.  The  black 
variety  of  the  land  crab  is  considered  a  sj)ecial  delicacy. 

We  thought  to  go  to-day  to  Malvern,  in  the  Santa  Cruz 
Mountains,  some  six  miles  from  here  ;  but  as  the  weather 
is  a  little  doubtful,  and  as  we  are  both  tired,  we  shall 
probablv  aliandon  that  part  of  our  programme  and  sjKMid 
a  quiet  day  in  this  restful  place.  The  climate  in  the  Santa 
Cruz  Mountains  is  said  to  be  perfect ;  the  air  is  dry,  and  it 
is  an  ideal  spot  for  consumptives. 


Jamaica   Land   Crab. 

ActiKil  size — 8J3   ins.   Ijy   :;  i 
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CHAPTER     XII. 

MONTEGO     BAY    TO     MANDHVILLE. 
CHRISTMAS. 


POLICE        CAUTION A         HOI.TINC        MAKE MY      LITTLE       GUIDE 

AMERICANS SOCIABILITY  STORMS AMUSING     SHOPS  —  SPUR 

TREE    HILL DAGGER     PLANTS EARLY    DOLES A    UNIQUE    EXPE- 
RIENCE  WORK     OF     THE     CHLTRCHES SELF-HELP     SOCIETY ITS 

VALUABLE     WORK. 

Jllattdt'ville, 

December  i^lh. 

A  FTER  rambling  in 
^  the  Black  River 
district  we  returned  to 
Montego  Bay  for  a  brief 
period,  and  are  now 
exploring  the  Mandeville 
neighbourhood.  Here 
also  there  have  been 
torrents  of  rain ;  the 
])ro})hets  say  it  will  now 
last  over  Christinas. 

On     leaving     a    shop 

at    Montego    Bay     last 

week  a  native  j)oliceman 

?  "     I    owned   uj)  to  the 


My  little  guide  at  Mandeville. 


asked,  "  Is  dat  yo'  buggy,  sah  : 
impeachment.  "  Then,  sah,"  said  he,  "  I  ought  run  yo' 
in,  'cause  yo'  leave  yo'  buggy  in  public  street  widout 
control."  I  thanked  him,  saying  I  did  not  know  the  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  town,  but  would  ob.serve  them  in 
the  future.  He  gave  me  a  pleasant  salute  next  day,  and  I 
was  not  "  run  in." 


Mandeville 


12' 


The  day  following,  the  prize-giving  to  the  pupils  of  one 
of  the  schools  was  going  on  at  the  Court  House  in  the  town, 
and  I  was  waiting  outside  in  my  friend's  dog-cart.  Some 
clapping  of  hands  occurred,  which  the  mare  did  not  like, 
and  bolted.  I  let  her  go  some  distance  (she  did  not  reach 
the  uncontrollable  stage),  and  got  her  quiet,  and  came  back 
by  another  route  to  the  same  spot,  and  fortunately  no 
mischief  ha])j)ened. 

It  is  very  pretty  here  in  Mandeville,  the  scenery  not 
Jamaican  at  all,  being  more  like  that  of  an  English  village  : 
but,  although  two  thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  it  is  hot. 
I  took  a  two  hours'  walk  this  afternoon,  and  had  to  change 
everything  afterwards.  A  bright  little  brown  maid,  whom  I 
met  in  the  road,  and  of  whom  I  asked  my  way,  volunteered 
to  show  me  the  sights  in  the  town.  I  accepted  the  kind 
offer,  and  took  a  picture  of  her,  "  My  Little  Guide,  etc.," 
of  course  giving  her  a  copy,  to  her  great  delight. 

There  are  about  a  dozen  Americans  staying  here,  and 
an  English  lady  and  gentleman  from  Reading.  We  are 
a  lively  company.  Last  night  I  spent  a  couple  of  hours 
on  the  piazza  of  the  hotel  with  six  of  the  Americans, 
discussing  matters.  English  and  American,  of  divers  kinds, 
the  interest,  I  think,  being  mutual. 

The  American  evidently  appreciates  and  values  Jamaica 
more  than  we  English  people  do  :  possibly  the  shorter 
voyage  has  something  to  do  with  it  ;  but.  at  the  various 
hotels  in  the  Lsland  where  I  have  stayed,  the  proportion 
of  American  j^eople  to  English  is  at  least  six  to  one.  There 
is  far  less  reserve  amongst  the  Americans  one  meets  here, 
as  elsewhere,  than  amongst  the  English. 

In  these  hotels  one  soon  becomes  acquainted  with  one's 
fellow  visitors,  dining  at  a  common  table  being  favourable 
to  this. 

We  consider  our  climate  at  home  a  changeable  one.  but 
surely  that  of  Jamaica  is  not  less  so.  Ten  minutes  ago 
the  sun  was  shining,  and  there  was  practically  no  wind  ; 
then  came  a  sudden  rushing  of  servants  up  the  staircases 
and  quick  closing  of  windows,  followed  by  a  small  hurricane 
and  torrents  of  rain. 
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Curious    Shops — Spur    Tree    Hill 


At  the  Parish  Church  here  yesterday  the  new  Coadjutor- 
Bishop  of  Jamaica.  Dr.  Jocelyn.  was  the  preacher  ;  the 
cluuTh  was  practicaUy  full. 

Some  of  the  Jamaica  shops  are  amusing.  A  small 
shanty,  in  which  there  is  not  standing-room  for  more  tlian 
on(>    person,    may     bear    such     an    inscrij^tion    as.    "  The 


A   West-End    Establishment. 


People's  Restaurant."  etc.  ;  "  A  West-End  Establish- 
ment "  shows  one  of  these.  The  inscription  over  the 
head  of  the  ))ioprietor  on  the  left  is  "Tailoring  Depart- 
ment;" that  over  the  doorway,  "Boots  and  shoemaker: 
atrialorderwillconvince  "  ! 

Of  the  many  fine  drives  from  Mandeville,  perhaps  that 
to  Spur  Tree  Hill  is  one  of  the  most  favoured.  The 
mountain  scenery  on  this  route  is  very  grand.  I  passed 
near  the  summit  of  the  hill  a  grou])  of  dagger  plants  standing 
like  sentinels  on  the  roadside.  The  bark  of  this  plant  is 
u.sed  for  all  kinds  of  fancy  work.  From  just  above  this 
spot  is  a  good  view  of  the  Santa  Cruz  Mountains,  the 
houses  at  Malvern  being,  on  a  fine  dav.  clearlv  visible. 


Christmas    in    Jamaica  125 

At  Mandeville  more  or  less  rain  continued  up  to  the  day 
of  my  leaving ;  hut  the  large  company  staving  in  the 
hotel,  chiefly  of  Americans,  as  alreach'  mentioned,  made 
the  sojourn  \-ery  jileasant.      ^hmy  regretful   "  goodhyes  " 


Group  of  Dagger   Plants. 

were  said  as  I  drove  away  from  the  hotel  to  the  railway 
station. 

Moniego  Bay,  January,  1Q06.  On  Christmas  morning 
we  paid  a  visit  to  the  town  (Montego  Bay)  at  seven  a.m. 
to   witness  the  giving  of  doles  to  the  poor  in  the  market 
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Christmas    Decorations 


place.  It  was  a  unique  sight,  one  not  to  be  forgotten, 
and  not  in  the  least  like  that  which  accompanies  a  similar 
occasion  at  home.  Here  were  crowds  of  natives  in  holiday 
dress  in  the  brilliant  sunshine,  bent  on  ha\ing  a  good  day  ; 
multitudes  of  children,  nearly  all  provided  with  some  toy  : 
chiefly  coloured  balloons  with  a  squeak  attached  (Jamaicans 
call  them  "fee  fees");  big  girls  and  little  carried  these, 
and  the  piping  of  them  was  all  round  one.  But  it  was 
a  spectacle  to  be  seen,  and  cannot  easilv  be  described. 
The  view  shows  the  holiday  crowd  in  the  town  on 
Christmas  Eve. 

The  Christmas  decorations  of  the  church  were  beautiful. 
One  missed  the  English  holly,  etc.,  but  the  general  effect 
was  rich  and  warm  in  the  extreme.  Mosses  in  banks,  with 
the  large  vermilion  blo.ssoms  of  the  hibiscus  resting  on 
them,  ferns  and  palms  in  profusion,  and  the  many-coloured 
crotons,  tastefully  placed  with  other  plants,  made  uj)  a 
delightful  and  artistic  whole. 
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Christmas    Eve.    Montego    Bay 
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The  church  was  pretty  full  on  the  Sunday  before,  but 
not  many  were  present  on  Christmas  Day.  The  church 
is  a  fine  stone  building  ;  one  of  the  largest  in  the  country 
parishes.  There  are  several  very  fine  monuments  (one  by 
Bacon)  ;  and  the  wood-w'ork.  with  the  interior  seats, 
gallery  and  all.  is  of  mahogany. 


Parish    Church.    Montego    Bay. 


The  places  of  worshij:)  in  the  Island  are  plentiful,  both 
as  to  num]:)er  and  denominational  variety.  They  com- 
prise E]:)iscopalians,  Baptists,  Wesleyans,  Presbyterians, 
Moravians,  Congregationalists,  The  Christians,  Seventh- 
day  Adventists  ;  and  in  Kingston,  St.  Ann,  Trelawny, 
and  St.  James  there  are  some  Roman  Catholics,  the 
temporal  head  of  the  province  being  called  the  Bishop  of 
Thyatira.  The  ^loravians  were  the  earliest  missionaries 
to  settle  in  Jamaica,  and  date  back  to  1752;  but  the 
Church  of  England  was  rc})re.sented  in  the  Island  long 
before  this.  In  the  Moravian  Church  the  male  and  female 
worship]:)ers  occu})y  the  seats  right  and  left  of  the  pulpit 
respectively,  and  do  not  sit  promiscuously  as  in  other 
places  of  worship. 
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The    Work    of  the    Churches 


Apart  from  the  vahiable  work  ot  the  churches,  verv 
much  ])raiseworthy  effort  is  made  by  the  ladies  to  improve 
the  home  Hfe  of  the  peojjle,  and  in  \"iew  of  the  prevaiung 
conditions,  this  is  urgently  needed  ;  for  there  are  not 
wanting  evidences  which  suggest  doubt  as  to  the  sincerity 
of  much  of  the  profession  of  religion  which  prevails 
throughout  the  Island.  While  this  is  to  be  regretted,  one 
cannot  help  reflecting  what  the  condition  of  the  population 
to-day  would  have  been,  but  for  the  many  good  influences 
which  have  been  continuously  brought  to  bear  upon  it  in 
all  directions.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  also,  that  the 
peoj^le    are    not    yet     three    generations     removed    from 


■■  Self-Help  "    Class. 


slavery,  and  that  many  of  its  baneful  results  will  take  long 
to  eradicate.  And  one  was  gkul  to  note  that,  at  any  rate 
in  some  of  the  Jamaican  churches,  the  ethics  of  Christianity 
were  not  "  crowded  out  by  the  undue  presentation  of 
doctrine  and  dogma." 

The  "  Upward  and  Onward  "  Society  of  the  women  of 
Jamaica  is  doing  excellent  work  in  the  direction  referred 
to.  Its  ol:)ject  is  (quoting  from  its  report)  "  to  unite  as 
many  as  possible  of  the  women  of  Jamaica  in  the  promo- 
tion of  womanly  virtue,  jnire  family  life,  and  a  healthy 
public    opinion    on    moral     questions,    these    ends    being 


"Self-Help"    Society 
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essential   to  imlixidual   haj^piness  and   the  wellaiv   of   the 
State." 

The  "  SeH-Help  "   Societv  was  esta]:)hslie(l  previously  to 
the  al)()\'e  and  is  now  working  steadily  in  connection  with 


SlII    Help"      Work    lor    Sal 


it  in  Kingston  and  .Montego  Bay.  The  aim  of  the  ladies 
conducting  this  is  "  to  teach  and  foster  independence  in 
the  native  girls."  The  instruction  inchules  laundry  work, 
marmalade  making,  drawn-thread  work,  fancy  sewing, 
bead  and  basket  work.  etc..  etc.,  lor  sale  locally  and  else- 
where. The  classes  at  Montego  Bay  are  held  at  the 
residence*  of  Mrs.  Mills  in  Harbour  Street.  One  of  the 
daughters  of  this  lady.  Miss  Isabel  Mills,  is  the  Hon.  Lady 
Superintend(>nt.  The  residence  of  this  kindly  family 
(some  of  the  members  of  which  are  referred  to  elsewhere) 
is  a  W'litable  centre  of  hospitality  to  workers  and  visitors. 
I  add  here  a  snapshot  of  a  lady  teaching  a  couple  of 
negrot's  at  her  own  residence.  The  man  on  the  right  is  a 
Maroon,  and  although  an  unconquered  peojile,  this  one 
may  be  said  to  be  "  conquered  at  last." 

9 
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A  "  Cafe  Chantant  "   lias   just  been    hekl  at   the  Court 
House  here  in  aid  of  the  Cluuxh  funds.     The  decorations 


The 
Lesson  : 


Conquered 

'  at  last." 


reminded  me  more  of  Cliristmas  at  liome  than  anything 
has  done;  and  the  well-laden, Christmas  trees,  the  Chinese 
lanterns,  the  pretty  dresses  of  the  ladies  and  children, 
etc.,  etc.,  were  quite  in   keej:)ing  with  the  thought. 


Self-Help  "   Girls     Marmalade    making. 
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CHAPTER     XIII. 
AT     TRYALL. 

A     BEAUTlFll.     RESIDllNCE COCOAXL-T     (IROWIXd CURIOUS    CHARAC- 
TERISTICS   OF    THE    TREE VARIETY    OF    USES FLOOR    POLISH  I  Nd 

"  ENGLISH  "     SCENERY. 


T  RECEI\'ED  an  invitation  irom  the  pro})rietor  recently 
to  pay  a  visit  to  Trvall  Estate,  a  drive  of  abont 
twelve  miles  \\'est  from  Montego  Bay.  The  Estate  is 
beautifully  situated  above  the  oj)en  sea,  and  is  fringed 
with  cocoanut  palms.  The  house  internally  is  more 
English  in  character  than  any  I  have  seen.  Externally 
this  beautiful  residence  is  arranged  on  a  novel  and  unusual 
plan  for  Jamaica,  being  somewhat  Oriental  in  design, 
but  it  appears  to  be  convenient  in  every  way.  The  house 
is  built  in  sections,  forming  three  sides  of  a  square,  the 
garden  and  barbecues  (stone  fiats,  of  considerable  extent, 
}n-ovided  for  the  sun-drying  of  pimento,  coffee,  etc.) 
forming  the  centre,  each  section  of  one  storey  only.  One 
i:iortion  of  the  square  contains  the  drawing  room  and  bed- 
rooms ;  a  creeper-covered  avenue,  some  sixty  feet  long, 
built  of  a  kind  of  trellis  work,  leads  to  another  building 
containing  the  dining  and  housekeeper's  rooms  ;  and 
beyond  are  the  kitchen  and  servants'  quarters. 

Three  of  us  took  quite  a  long  ride  on  horseback  o\-er 
a  })ortion  of  this  estate.  Our  host  is  a  grower  of  cocoa- 
nuts,  for  exjwrt.  and  the  beautiful  trees  (of  which  there 
are  about  15.000  on  the  estate)  were  visible  in  all  directions 
during  our  ride. 

Some  of  these  cocoanut  palms  will  be  seen  in  the 
picture  of  the  group  of  cattle  taken  on  this  estate.  I 
believe   that    the    Jamaica    j^lanter    reckons    on    clearing 
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about    a    dollar    net    per    tree,    per    year,    from   cocoanut 
growinjj;. 

The  cocoanut  is  exported  largely.  You  see  these 
graceful  ])alms  everywhere,  and.  ])erhaps.  of  all  the 
trees  which  adorn  the  Island,  the  cocoanut  "  bears  the 
jmlm "  for  usefulness,  if  not  for  beauty.  It  has  been 
called  "  the  prince  of  palms."  The  tree  is  said  to  thrive 
best  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sea.  It  certainly  does 
well  at  Tryall.  Here,  and  in  other  places,  the  coast 
is  fringed  with  them.  It  is  curious  to  see  the  trunks 
of  these  beautiful  trees  of  the  same  thickness,  combined 
with  all  gradations  of  stature.  One  tree  may  be  sixty 
feet  high  and  another  only  three  feet,  but  both  may 
possess  a  stem  of  equal  chameter.  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  stem  of  a  palm  acquires  its  full  diameter  before 
it  begins  to  rise  from  the  earth.*  From  the  sap  of 
the  Hower  sjiathe.  palm  wine  or  totldv  is  prejx^red.  The 
young  nut  in  its  green  condition  vields  a  pleasant,  refreshing 
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Floor-polishing 


water  and  jelh'.  Children,  and  adults  too.  much  appreciate 
thi.s  early  j^roduct  of  the  nut.  Cocoanut  water  is  supplied 
gratis  to  the  guests  at  some  of  the  Jamaica  hotels.  The 
negro  women  may  often  be  seen  prej)aring  cocoanut  oil 
from  the  dry  kernel  of  the  nut.  which  is  used  for  cooking 
and  lighting.  The  flower  stalk  makes  a  useful  whitewash 
brush.  The  leaves  are  employed  for  thatching  the  native 
houses,  and  for  baskets,  hats,  and  mats.  Coir  fibre  is 
secured  from  the  dried  husk  of  the  fruit.  The  trunk 
provides  the  "  porcupine  wood  "  used  and  valued  in 
England  and  locally  for  cabinet  work  and  walking-sticks. 
The  shell  is  carved  for  ornaments,  some  of  which  are  shown 
in  the  illustration  of  Jamaica  curios  on  a  later  page. 
The  dried  husk  is  also  used  for  making  the  fioor-jwlishing 
brushes  which  are  in  general  use  in  the  Island. 

One  of  these  is  shown  in  the  illustration  as  an  examj^le. 
for  the  jiolishing  business  is  unique,  and  has  been  tlius 
described  :  "  Scarcely  anything  surprises  a  European 
more  than  to  tread  on  floors  as  beautifully  jwlished 
as  the  finest  tables  of  our  drawing  rooms.  The  mode 
in  which  the  gloss  is  daily  renewed  is  curious.  If  the 
\-isitor  should  i^eep  out  of  his  bedroom  about  dawn 
of  day,  he  would  see  some  half-a-do7,en  sable  handmaids 
on  their  knees  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  with  a  great 
tray  full  of  sour  oranges  cut  in  halves.  Each  maid  takes 
a  half  orange,  and  rubs  the  floor  with  it  until  its  juice 
is  exhausted  ;  it  is  then  tlirown  aside,  and  the  process 
is  continued  with  another.  When  the  whole  floor  has  been 
thus  rubbed  with  orange-juice,  it  is  vigorously  scrublx'd 
with  the  half  of  a  cocoanut  husk,  the  rough  fibres  of  which, 
acting  as  a  stiff  brush,  soon  impart  such  a  reflective  power 
to  the  hard  wood  as  would  i)ut  '  Day  and  Martin  '  into 
ecstasies.  After  the  last  touch  is  given,  it  is  amusing  to 
see  the  precautions  taken  by  the  waiting-maids  to  avoid 
dimming  its  beauty.  The  preparation  for  breakfast,  and 
various  other  duties,  performed  by  servants  with  bare  feet, 
would  seem  to  make  it  imjwssible  that  the  floor  should 
remain  untarnished,  but  it  does  ;  and  it  is  thus  managed. 
The  girl  takes  two  pieces  of  linen  cloth,  and  sets  one  foot 
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English-like     Scenery 


u}X)n  each  :  then,  with  her  threat  toe  and  its  next  neij^^libour. 
slie  s^rasps  a  ])inch  of  the  cloth  (for  the  negroes'  toes  are 
almost  as  effective  as  fingers),  and  th.ns  scuffles  about  th.e 
fioor.  practice  enabling  her  to  do  this  with  facility,  without 
her  feet  e\'er  coming  into  contact   with  the  wood." 

Here  and  there  in  the  Island  one  meets  with  scenery 
\"ery  similar  in  character  to  that  of  our  English  landscape. 
"  By  the  Still  Waters."  a  portion  of  my  friends'  estate, 
IS  an  example  of  th.is. 
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CHAPTER     XIV. 
NATIVE     LIFE. 

CHAKACTIIKISTICS   OF   THIC   JAMAICAN HFFKCTS   OF   INTF;KM  AKRI  Ad  IC  — 

NO     "   HKARTU  "     IX     THE     HOMES HOl'SES     OF     THF.     PICASANTKV 

DESCRIIJKU — THEIR    CONDITIONS    OF     LIFE  —  FOOD     AND    DRINK  — 
TOBACCO. 

.  //  .Von/ixo  Hay. 
"X^^K  had  arranfi^c'd  to  visit  Cuba,  hut  the  special  turbine 
steamer  hy  which  we  were  to  sail  did  not  put  in  an 
apj)earance,  as  was  intended,  and  advertised  :  nor  could 
the  agents  tell  us  when  she  would  go.  due  j^robablv  to  the 
highly  disturbed  condition  of  Cuba  at  the  time.  Rumours 
of  internal  wars  of  a  serious  nature  in  that  island  reach  us.* 
so  we  ha\'e  abandoned  the  trip. 

It  was  (juite  cool  here,  not  to  sav  cold,  during  the  night  ; 
I  could  ha\'e  done  witli  a  blanket. 

I  ha\'e  now  had  some  four  months'  pleasant  experience 
of  Jamaica  and  its  inhabitants,  antl  am  enabled,  with  the 
aid  of  information  willingly  and  kindU'  supplied  b\-  friends 
and  others  (residents),  to  api)end  a  few  remai'ks  on  life, 
etc..  in  the  Island. 

\"ai"ious  shades  of  colour  are  x'isible  in  the  skin  of  the 
Jamaican,  ranging  from  the  blackest  black.  thi"ougli  all 
grades  of  lirown.  up  to  white.  The  type  of  face  of  the 
black  man  is  mainly  that  of  the  pure  negro.  l)ut  as  miglit 
be  exi)ecte(l  fiom  the  intermarriage  of  white  with  black, 
and  from  the  conditions  which  prex^ail  in  the  Island.  \'ou 
constantly  find  faces  of  the  refined  English  type — i.e..  the 


*  Since    jiractically    stopped    by    the    firm   action    of    l^resident 
Koosexelt. 
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aquiline  nose,  the  liigh  forehead,  the  thin  lips.  etc..  com- 
bined with  absolute  blackness  of  skin,  antl  with  the 
highest  culture  too.  I  met  some  clever  lawyers  of  this 
type — Jamaican — as  well  as  clergy,  doctors  and  others. 
who.  I  should  sav.  were  in  no  wav  inferior  in  (}ualitications 
and  refinement  to  our  professional  men  at  home. 

A  friend  of  mine  in  Jamaica  describes  the  ])0})u!ati;)n  as 
an  "  ethnological  epitome  in  course  of  construction — 
the  majority  to-day  Africari  hy  race  and  instinct.s  :  the 
middle  class  hybrid,  with  a  strong  leaning  to  English  ; 
the  small  English  minority  exotic." 

According  to  our  English  ideas  there  .seems  to  be  little 
home  life  in  Jamaica.  There  is  nothing  in  the  life  condi- 
tions of  the  Jamaica  native  at  all  analogous  to  those  of  the 
Scotch  villager  so  well  described  by  Burns  in  his  "  Cottar's 
Saturday  Night."     In  the  homes  of  the  ]:)eoi:>le  there  is  no 


A  Coolie  Hut     Woman  with  pipe,  man  with    machette. 
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hearth,  which  in  England  forms  the  gravitating  centre  of 

family  life. 

The  houses  of  the  jieasantry  are  mostly  Sjianish  wall — 

that    is,  a    frame    of    hard    wood    tilled    in    with  masonry 

between  the  ajMights. 
Wattle  and  daub  is 
the  other  method  of 
building,  a  kind  of 
basket-work  pitched 
with  clay  or  lime. 
■'  A  Coolie  Hut 
shows  one  of  these 
wattle  and  daub 
establishments  ;  and 
the  adjoining  picture 
shows,  on  a  larger 
scale,  "  The  Lady  of 
the  House  "  with  her 
pipe.  These  huts  are 
\'ery  fiimsv  struc- 
tures, roofed  o\-er 
with  round  lumber, 
and  thatched  with 
sugar-cane  tops  or 
They  .seldom  contain 
have    very    often    no 


Tlie   Lady  of  the   House. 


leaves    when    not   shingled, 
than    two    apartments,    and 


j)alm 

more 

floor  of   anv  kind  other  than  the  earth.     The  two  rooms 

are    the    hall     and    a    bedroom.     There   are    seldom    any 

sash    windows  :    for     the    most    jxirt    they   are    (if    any) 

jalousies. 

The  conditions  of  negro  life  are  sometimes  very  hard, 
and  money  is  ditiicult  to  obtain.  Th(>  poor  women  will 
char  (reduce  to  charcoal)  a  head-load  of  wood,  carry  it 
four  or  ii\-e  miles  to  the  nearest  market,  and  .sell  it  for 
"  )ii)ic  pdiice." 

The  negro  exists  and  thrix'es  upon  a  very  small  weekly 
wage.  Labourers  earn  about  is.  per  day  :  but  the  price 
of  labour  in  the  banana  districts  is  somewhat  higher. 
Estates  are  so  run-down,  owing  to  the  depression  of  the 
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sugar  market,  as  not  to  admit  of  a  more  generous  seale  of 
remuneration.  The  people  generally  work  on  the  estates 
from  Monday  to  Friday  inclusive,  and  devote  the  Saturday 
to  the  cultivation  of  their  own  provision  })atches. 

The  food  of  the  negro  consists  mainly  of  vegetables,  of 
which  there  is  a  great  variety,  includmg  yams  of  various 
kinds,  cocoes  or  eddoes.  j^lantains,  sweet  potatoes,  jiumj)- 
kins,  cassava,  corn.  j)eas.  and  bread-fruit,  with  salt  tish  as 
a  condiment. 

On  Saturdays  he  treats  himself  to  fresh  pork  or  beef, 
and  during  the  week  occasionally  obtains  goat-flesh  (goats 
are  much  in  evidence  in  the  Island). 

He  can  vary  this  food  with  fruit,  crabs,  a  little  fish  (river 
or  sea),  etc.,  without  extra  cost.  If  he  has  to  buy  all  his 
food  he  cannot  live  on  less  than  2s.  a  week  for  food  alone, 
but  that  sum  will  be  enough  for  an  ordinary  labourer,  and 
many  do  it  for  less.  Some  of  the  best  labourers  would 
think  it  extravagance  to  spend  more  than  is.  })er  week  on 
food. 

The  following  information  bearing  on  negro  labour  and 
food,  which  has  been  kindly  given  me  by  a  gentleman  acting 
as  attorney  for  .several  estates  in  the  northern  district  of 
the  Island  (Little  River),  will  interest  the  reader.  He 
says  :  "  The  rate  of  wages  per  day  has  hardly  changed  in 
the  Northern  district  since  I  have  known  it.  Ordinary 
day-labourers  get  the  same  is.  as  formerly  for  men  ;  and 
picked  men  get  is.  ]d.  Women  get  9d..  as  in  the  i)ast,  for 
select  work,   and  Od.   for   '  orra '  work   that  was  formerly 

rlopp     }-)\'     '    i)if')-'U^'    (JT'inir   '  4      crrpqt    rhaUf?'^    hps    *  al-'OH     'il^CP" 

in  the  manner  of  working,  and  improved  tools  are  now 
used  which  cheapen  the  cost,  but  do  not  lessen  the  wage  to  a 
good  worker — in  fact,  in  some  cases,  they  increa.se  it.  Of 
course,  the  (piantity  of  work  is  shortened,  as  the  man  gets 
through  more  in  a  day  by  using  better  tools  :  and  this 
helps  to  make  the  N'olume  of  work  less.  Whenever  I  have 
any  particular  work  to  do  I  always  engage  men  at  is.  jd. 
a  day,  and  find  it  juiws  better.  Most  of  it  is  done  by 
]:)iece  or  task,  and  this  is  no  harder  than  formerly.  More 
peo{)le   work   on   estates   now   than   before,   and   they  get 
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relatively  less  to  tlo.  Formerly,  the  wife  and  j)arents 
would  stop  at  home,  or  mind  the  provision  ground  :  now 
the  pro\'isi()n  ground  gets  a  back  seat.  Then,  men  and 
women  would  start  out  to  their  grounds  at  three  o'clock 
in  the  morning  ;  now  they  do  not  start  till  the  day  is  well 
aired.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  jx'ople  are  lazier, 
but  there  is  the  ine\-itable  change  that  education  brings 
in  its  early  stages  :  a  change  that  '  unrests  '  the  people 
for  the  time  being,  but  which  e\-entually  de\-el()])s  into 
l^-ojier  form.  There  is  undoubtedly  less  desire  to  cultivate 
the  ground  sim]ily  for  providing  food,  but  more  anxiety 
to  grow  saleable  products,  such  as  bananas,  etc.  The 
j:)eoj:)le  have  not  now  the  backbone  to  rely  u})on  in  the 
sha})e  of  the  j)rovision  ground  that  they  had  years  ago. 
Then  they  took  turns  to  work  on  the  estates  :  so  inan\-  gone 
to  ground,  and  so  many  working,  in  regular  sjxdls.  Now 
all  want  work.  Estates  do  not  do  as  much  work  as  before, 
ha\'ing  to  economize  in  the  endea\our  to  make  ends  meet, 
and.  therefore,  there  is  not  so  much  to  do.  Inijn'oved 
mills,  etc..  also  tend  to  reduce  labour,  but  as  yet  we  have 
not  made  a  farmer  of  Ouashie.     This  is  coming. 

"  The  manner  of  living  is  rather  a  various  subject,  as  sc 
much  depends  on  the  character  of  the  people  them.selves. 
Formerly,  a  man  with  a  family,  working  on  a  sugar  estate 
for  about  sixty  per  cent  of  his  time  and  cultivating  his 
ground  in  the  ]:)alance,  could  live  well  and  save  money  to 
buy  a  plot  of  land,  and  put  up  a  house  on  it.  His  ground 
alone  could  feed  the  family,  and  the  wages  went  for  clothes 
and  savings,  etc.  Nowadays  this  is  altered.  The  same 
class  of  man.  but  not  the  same  type,  pays  less  attention 
to  the  ground,  and  trusts  more  to  the  wages,  with  the 
result  that  he  is  more  often  hard-up  than  otherwise.  His 
ground  is  a  poor  affair,  to  which  perhaps  a  half-da\-  a  week 
is  given.  Another  great  point  is  the  fact  that  a  good 
deal  more  is  spent  on  dress  than  formerlv.  A  hard- 
working man  can  easilv  maintain  hinrsclf  and  fannly  out 
of  his  ground  if  he  goes  about  it  the  right  way,  and  then  he 
can  have  the  wages  he  earns  for  extras."' 

The  negro    is  not    the  only    consumer  of    the    salt  hsh 
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(dried  cod  and  liaddock  irom  Canada)  to  wiiicli  I  have 
referred,  since  it  appears  sometimes  upon  the  tables  of  the 
well-to-do  and  in  the  hotels,  and  is.  when  thorouf^hly 
soaked  and  served  with  akees.  an  a]i]ictizing,  if  not  a 
jKuticularly  digestible,  dish. 

Sea-fishing  goes  on  all  round  the  Island.  The  dug-out 
and  its  l:)lack  occuj)ant  in  the  otling  is  quite  a  familiar 
ol)ject  on  the  sea  coast.  Many  of  the  natives  sjiend  the 
whole  of  their  lives  in  this  industry,  suf)sisting  upon  a 
portion  of  what  they  catch,  and  selling  the  remaintler  to 
buy  clothes  and  other  necessaries. 

A  great  variety  of  fish  is  caught  in  the  Jamaican  waters, 
the  seine,  as  well  as  the  line  and  pots,  being  used  by  the 
fishermen.  The  best  kinds  of  fish,  such  as  are  usually 
ser\-ed  at  the  hotels,  are  the  "  king  fish,"  a  very  line  fellow, 
in  apjjearance  something  like  our  English  salmon,  the 
yellow-tail,  and  the  sna])per.  The  rivers  also  provide 
some  excellent  fish,  including  mountain  nnillet  (one  of  the 
three  reputed  delicacies  of  Jamaica),  and  snooks.  The 
tarpon  in  the  larger  rivers  affords  good  si)ort  for  the  angler. 

A  good  deal  of  tinned  and  bottled  food,  chiefly  American, 
is  used  in  the  Island  (though  not  by  the  negro),  including 
bottled  bacon,  which  was  a  novelty  to  me — the  quality 
being  good.  On  the  whole  the  cost  of  living  is  less  in 
Jamaica  than  in  England,  meat,  poultry,  vegetables,  and 
fruit  all  being  much  chca]~)er. 

The  bread  supi)lied  is  generally  excellent,  being  light. 
and  good  in  colour. 

The  negro  has  not  much  choice  in  tlie  way  of  drinks. 
He  is,  as  I  have  said  elsewhere,  a  sober  j^erson — although 
it  is  said  that  virtue  is  not  to  be  credited  to  him  on  that 
account,  since  practically  the  only  intoxicant  jModuced 
in  Jamaica  is  rum.  and  that  he  cannot  afford  to  buy.  Tea. 
being  some  js.  ()d.  ])er  pound,  is  quite  out  of  his  reach,  so 
he  drinks  chiefly  what  is  called  bush  tea.  i.e..  infusions  of 
a  variety  of  herbs,  mint,  sorrel,  etc.,  some  of  which  are 
])leasant  beverages  enough,  and  are  said  to  possess  valuable 
medicinal  proj)erties.  I  tried  a  decoction  made  from 
sorrel,  and  found  it  excellent.     Some  coffee  is  used  bv  the 
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negro  ;  that  can  he  hought  at  about  jch  per  pound,  and 
very  excellent  coffee  it  is — the  Blue  Mountain  variety 
being,  perhaps,  the  finest  coffee  grown  in  the  world. 

The  well-to-do  Jamaican  slakes  his  thirst  with  pretty 
much  the  same  drinks  as  tho.se  consumed  in  England  in 
the  summer,  including  plentv  of  tea.  and  with  kola,  a 
non-into.\icant  aerated  water,  made  from  the  kola  nut, 
with  a  few  other  native  j^roducts  added.  1  often  find 
a  glass  of  iced  kola  \"ery  pleasant  and  refreshing  when 
the  shade  temperature  is  in  the  nineties.  All  drinks  are 
iced,  as  in  India  and  elsewhere.  Each  town  of  any  size 
has  its  ice  factorw  and  ice.  which  is  retailed  at  about  four 
pounds  for  a  pennv  in  Kingston  in  the  town  shoi)s  (two 
pounds  for  three-farthings  in  the  pro\'inces),  is  as  much  a 
household  necessity  as  bread  with  us.  My  preconceived 
views  as  to  the  harmful  effects  when  very  hot  of  taking 
iced  drinks  went  to  the  winds  l:)efore  I  had  been  many  weeks 
in  Jamaica.  "  Pimento  dram,"  made  from  rum  and 
allspice,  is  a  pleasant  Jamaica  cordial,  and  "  i)lanters 
punch  "  also  is  i)repared  from  rum  and  limes.  The  subject 
of  Jamaica  drinks  of  to-tlav  reminds  one  of  Michael  Scott's 
descri])tion  in  "Tom  Cringle's  Log"  of  the  habits  which 
then  ]:)revailed  in  Jamaica.  The  days  of  Scott  were  some- 
what different  from  ours — they  were  days  of  rum  punch 
uj:)  to  twelve  o'clock,  and  sangaree  in  the  afternoon. 
Sangaree  was  made  of  Madeira  wine,  sugar,  and  water, 
with  a  bit  of  lemon  peel  and  a  little  grated  nutmeg  added. 

Some  luxuries  are  within  the  j)urchasing  power  of  the 
negro,  including  sugar  and  tobacco,  which  are  cheap 
enough. 

Cigarettes  cost  about  a  penny  for  sixteen.  Cigars, 
excellent  in  quality,  are  relatively  equally  cheap.  But 
it  is  a  curious  fact,  that  while  the  Jamaican  is  trying  to 
l)ush  his  home-grown  tobacco  in  various  forms  in  the 
English  markets,  he  himself  is  often  found  smoking 
English  and  American-made  cigarettes.  The  tobacco 
largely  grown  and  used  by  the  negro  rejoices  in  the 
name  of  "  Jackass  rope."  He  will  grow.  dry.  cure,  and 
carr\'  this   sometimes   as   man\'  as    fort\'  miles    to   sell   for 
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threepence  [ht  yard.  It  is  saitl  to  i)e  verv  coarse  in 
tia\'onr.  I  did  not  try  it.  Hu,i;'e  rolls  of  this  tobacco  are 
carried  in  baskets  on  tire  heads  of  the  negro  women  to 
the  markets,  where  it  is  sold,  as  well  as  in  some  of  the 
shops.  This  tobacco  is  shown  in  the  photograjih  of 
Jamaica  cnrios.  E\-erylhing  here  is  carried  on  the  head, 
and   m()>tl\'   b\'   females. 
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THE  SUC.AR-CANI-:  —A     '  JOHN  CROW        MILL SOBRIETY  OF  THE  NATIVE 

HIS    LOVE    OF    LITUiATION TIME    LIGHTLY   REGARDED NATIViC 

SHOI'S       AND       RESIDENCES  MARKETS  BUSY      CONDITIONS  

AHSF.NCE     OF     ENGLISH     OBJECTIONABLES — EARLY     MORNINC;      IN 

THE     MARKET     DESCRIBED     BY      NATIVE     GIRL HAIR-DRESSING 

DICNTISTRY — MARKET     PRICES     OF     FRriTS,      ETC. THE     GENIP 

SENSE  OF  FITNESS  OF  THINGS  LACKING PHYSIC HUMANITARIAN 

METHODS  IN  JAMAICA DRESS  OF  PLANTERS BUSINESS  HOURS  — 

DOMESTIC    SICRVANTS  —GAMES. 


'T^'^HE  negroes,  men  and  women,  l)oy.s  and  girls,  are  very 
fond  of  the  sugar-cane.  They  may  be  frequently 
seen  sitting  at  their  doors,  or  elsewhere,  nibbling  away  at 
a  long  length  of  it.  And  while  the  e.\i)orted  sugar  is  of 
course  j^roduced  on  the  large  estates,  the  juice  is  expressed 
also  l)y  the  negroes  from  cane  grown  on  their  own  small 
allotments,  a  "  John  Crow"  mill  being  used  for  the  purpose. 
The  canes  are  i)assed  through  wooden  or  metal  rollers, 
moved  by  hand  or  donkey- power,  and  the  juice  resulting 
is  evaporated  down.  The  sugar  is  then  carried  upon  their 
heads  by  the  women  to  market,  usually  in  an  old  kerosene 
tin,  where  large  quantities  of  it  are  exposed  for  sale.  Sec 
"  A  Street  in  Lucea,"  j^age  52. 

There  is  very  little  drunkenness  among  the  negroes. 
During  my  five  months'  stay  in  the  Island  I  saw  but  one 
mstance  ot  insobriety,  viz.,  that  of  two  negroes  on 
Christmas  live  rolling  along  a  village  road  together,  both 
being  the  worse  for  rum.  They  had,  I  concluded,  been 
keeping   Christmas. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  it  is  the  delight  of  the  negro  to 
emj)loy    a    lawyer.     Even    the    poorest    will    ajiparently 
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contri\-c  in  some  way  to  tind  the  cash  lor  llii>  luxniy  whi'U 
the  opportunity  occurs. 

Time,  antl  the  necessity  for  keeping  appointments, 
seem  l:)oth  lightly  regarded  by  the  negro,  and.  indeed,  by 
the  West  Indian  generally  :  but  perhaps  much  energy, 
•'  go,"  and  activit}'  are  hardly  to  be  looked  for  in  a  climate 
such  as  that  of  the  West  Indies. 


John    Crow"     Sugar    Mill. 


The  native  shoi)s  are.  most  of  them,  o})en  to  the  street, 
and  the  various  trades  and  occui)ations  of  their  proi)riet()rs, 
processes  adopted,  etc..  are  \'isible  to  the  ])asser-bv.  often 
affording  him  interest  and  amusement.  Man\-  of  the 
shopkee])ers  in  the  towns  are  Chinese,  remarkable  here,  as 
elsewhere,  lor  their  industrv  and  thrift. 

The  system  of  open  sho})keeping,  in  view  of  the  climate, 
is  quite  necessary,  and  in  the  private  residences  in  the 
Island  generally  everything  is  done  in  their  construction 
to  ])rovide   for  free  admission  of  air.     They  are  usually. 
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es])c'cia!ly  the  oKl  counti'y  residences  of  the  planters,  lon.i.^ 
low  strnctnres.  The  main  walls  are  about  nine  feet  in 
height,  on  which  rest  jalousies  or  louvres  arranged  wholly 
or  ])artially  round  the  room,  the  doors  being  louvred  also. 
Often  there  are  no  ceilings,  a  light  division  separating  thi' 
rooms,  since  many  are  one-storey  residences  only,  tlie 
rooms  being  all  on  the  ground  floor.  Roofs  are  usually 
formed  of  cedar  shingles,  which  appear  to  withstand  very 
effectually  the  torrents  of  rain  to  which  they  are  subjected. 
Indeed,  everything  here  gives  you  the  impression  of  light- 
ness and  airiness.  Light  furniture,  too,  nnich  in  bamboo, 
is  the  order  of  the  day.  Of  course  there  are  no  fireplaces 
to  be  seen,  and  almost  every  house  has  its  pinz/Ai  or 
\"erandah.  \'erv  pleasant  j)laces  these  are,  and  manv  a 
dreamy  half-hour  I  have  ])assed  in  these  lovely  tiower- 
embowered  resting-places,  which  have  such  a  s})ecial 
charm  for  the  Northerner,  (ireen  and  white  are  the 
prevailing  colours  of  the  houses,  the  lattt'i'  of  the  walls. 
the  former  of  the  woodwork,  etc. 

The  scene  inside  the  markets  on  a  market-da v  is  one 
which  is  not  readily  forgotten.  Many  things  strange  and 
no\-el  surround  the  \isitor.  He  does  not  recognize  or 
know  the  names  of  half  the  conmiodities  which  are  ex])osed 
for  sale.  The  coloured  sellers  are  as  much  interested  in 
the  visitor  as  he  is  in  them  and  in  their  ways  and  wares. 
There  is  a  veritable  roar  of  chatter,  a  babel  of  sound,  of 
which  he  can  understand  but  little,  though  the  occasional 
"  Hi,  sah  !  buy  fe  me  yam."  or  other  jiroduce.  is  within 
the  range  of  his  \-ocabulary.  It  is  (}uite  necessary  that 
the  visitor  intending  to  make  purchases  in  the  markets 
should  be  accompanied  by  a  negro  .servant  or  an  expe- 
rienced friend,  or  he  will  j^robably  find  he  has  not  bought 
well,  and  will  also  become  involved  and  mixed  in  the 
mysteries  of  "'tup,"  '"gill."'  "'bit."  "quattie,"  etc.  E\ery 
descrii)tion  of  produce  to  be  found  in  the  Island  is  sold  in 
the  markets  :  vegetables  and  fruit  of  every  kind,  eggs, 
poultry,  meat,  tobacco,  sugar,  charcoal,  as  well  as  tinware, 
crockery,  and  a  thousand  other  articles,  which  one  cannot 
remember. 
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Outside.  l)ut  within  the  market  enclosure,  the  sales- 
women squat  on  the  f^round.  with  their  goods  spread  out 
in  front  of  them.  Here  one  .sees  chiell\  roots,  \-ams. 
native  sugar  in  kero.sene  tins,  charcoal,  etc.  The  jMcture 
shows  some  of  these,  and  a  section  of  the  market  building. 
The  most  perfect  order  prevails,  native  police  being  in 
evidence.  One  of  these  appears  in  the  i)hoto.  His 
uniform  consists  of  black  trousers  with  red  stripe,  and 
white  tunic  and  helmet. 

Charcoal  is  largely  used  for  fuel  for  cooking  purposes. 
There  is  ])ractically  no  coal  in  Jamaica,  nor  is  there  anv 
smoke,  nor  any  skates  !  Also,  one  is  thankful  to  find  no 
German  bands,  barrel  organs,  street  cries,  fog,  nor  pick- 
pockets :  indeed,  a  \'ariety  of  objectionables  which  obtain 
among  us  at  home  are  happily  absent  here. 

The  following  is  a  reduced  facsimile  account  of  the  scene 
which  precedes  th(^  o])ening  of  the  market  at  ]\Iontego 
Bay — written  at    my  desire    by    Esther   Reed,    a     j'oung 
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coloured  girl,  a  member  of  the  Self-Help  Class  at  Montego 
Haw  The  reader  will,  1  think,  agree  that  it  is  a  praise- 
wortlu"  effort. 

The  hairdressing  of  the  negro  women  and  girls  occui)ies 
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a  great  deal  of  time,  and  is,  I  should  think,  a  tiresome 
business  ;  but  once  done  it  serves  for  several  days.  One 
mav  see  this  in  |';rogress  sometimes  outside  the  nati\'e 
dwellings.  The  girl  who  is  undergoing  the  operation  is 
seated,  while  another,  standing,  does  the  dressing  bit  by 
bit.  giving  the  hair  little  j^laits  or  twists  as  she  }M-oceeds. 
Occasionally,  however,  the  native  girl  will  keep  her  hair 
cut  short,  when  it  rests  in  little  rings  all  over  her  head, 
and  looks  very  well  ;  but,  as  an  English  lady  resident 
remarked  recently,  "  Oh.  they  do  love  long  hair,  if  only 
they  could  manage  to  grow  it."  I  su}i}:)0se  the  tedious 
dressing  is  done  mainly  to  that  end.  The  "  kink  "  too 
would  be  dispensed  with  if  that  were  possible.  I  have 
just  heard  of  a  machine  for  the  removal  of  the  "  kink  " 
from  the  hair,  having  been  brought  over  to  Jamaica  from 
America  by  the  wife  of  a  minister,  her  charge  for  its  use 
being  ten  dollars.  One  lady  is  said,  as  I  write,  to  have 
had  it  used,  but  unfortunately  when  the  wool  began  to 
grow  the  "  kink  "  obstinately  reap})eared  ! 

It  is  very  noticeable  that  gold  is  largely  used  in  dentistry 
throughout  the  Island  ;  the  im])ression  (j)ossibly  an 
incorrect  one)  conveyed  to  a  newcomer  is,  that  it  is  de 
rigucur  to  make  a  good  show  in  this  direction.  This 
luxurv.  like  that  of  the  emj)loyment  of  the  lawyer  to  which 
I  have  referred,  is  emulated  by  th(>  negro,  who  will  sj^ort 
it  if  he  can. 

The  prices  of  commodities  sold  in  the  Kingston  Market 
are  about  as  follows.  They  rule  somewhat  lower  in  the 
})roviiicial  ii)v\'ris  ; — 


Bananas,    i  Ul.   jkt  dozen, 
("ocoanuts.  gd.  per  dozen. 
Grape-fruit,  5/-  to  10/-  per  100. 
Mango,  ^d.  per  dozen. 
Nasel^ierry,  3d.  per  dozen. 
Oranges,  2/-  to  3/-  per   100. 


Pine-a]ililes.   jd.  to  (i(\.  each. 
Shaddock,  6d.  each. 
Star-apple,  3d.  per  dozen. 
Akee,    iJ,d.  per  dozen. 
Cabbage,  4'.d.  to  gd.  each. 
Chocho,  3d.  to  6(1.  ]ier  dozen. 


^'am,  S/-  to  10/-  ])er  cwt. 

(irapes  of  good  quality  are  grown  in  some  ])laces  in 
Jamaica,  and  a  few  strawberries  in  the  mountain  districts. 

Apples  can  be  grown,  but  this  fruit  is  })oor  in  quality. 
The  fruit  of  the  genip  a])peals  to   the  native — it  did   not 
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to  me.  It  is  a  torcst  tree,  commonly  iorty  to  titty 
feet  in  lieii^iit.  Tlie  tree  ])rovitles  good  timber,  and  good 
sliade  also.  'Die  fniit  on  analysis  has  been  shown  to 
liave  a  high  food  \alne  tor  stock.  It  grows  in  clusters 
something  like  a  bunch  of  large  green  grapes.  During 
the  season,  which  is  between  August  and  November, 
the  natives — men.  women,  and  children — continualh'  feast 
upon  it. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  negro  possesses  a  keen  sense 
of  the  htncss  of  things.  Evidence  of  this  is  furnished  by 
the  following  incident  :  A  friend  of  mine,  who  owns  an 
estate  in  the  mountains,  knew  that  one  of  his  workmen 
was  in  need  of  help,  and  he  kindly  lent  him  a  piece  of  land 
for  culti\'ation.  free  of  charge.  On  paying  a  visit  to  the 
estate  shortly  after,  he  found  that  the  man  had  put  u))  a 
dwelling  fjn  the  land,  and  let  it  to  a  neighbour.  He 
considered  himself  \'ery  hardly  dealt  with  when  my  friend 
turned  him  out  and  confiscated  the  structure. 

The  negro  is  fond  of  })hysic.  If  he  is  the  subject  of  a 
surgical  operation  he  considers  he  lias  not  been  })roperly 
treated  unless  he  is  dosed  with  physic  in  addition.  Should 
he  feel  not  quite  up  to  the  mark,  due  to  some  minor  ailment. 
he  will  commonly  take  a  holiday  for  the  sole  jiurpose  of 
})hysicking  himself  for  a  while.  He  pays  a  visit  to  the 
chemist,  and  lays  in  a  stock  consisting  of  a  "lipance""  of 
pills  (two):  the  chemist  knows  what  he  wants  —  some 
calomel,  jahij).  senna  and  salts,  and  oil  of  turpentine.  These 
are  taken  in  regular  order  dailw  the  result  of  this  cheerful 
holidav  being  frequently  a  visit  bv  the  patient  at  its  close, 
in  a  more  or  less  limp  condition,  to  the  English  doctor. 

If  the  negro  consults  the  doctor  for  any  form  of  head 
trouble  he  expects  him  to  "  sound  his  head  " — i.e.,  to 
ap])ly  the  stethoscope  to  it.  as  he  does  to  the  chest  in  the 
case  of  lung  disease.  Here.  too.  the  negro  mind  is  troubled, 
and  he  considers  he  has  not  had  his  due  if  this  be  omitted. 

I  cordiallv  endorse  the  views  of  a  Jamaican  friend 
as  to  the  negro,  i.e..  that  on  the  whole  he  is  like  most 
jieople.  When  he  has  not  had  the  advantage  of  educa- 
tion,    he    acts    and    li\"es    like    the    ignorant   e\"er\where. 
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I'ncler  the  iiiHucnce  ol'  education  (which  subject  is  referred 
to  Uiter).  he  either  becomes  a  member  of  one  or  other 
of  rlie  l(>arned  professions  and.  is  a  gentleman  by  education, 
or  he  succeeds  in  the  line  of  business  which  he  adojits. 
whether  it  be  commercial  or  agricultural.  Less  than 
sex'enty  years  ago  he  was  a  mere  chattel.  To-da\-  he  is. 
as  I  have  said  elsewhere,  rejMesented  in  law,  divinitw 
and  medicine,  in  the  legislature,  and  among  the  owners  of 
iarge  estates.  The  negix)  in  Jamaica  may  occu]>y  any 
{)osition  which  he  is  com})etent  to  hll. 

Jamaica,  in  her  humanitarian  method  of  dealing  with 
the  ]:)lack  })opulation.  has  given  the  world  a  \'aluable  object 
lesson,  and  one  which  the  Southern  States  of  America 
(where  the  policy  of  rac(>  discrimination  })revails).  in 
their  ])resent  difficulty  with  the  coloured  races,  might  study 
with  advantage.  There  are  in  Jamaica  "  no  lynchings. 
no  terrorisms,  no  special  laws,  no  extradegal  discrimina- 
tions against  the  coloured  people."  It  has  been  well  said 
that  "  equal  treatment  breeds  self-respect  and  a  habit  of 
obetlience  to  social  and  civic  law."  The  much-discussed 
(piestion  of  the  treatment  of  the  coloured  races  has  been 
ably  dealt  with  in  articles  which  have  recently  aj)peared 
in  the  English  and  American  magazines,  and  in  which  the 
writers  haw  shown  the  success  which  has  attended  the 
])()licy  steadily  followed  in  Jamaica,  based,  as  one  writer 
says,  "  on  the  much  maligned  principles  of  E.xeter  Hall."* 

But  while,  generally  s})eaking.  the  white  man  and  the 
negro  live  side  by  side  "  with  a  minimum  of  friction,  with 
a  niaximum  of  co-operation."  tlu'  \'i>itor  caruiot  f.iil  to 
see  sonic  evidences  of  colour  ])rejudice  in  the  Island. 
This  is  markedly  \-isihle  in  some  of  the  churches — surely, 
tln'  place  above  all  others  where  it  should  be  absent — 
in  which  black  and  white  occupy  separate  sections  of  the 
building.  The  ])osition.  however,  seems  to  b(>  cjuite 
acce)')table  to  the  foiiner.  for  if  the  \'isitor.  on  realizing 
that    he   has   been   provided   with   a  .seat   in    the   superior 


*  The  results  which  ha\c  tollowed  tlu'  touudiny  ot  'Sir.  Booker 
W'ashinfiton's  Institute  at  Tuskei^ee.  Alabama,  worked  on  similar 
lines,  are  remarkable. 
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section  I  shouk!  elect  to  i"emo\-e  himselt  to  the  negro 
quarters  lower  down  in  the  church,  he  is  regarded  with 
surprise,  if  not  as  an  intruder.  I  believe,  howex'er,  that 
these  evidences  are  diminishing,  antl  will  in  time  (lisai)i)ear 
altogether. 

Pretty  much  one  st\"le  of  dress  is  adopted  by  the  j^lanters 
in  this  country,  viz.,  white  duck  suits — always  intensely 
white — brown  leather  gaiters,  white  pith  helmet  or  ipi)i- 
appa*  broatl-brinmied  hat.  They  are  in  the  saddle  most 
of  their  time,  and  practically  always  smoking  a  good  and 
big  cigar. 


Native    Domestic     Servants. 

Business  hours  in  the  towns  are,  in  view  of  the  climate, 
fairlv  long.  Sho])s  are  0))en  from  about  7  a.m.  t(j  5  i).ni. 
Merchants'  and  other  offices  begiu  au  houi"  or  so  latei'  and 
close  about  4  p.m. 

Native  domestic  sei"\'ants  are  in  good  su})pl\'.  alth(nigh 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining  good  reliable  service  is  the  same 
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as  with  us  at  home.  Tlu'\-  arc  ,i;i\"en  to  quarrelling,  and 
require  much  teaching  and  a  hrm  hand.  Evidences  are 
not  wanting  of  the  existence  of  gratitude  to  "  Missis  "  in 
the  native  domestic  ser\-ant.  and  of  long  and  faithful 
ser\-ice  rendered  by  her.  The  rate  of  wages  is  about  4s. 
to  5s.  a  week  without  board. 

The  native  is  fond  of  outdoor  games  ;  and  cricket, 
though  a  hot  business,  is  nnich  played  by  him.  not  only 
in  the  grounds  of  tlie  jnililic  schools,  but  by  the  men  and 
lads  in  the  villages,  and  in  wild  out-of  the-w^ay  places, 
where  one  would  hardly  exjx'ct  to  lind  this  evidence  of 
civilization.  There  are  three  or  four  football  chiles  in 
Kingston,  the  game  being  i)layed  from  December  to 
^larch.  Golf  is  j^layed  (not  by  the  negro)  here  and  there, 
but  has  not  "  caught  on  "  much  in  Jamaica. 
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EDUCATION. 


TKACIHXG    IN'    SF.CO.N  O  ARY   SCHOOLS NEED    FOR   MORIC    AC.RICUI.TURAL 

INSTRTCTION  -  ATTENDANCE   NOT  COMPULSORY  :     REASON  THERE- 
FOR—  OKU'.IN     AND     >L\NAGFMKNT. 


n[^HE  education  ol  the  children  in  Jamaica  receives  tlie 
card'ul  attention  of  the  (Government,  and  whilst  it 
is  in  most  respects  eminently  satisfactory,  there  are.  as 
is  onh'  to  ])e  expected,  one  or  two  weak  points  in  the 
system. 

The  great  defect  is  that  the  secondary  schools  luue  no 
adequate  {provision  for  the  agricultural  instruction  \\iiicli 
would  be  the  very  breath  of  life  to  the  Island  ;  moreo\-er. 
onlv  recently  the  additional  grant  made  by  the  (lovernment 
for  practical  agriculture  has  been  reduced  from  a  maxinuuu 
of  /lo  to  one  of  £5. 

There  are  two  classes  of  primary  schools  in  the  Island 
— Denominational  and  (iowrnment  Schools — the  great 
maj()rit\'  being  the  j)ro})erty  of  the  several  denominations. 
At  the  present  time  most  of  the  denominations  have  little 
or  no  mone\'  a\'ailal)le  for  sch.ool-buildings.  and  the  state 
of  some  of  these  is  hardly  a  matter  for  enthusiasm. 

Attendance  at  school  is  not  compulsorw  There  is  a 
general  desire  that  it  should  be  made  so  ;  but.  unfortu- 
natt'ly,  the  financial  resources  of  the  Island  are.  i)resumal)ly, 
not  sufficient  to  jM'ovide  for  the  extra  ex))ense  this  would 
entail.  Then  there  are  age  limits  from  six  to  fourteen, 
and  it  is  compulsory  that  a  child  shall  ]ea\'e  the  elementary 
school  at  the  latter  age. 

The  elementarv  schools  really  had  their  origin  in  the 
efforts  made   hy   the   missionaries   to   instruct    the  slaves, 
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the  I^aptist  bociy  especialiy  doing  a  large  share  of  the 
work.  From  this  small  beginning  there  are  at  the  present 
time  more  than  se\'en  hundred  elementary  schools  in  the 
Island  receiving  aitl  from  the  Government.  Diu'ing  the 
vear  1003  nearly  ninety  thousand  children  attended  the 
])uhlic  schools  of  Jamaica,  and  eighty-eight  thousand  of 
this  number  were  enrolled  as  scholars  in  the  public 
elementary  schools. 

The  Board  of  Education  (a  central  board  appointed  b\- 
the  Governor,  and  consisting  mainly  of  clergymen  of  all 
denominations)  acts  as  an  advisory  committee  on  all 
subjects  relating  to  the  elementary  schools.  The  primary 
schools  are,  as  already  mentioned,  divided  into  two  classes, 
and  receive  grants  on  the  results  of  an  examination  by  a 
(iovernment  Inspector.  The  amount  of  the  annual  grant 
depends  upon  the  number  of  marks  obtained  at  the 
inspection,  and  uj)on  the  average  attendance. 

The  (Government  considers  one  jirincipal  teacher  as 
being  sufftcient  for  an  a\'erage  attendance  of  eighty  scholars, 
and  a  grant  is  paid  at  the  rate  of  /i  per  mark  gained  at 
the  annual  inspection.  Where  the  average  attendance 
exceeds  eighty,  an  additional  grant  is  matle  for  an  assistant 
teacher.  Additional  grants  are  made  for  practical  agricul- 
tui'e  and  manual  woodwork. 

In  reference  to  the  two  classes  of  primary  schools.  I  am 
informed  that  the  (Government  schools  are  those  which 
are  either  the  pro})erty  of  the  Government,  or  are  held 
in  buildings  i:)laced  under  the  control  of  the  Government, 
and  for  Vvhich  only  a  nominal  rent  is  \y>i\<.\.  Tliese  schools 
are  not  under  denominational  management,  but  otherwise 
are  subject  to  the  same  conditions  as  to  ins]X'ction.  etc.. 
as  are  the  denominational  schools. 

In  addition  to  the  elementai'v  schools,  Jamaica  is  fairly 
well  ])rovided  with  entlowed  secondary  schools,  among 
which  are  :  Jamaica  College  and  W^olmer's  School  at 
Kingston,  the  Munroe  and  Dickinson  Scliools  in  St. 
Elizabeth,  Beckford  and  Smith's  School  in  St.  Catherine, 
Manning's  Free  School  in  Westmoreland.  Ruseas  vSchool 
in  Hanover,  and  the  Titchfield  Trust  Schools  in  Portland. 
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Thc  Secondarv  lulucation  Law  of  iS(}2  prox'idt'cl  toi" 
the  cstahlishiiK'nt  of  secondary  schools  in  important 
centres  declared  bv  the  (Governor  to  he  without  adequate 
prox'ision  for  secondary  education.  Such  a  school  was 
established  b\'  the  (io\-ernment  at  ^h)nte^y;o  Bay  m  iS()0. 
These  give  a  good  education  up  to  the  standard  of  the 
Cambridge  Local,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  their 
successes  in  examinations  compare  fa\'oural)lv  with  those 
of  English  schools. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  educational  matters 
are  well  looked  after  in  Jamaica.  ])oth  by  the  (io\'ernment 
and  the  various  religious  denominations  ;  but  before 
leaving  the  subject  it  may  be  mentioned  that  "  The 
Jamaican  Scholarshi])."  \alue  £200  a  year  and  tenable  for 
three  years,  is  awarded  annually  by  the  Go\'ernment  to 
the  best  candidate  of  the  year.  The  examination  is  con- 
ducted b\-  the  Cambridge  Local  Authorities. 

Due  attention  is  given  to  the  teaching  of  Scripture  and 
morals  in  the  elementary  schools  in  Jamaica. 


Governinent    Secondary    School.    Montego    Bay. 
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CHAPTER     XVII. 
RAMBLES     IN     THE     NORTH     EAST. 

ACROSS     THE     ISLAND     TO     KINGSTON'-  — ATTRACTIONS     HN     ROl'TK THK 

COCKPIT  COCNTRV ON    THE    SEA  ACIAIN — A   BEAUTIFUL  VACIIT 

AT      ANNOTTO      BAY CASTLETON      GARDENS      AND      COTTAGES A 

CURIOUS   CHAPEL WATCH-NIGHT    SERVICIC PRISON    AT    SPANISH 

TOWN FORT    CHARLES — THE     PARISH     CHURCH A    PICNIC. 


OOON  after  Christmas  we  went  uj)  by  railway  from 
Montego  Ray  to  Kingston  with  the  intention  of 
further  exploring  the  town  and  its  neighbourhood.  I 
had  been  told  that  after  one  journey  over  the  Jamaican 
railway  the  scenery  would  lose  interest.  I  have  not  found 
it  so.  For  me,  the  massive  hills  and  great  gorges  on  the 
wonderfully  serpentine  route,  especially  of  the  Cockpit 
country  between  Porus  and  Montego  Bay,  have  a  never- 
ending  attraction,  since  one  hardly  ever  sees  the  scenery 
twice  under  similar  atmospheric  conditions.  Additional 
interest  is  lent  to  a  journey  on  the  Jamaican  lines  by 
one's  black  fellow-passengers  (the  carriages  are  built  on 
American  lines,  open  from  end  to  end),  and  their  theological 
and  other  discussions,  and  the  picturesque  saleswomen, 
too,  at  the  various  stations  en  route,  offering  their  strange 
medley  of  native  confections  and  fruits  for  sale. 

The  day  following  our  arrival  at  Kingston  we  boarded 
the  coasting  steamer,  intending  to  take  the  cruise  round 
the  Island,  Kingston  to  Kingston.  But  the  weather 
conditions  this  time  were  unfavourable.  A  heavy  ground 
swell  was  running,  and  the  wind  was  with  us,  so  after 
a  couple  of  days'  sailing  (during  which  we  touched  at 
sundry  i)orts  on  the  north-east  coast),  as  things  did  not 
improve,  we  left  the  steamer  at  Annotto  Bay,  with  the 
view  of  moving  on  from  there  wherever  inclination  might 
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lead  us.  When  leax'ini^  Port  Antonio  liarhour  \vc  ])assi'd 
Ml',  (iould's  (the  multi-niilhonaire)  beautiful  yacht,  the 
Ni(ii;(if(i.  getting  under  weigh.  "  Look  at  that  brass- 
bound  funnel."  remarked  one  of  our  engineers  who  was 
watching  her:  "  we'\'e  got  to  be  content  with  a  dab  of  the 
limedorush  on  ours  I 

I  did  not  know,  when  landing,  that  we  wei'e  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  beautiful  Wag-Water  I\i\'er.  nor 
that  we  were  within  easy  reach  of  Castleton,  but  we  were 
made    aware    of    the    charms    of     the    neighbourhood    on 


On    the    Wag-Water    River. 


arriving  at  the  Annotto  F)ay  Hotel.  We  remained  in  this 
district  for  a  couple  of  days.  There  is  a  curious  Ba])tist 
Chapel  at  Annotto  Bay.  The  structure,  almost  white,  is 
built  of  viM"y  small  bi'icks,  giving  the  im])ression  of  a 
mosaic  tioor.  Texts  of  Scrii)ture  run  across  the  front,  and 
over  the  entrance  gates  is  an  oj^en  belfry  surmounted 
bv  a  cross. 

I  think  the  dii\'e  from  Annotto  Hay  to  Castleton 
one  of  the  finest,  if  not  /lie  finest,  in  the  Island.  You 
journey   by   a   winding   road,    nearly    the     whole    distance 
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The    Castleton    Cottages 


(aliont    fourteen    miles)    alont;-     the     course     of    tlie    ^^'ag- 
W'ater    Kiver     a    liisjjhly    ])ictures{iue    route,    culminating 


Curious    Baptist    Chapel,    Annotto    Bay. 

in  the  beautiful  Castleton  (larclens.  with  their  rare 
collection  of  palms  and  other  troj)ical  plants,  and  quaint 
cottage  dormitories  for  \-isitors.  At  hrst  sight  these 
structures  might  be  taken  lor  small  cottage  residences, 
but  on  entering,  each  is  found  to  be  a  bedroom  only,  the 
dining-rooms,  etc..  being  ])rovided  in  a  sei)arate  building. 


Cottage    Dormitories.    Castleton. 


Port    Royal 


i6i 


After  exploring  this  neighbourhood  we  made  a  further 
brief  sojourn  at  Bog  Walk,  my  fourth  visit  to  the  region 
of  the  Rio  Cobre.  \Miilc  here  we  attentled  watch-night 
service  at  the  church.  The  service  lasted  from  ten  to 
twelve.  The  church  was  crowded  in  every  })art.  The 
unusually  large  attendance  was,  we  were  informed,  due 
to  the  negro  behef  that  the  judgment-day  will  be  on  the 
hist  day  of  the  year  at  midnight,  so  the  non-church-goer 
takes  care  to  be  ])resent.  at  any  rate,  on  that  occasion. 


Fan    Palm   (  /  /uiiiuA    J^.ini.ui.),    Castleton    Gardens. 


Leaving  Bog  Walk  en  route  for  S}:)anish  Town  and 
Kingston,  we  followed  the  course  of  the  Rio  ("obre.  a 
journe}'  of  about  nine  miles,  ]">assing  bold  and  picturesque 
rock  and  river  scenery.  During  this,  our  second  stay  in 
Si)anish  Town,  we  were  shown  o\-er  the  (Government 
prison,  admirably  managed  and  scruinilously  clean,  and 
well  worth  inspection. 

The  visitor  when  at  Kingston  will  not  fail  to  i)ay  a  visit 
to  Fort  Charles  at  Port  Royal,  the  oldest  and,  from  the 
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historic  j)oint  of  view,  the  most  intei-esting.  in  tlie  Island. 
Cuiidall.  in  his  "  Studies  in  Jamaica  Histoi"}-."  says  of  it  : 
"  Many  forts  ha\-e  Ix'en  built  from  time  to  time  around 
the  Jamaican  coast  ;  in  1784  there  were  some  thirty  forts 
and  batteries  in  the  Island,  but  at  })resent  there  are  six 
only.  The  most  mi])ortant  is  Fort  Charles  at  Port  Royal." 
This  fort  was  "  not  shook  down  but  much  shattered  "  by 
the  earthquake  of  ibq2.  Nelson  was  in  command  here 
in  ij/f).  when  Jamaica 
was.  in  Nelson's  own 
words.  "  turned  u]:)side 
down  "  from  dread  of 
capture  by  the  French 
fleet. 

"  N  e  1  s  o  n  '  s  (j  u  a  r  t  e  r  - 
deck."  a  wooden  structure 
from  which  he  could  com- 
mand a  view  to  windward, 
may  still  be  seen  at  Fort 
Charles,  and  in  the  brick- 
work of  one  of  the  walls 
of  the  fort  is  fixed  a  white 
marble  tablet.  thirty 
inches  long  l)v  eighteen 
inches  deep,  bearing  in 
gilt  letters  the  inscri})tion, 
as  under  :  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  rrhcoh-oma  c.u.w), 

Castleton  Gardens. 
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The  Parish  Church*  at  Kinj^ston  is  interesting,  and  is 
dear  to  the  inhahitants  of  the  town,  not  only  for  its  com- 
parative anticjuity.  hut  hecause  of  the  historic  memories 
associated  with  it.  Within  its  wahs  Achniral  Benhow.  "  a 
true  pattern  of  Enghsh  courage,"  finds  a  last  resting-place, 
having  died  in  Kingston,  as  the  inscription  on  his  tomb 
shows,  "  of  a  wound  in  his  leg  received  in  an  engagement 
with  M.  Du  Casse.  Xo\ember  4th,  1702." 


Parish    Cliuich.    Kingston. 


We  saw  a  picnic  in  j)rogress  in  a  pasture  at  the  Hope 
(iarden.s  when  at  Kingston.  The  make-up  of  the  men,  in 
the  lightest  of  ]a\-ender  suits,  the  highest  of  high  white 
collars,  the  most  hriUiant  of  wide  neckties,  the  light  brown 
boots,  the  latest  i})pi-appa  hat,  and  other  hats  in  great 
variety,  and,  above  all,  the  bearing  of  the  wearers  interested 


Seriously  (l;iin;ijj;e(l  by  cartlKiiiake,  January  14.  1907. 


■^p'.i 
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us  greatly.  The  company  was  quiet  and  orderly.  Some 
.sports,  including  kiss-in-the-ring,  were  going  on,  but  the 
whole  thing  aj:)peared  to  be  in  e^•ery  way  well  conducted  ; 
indeed,  the  alxsence  of  anything  like  rowdyism  at  public 
gatherings  in  Jamaica,  of  w^hich  I  saw  several,  was  remark 
able,  causing  them  to  comjiare  favourabh-  with  some  of 
ours  at  home. 


Royal    Palm, 
in    Hotel    grounds   at    Montpelier. 
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CHAPTER     XVIII. 


ONCE     MORE     WESTWARD. 


SUGAR-CANE     HARVEST SIX.AR     INSTATES DISTILLERIES ROOM     FOR 

IMPROVEMENT     IN     THEIR     CONDUCT EFFECTS     OF     COMPETITION 

IN     ENGLAND NEED     FOR    SCIENTIFIC    TRAINING COMBINATION 

OF  PRACTICE  AND  SCIENCE  DESIRABLE REFINEMENT  OF  PROCESS 

MEANS      BETTER      PROFIT  SLU'.GESTED      BRANCHES      OF      STUDY 

DESIRABLE     FOR    JAMAICA    PLANTER ABSENTEE    PROPRIETORS 

ATTORNEYS  :     DICFINITION  —  CURIOUS  NAMES  OF  ESTATES  :     ORIGIN 
NAMES    Ol"    NEllROES,     ANCIENT    AND     MODERN. 


A^/^E  turn  our  l)ack  on  Kingston,  and  are  once  more 
bound  for  !Montego  Bay.  After  a  few  days  of 
restful  life  at  the  farm,  we  journey  to  !Montpelier  via 
Anchovy  and  the  curious  and  interesting  Cockpit  country. 
There  is  an  excellent  hotel  at  Montpelier,  in  the  grounds 
of  which  I  found  a  tine  example  of  the  beautiful  royal 
palm.  The  sugar-cane  harvest  was  in  full  swing  during 
our  \isit  to  this  neighbourhood.  Pretty,  indeed,  these  wide 
acres  of  canes  are.  as  the\'  wa\'e  and  sway  gracefully  in 
the  breeze.  There  is  much  connected  with  the  cane 
harvest  in  the  Jamaica  fields  which  reminds  one  of  our 
own  corn  harvest  at  home,  the  cutting,  stacking,  carrying, 
and  hauling  being  somewhat  similar  :  but  no  machinery 
of  any  kind  ap})ears  to  be  used  in  the  Jamaica  harvesting 
operations.  The  pictures(]ue  bullock  teams  used  in  the 
fields,  and  the  crowd  of  negro  labourers  with  their  merry 
chatter,  are  striking  points  of  dissimilarity.  I  had  the 
oj)portunity  of  insj)ecting  several  of  the  sugar  estates  in 
the  Island.  At  some  of  these  the  processes  and  machinery 
ai)})eared  to  be  very  primiti\'e  in  character  ;  others  were 
quite    ujvto-date.    being    htted    witli    modern    plant,    and 
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ccjuippcd.  so  far  as  1  could  judge,  with  every  necessary 
modern  appliance. 

There  appeared  to  be  room  for  improvement  in  the 
conduct  of  some  of  the  tlistilleries  connectetl  with  the 
sugar  estates  which  I  visited.  I  am  not  an  expert  in  the 
j)rocess  of  distillation,  but  having  had  some  experience 
of  the  excellent  methods  employed  in  other  fermentation 
industries  in  luigland.  1  could,  jierhaps.  the  better  judge 
of  those  adopted  in  Jamaica. 

The  ])roprietors  of  the  l)est  I£ngiish  and  Continental 
factories  of  foods  and  drinks  know  that  for  the  retention 
of  jniblic  confidence  their  ))roducts  must  be  maintained 
at  the  highest  possible  standard  of  excellence.  They 
have  learnt  from  costlv  experience  that,  to  this  end. 
practical  knowledge  of  their  work  must  be  combined  with 
scientific  training.  Those,  therefore,  who  now  control 
our  great  manufacturing  concerns  are  either  themselves 
trained  in  the  science  of  their  work,  or  employ  well-qualified 
scientific  men  to  assist  them.  The  manufacturer  who 
understands  the  chemical  composition  of  his  raw  material, 
and  the  changes  which  occur  during  its  conversion  in  his 
factory  to  food.  etc..  is  working  in  the  li^ht.  and  can  readily 
trace  and  correct  faults  whi(-h  to  the  "  rule  of  thumb  " 
worker  would  be  incxj)licable. 

To-day,  the  materials  supplied  to  our  large  factories  of 
foods,  to  our  breweries  and  distilleries,  etc.,  in  England. 
are  subjected  to  chemical  and  microscopic  examination 
in  well-equi])ped  laboratories  upon  the  premises  of  the 
manufacturers  :  the  walls,  rooms,  flooi's  of  factory,  etc.. 
and  the  imi)lements  and  utensils  used,  are  kei)t  scrupulously 
clean  (the  latter  sterilized  if  necessary)  ;  the  works  are 
e(|uipjK'd  with  the  best  and  most  suitable  machinery  :  all 
by-jnoducts  are  carefully  dealt  with  and  utilized  (in 
England  the  carbonic  acid  gas  of  fermentation.  ap}uirentiy 
wasted  in  Jamaica,  is  collected  and  sold  for  a  \-ariety  of 
inu"})oses,  aeration,  etc.)  :  while  all  the  jirocesses  of  mami- 
facture  right  through  to  the  finished  product,  are  controlled 
by  minds  skilled  in  the  laws  of  the  science  bearing  upon 
each  special  manufacture.     The  necessit\'  for  this  does  not 
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a])i)ear  to  haw  been  quite  grasj^ed  in  Jamaica,  but  it  is 
certain  that  this  refinement  of  process  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary in  order  to  secure  the  best  tinancial  results. 

From  my  own  limited  knowledge  I  can  assure  the 
Jamaican  distiller  who  has  not  studied  the  scientitic  side 
of  his  business  that  if  he  should  enter  upon  it  he  will  find 
the  science  of  fermentation  a  most  attractive,  as  well  as 
financially  j^'ofitable.  study  ;  e.g.,  it  will  be  a  delightful 
experience  to  him  to  watch  under  his  microscope  tlie 
minute  cells  of  the  delicate  yeast  plant,  within  a  few- 
hours  of  its  immersion  for  fermentation  })urposes  in  his 
sugar  solution,  putting  forth  buds  and  forming  new  cells, 
while  at  the  same  time  busily  engaged  in  breaking  up  his 
sugar  into  alcohol,  carbonic  acid,  and  other  products.  He 
will  rejoice  in  being  able,  with  the  help  of  his  microscoi)e. 
to  select  a  special  and  vigorous  tyjic  of  ferment  from 
among  the  manv  kinds  which  he  now  unconsciously 
emj^loys,  and  grow  from  it  a  quantity  sufficient  for  his 
j)ur})ose,*  thereby  imj)arting  a  special  character  to  his 
produce,  and  helping  materially  to  secure  the  safe  maximum 
percentage  of  alcohol  from  his  sugar  solution.  It  will  be 
fascinating  to  him  to  search  for,  and  detect  in  his  yeasts, 
etc.,  the  presence  of  "  weeds  "  (aerial  and  other  micro- 
scopic organisms),  which  may  adversely  affect  the  health\' 
growth  of  the  delicate  yeast  jilant  :  another  point 
materially  affecting  quantity  and  quality  of  s])irit  pro- 
duced. Indeed,  in  endless  ways  the  charm,  as  well  as  the 
high  value,  of  studies  of  this  kind  in  the  rum-producing 
])rocesses  alone  would  surely  well  rej)ay  the  earnest  worker. 

The  study  of  chemistry — organic  and  inorganic — of 
botany,  and  of  bacteriology  might  well  be  included  in 
the  school  work  of  the  young  Jamaica  }:)lanter. 

The  above  remarks  in  reference  to  the  Jamaican  distil- 
leries may  not  be  apjilicable  to  all  of  them,  but  I  am  sure 


*  S])ecial  tvpes  of  veast  grown  from  the  sins^le  cell  are  produced 
in  a  factory  in  ICnu:land,  erected  for  the  purpose  of  su))i)l\ing  the 
fermentation  industries  with  piu"e  yeasts  suitable  for  their  special 
purposes. 
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that  although  the  rum  of  Jamaica  has.  even  now.  a  good 
reputation,  the  effect  of  a  thorough  knowledge  on  the 
part  of  the  planter  of  the  science  bearing  u])on  his  opera- 
tions would  add  to  that  reputation,  and  be  good  both 
for  consumer  and  producer.  The  Jamaica  planter  will 
need,  I  think,  to  l)estir  himself  if  he  is  to  hold  and  increase 
his  trade,  and  }ierha]is,  mainly  in  the  direction  to  which  I 
have  referred.  It  mav  seem  ungracious  to  criticize  works 
which  I  was  courteously  permitted  by  their  owners  to 
inspect  ;  but  I  hope  that  the.se  remarks,  if  they  meet  the 
eye  of  any  of  my  planter  friends,  will  be  taken  in  the  spirit 
in  which  they  are  written.  One  is  glad  to  learn,  however, 
that  at  the  Government  Laboratory  at  Kingston  a  fermen- 
tation laboratoiN'.  equipped  for  the  s])ecial  study  of  the 
ferments  of  rum.  has  been  recently  provided.* 

It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  many  of  the  large 
estates  are  owned  by  absentee  jiroprietors.  some  of  whom 
have  never  been  in  the  Island,  or  seen  their  property,  a 
condition  of  things  (caused  l)y  the  decline  in  the  iM"osi)erity 
of  the  sugar-cane  growing  industry)  not  at  all  conducive 
to  the  best  interests  of  the  Colony. 

The  ab.sentee  owner  places  the  control  of  his  estate  in 
the  hands  of  a  local  attorney,  who  has  frequently  se\'eral 
of  the.se  in  his  care.  The  attorney  employs  a  general 
manager,  or  overseer,  and  one  or  more  book-keepers  (the 
occupation  of  the  latter  being  apparently  anything  but 
that  of  keej)ing  books),  who  sui)erintend  the  labour  and 
business  of  the  estate.  The  word  "  estate."  as  used  in 
Jamaica,  im])lies  the  proiluclion  thereon  of  sugar,  molasses, 
and  rum  ;  a  •'  jilantation."  the  growing  of  coffee.  i)imento, 
ginger,  cotton,  anowroot,  etc.  ;  a  pen.  practically  the 
same  as  an  English  breeding-farm. 

It  must  not  be  imagined  that  the  local  "  attorney  "  to 


*  The  syndicates  which  have  (since  the  above  was  written)  been 
formed  with  the  \-iew  ol  controlling  the  su,L;ar.  rum,  and  jiimento 
produced  in  Jamaica,  apjiear  to  Iil-  important  inno\ations  and 
should  make  tor  the  pros])erit\'  ot  the  Island.  I'he  ]ilanter  will 
make  a  better  price  for  his  protlucts.  and  it  is  said  that  the  \'aliie 
of  estates  in  the  island   will  be  increased  at  least  30  \)cy  cent. 
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whcni  1  lia\c  iX'i'errc'cl  is  iu^'cssarily  a  nu'iiibcr  of  tlie  legal 
profession.  He  probablx'  ne\'er  was.  and  never  will  he.  a 
membcM-  of  llial  bodv.  nor  indeed  is  theiv  an^'  need  that 
he  shonld  be.  He  would  be  better  descrilied  perhaps  as 
an  "  agent."  An  old  authority  (i>'^,)5)  says,  referring  to 
the  Jamaiea  attorney,  that  "  he  reeeiyed  a  regular  power 
of  attornew  which  must  be  dul\'  recorded  in  the  office  of 
the  Ishuid  Secretar\-  befoi'e  he  can  commence  his  opera- 
tions." Aiuithei  auLh()rit\  (1821)  states.  "The  accom- 
plished planter  must  be  well  read  in  the  history  of  former 
wars,  and  become  intimately  actpiainted  with  all  the 
famous  generals  of  anticpiity.  .  .  .  As  a  magistrate  he 
must  be  actpiainted  with  the  common  forms  of  justice, 
and  our  statute  laws.  In  his  pri\-ate  character  he  must 
be  an  ade])!  in  hgures.  something  of  an  architect,  and 
well  skilled  in  mechanics.  He  nnrst  also  be  an  cx])ert 
sugar-boiler  and  distiller,  something  of  a  medical  man. 
and  should  be  more  ])articulai'l\-  a  \'ery  skilful  husband- 
man." 

Some  of  the  estates,  ])lantations.  and  pens  are  v'cry 
curiously  named,  probably  taking  the  name  or  initials  of 
a  past  owner,  or  of  his  wife — e.g..  "  Catherine  Hall 
sugar  estate.  "  V.S."  estate,  "  Mount  Elizabeth,"  etc. 
Scotchmen,  too,  bringing  with  them  the  loye  of  country, 
named  j)laces  in  which  tlie\'  settled  after  spots  in  the 
home  country  ;  thus  we  ha\e  Kilmarnock,  Paisley. 
Dumfries,  Caledonia,  (ilasgow,  Clyde  Side,  Perth. 
Aberdeen.  Then,  more  curious  still,  we  get  "  Tryall," 
"  Sjiring."  "  K^unning  (-ut,"  and  "  1  ottery;"  and  a.m.ong 
the  dwellings,  "  Elysium."  "  (ioschen."  "  Paradise." 
"  Xonsucdi."  antl  one  hnds  plent\'  of  "  Contents,"  "  Friend- 
ships," "  Retirements."  etc.  The  names  of  some  of  the 
places  round  the  coast  recall  the  days  ol  the  past,  e.g.. 
Runaway  Bay  is  the  place  fiorn  which  the  last  Sj)anish 
Gowrnor  lied  from  the  Island  when  hard  ])re.ssed  by  the 
British. 

The  names  of  many  of  the  negroes,  too,  are  as  odd  as 
tho.se  of  the  estates  and  residences.  In  the  days  of 
slavery  little  variety  obtained  in  this  directicjn,  the  names 
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bcin;;'  limiknl  lo  (hiashic*  ("luljoe.  ("uftie.  Sambo,  ctc..-^ 
but  I'reedoni  has  led  to  the  opposite  I'xtreine.  and  to-day 
some  odd  lilends  are  found,  among  them  the  names  of 
former  emplox'ers  (those  of  Scotch  famihes  lxMn,i(  promi- 
nent), and   Bible  names  are  employed  lari^^ely.     Here  are 

a   lew  exami:)les  :    ('\prian  Henry  Itrnatius (son  of  a 

nati\'e  minister).  Rew  Methu.selah  Jones  {Jamaica  Gazette), 
(Miss)  Bonella  \'ictoria  Clark,  Daniel  Aurelius . 


*  Ttie  black  man  still  calls  himself  Quashie,  and  prides  himself  on 
his  shrewdness  ;    "  Quashie  no  howy  "  (Ijoy)  is  one  of  their  pro\'erl)s. 

I  .\n  old  authority  says  the  names  which  in  anecdotes  and  tales 
we  often  see  apjtlied  to  negroes,  as  Quashie.  Cudjoe.  etc..  are  not 
promiscuou.sly  approjiriated.  nor  arc  they  meaningless.  They 
indicate  the  da\'  ol  the  week  on  which  the  indi\'i(lual  was  born,  and 
being,  as  the\-  doubtless  are.  heathen  and  .Vfrican  in  their  origin, 
the\'  ahord  an  interesting  illustration  of  a  weekl\-  di\ision  of  time 
among  l-'agan   nations. 

.\n  infant  born  on  a  Sunday  would  be  named,  if  a  male,  Quashe, 
if  a  female.  Quasheba.  and  so  on,  each  sex  recei\'ing  a  name  proper 
and  peculiar  to  e;ich  (la\"  of  the  week,  according  to  the  following 
tabic  :  — 


Sunday 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Saturda\- 


Ma/,. 

Quashr  (Cooa-she) 

C'udjo  (C'oo-jo) 

("ubena  (Coo-bena) 

Ouacco  (C"ooa-co) 

Quao  (Cooa-o) 

I'ufli'e  (Coo-fee) 

Ouamin  (Cooa-min) 


/- 

etiUilc. 

Quashe 

)a 

(C'ooa-shed)a) 

Joba 

(Coo-jo-ba) 

Hcnaba 

(Coo-bi-na-ba) 

Cooba 

(t'00-a-ba) 

Abba 

(Coo-a-ba) 

Feeba 

(Coo-fee-ba) 

Minba 

(C'oo-min-ba ) 

a   mark 

ol 

the  feminine 

It  tluis  aiijiears  that  the  allix  "  ba 
gender,  while  the  ]n"eli.\  "  Coo  "  or  "  Qua  "  (Cooa)  is.  less  e.\clusi\-ely, 
a  ma-^culinc  distinction.  J'hese  grammatical  niceties  indicate  a 
lanunatie  of  considei'able  regularitv. 


i4'-.- 
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CHAPTER     XrX. 
PAST     DAYS. 

VlliWS  OK  I'LANTKKS AMUSEMENTS  I\  SLAVERY  DAYS THE  "  SETTS 

VALUES    OF    SLAVF.S  —  OLD    "  CAMILL." 


\  LTHOUCrH  he  does  not  openly  say  as  much,  yet  one 
feels  that  there  remauis  in  the  mind  of  the  West 
India  jjlanter  here  and  there,  even  to-day,  a  conviction  that 
sla\ery  ought  not  to  have  been  abolished.  He  does  not 
hesitate  to  say  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  condition  of  slavery 
is  the  best  for  the  negro.  As  one  contrasts  the  present 
peaceful  village  life,  and  contented  hai)py  conditions  of 
the  negro  population  of  Jamaica  to-day,  even  where  there  is 
much  poverty,  with  the  terrible  conditions  which  accom- 
})anied  the  life  of  the  negro  in  the  days  of  slavery,  one  feels 
that  there  can  be  no  warrant  for  such  a  view,  and  marvels 
that  it  shouKl  still  exist.  One  is.  however,  aware  of  the 
feeling  which  obtained  among  many  of  the  planters  with 
regard  to  the  Emancipation  Act.  at  the  time  of  its  intro- 
duction some  .seventy  years  ago,  and  concludes  that  their 
sons,  the  })resent  generation,  have  probably  inherited  those; 
\'iews  fi'oni  their  nai'en.ts.  n.nd  do  not  readiU'  relinquish, 
them. 

The  following  views  of  a  planter,  wi'itten  at  the  time  of 
the  introduction  of  the  Emancipation  Act.  and  referring  to 
its  effects  as  they  a])i'eared  to  him.  may  jirove  interesting 
to  the  reader  : — 

"  See  what  it  is."  said  the  planter,  "  to  be  hunted  down 
by  a  pack  of  fanatics.  As  a  rcnumeration  for  my  toil  and 
care  in  sui)erintending  the  labour  of  two  hundred  and 
twenty-ti\'e  sla\\\s,  and  for  the  interest  of  a  capital,  that, 
but   for   the   interference  of.rthe  Saints  and   Ouakers.   was 
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considered  at  least  thirt\--tive  thousand  pounds.  I  ha\'e  a 
revenue  of  ti\-e  hundred  and  tifty  pounds,  to  ])rovide  for 
myseh'  and  family,  and  to  ensure  me  against  droughts, 
tempests,  hurricanes,  and  insurrections.  With  a  less 
capita],  less  risk,  and  much  less  personal  toil  and  anxietv. 
in  England,  in  my  dear  native  country,  I  might  hope  to 
derive  a  much  larger  revenue,  live  suitablv  to  mv  i"ank  in 
societv.  and  make  ])rogressi\'elv  an  ample  prox'ision  for 
mv  daughters  :  but  through  the  intrigues  and  machinations 
of  a  set  of  blind  enthusiasts,  whose  morbid  philanthropy 
piopels  them  to  measures  that  injure  those  they  mean  to 
benefit.  I  am  here  in  a  state  of  l:)anishment,  and  gliding 
fast  to  ruin  :  and  whilst  thus  weighed  down  l)y  miserv, 
without  one  ray  of  hope  to  illumine  the  dreary  ])rospect 
before  me.  I  am.  with  tlie  rest  of  the  colonists,  depicted 
by  the  Saints,  the  .Methodists,  the  Quakers,  the  man  of 
beer  (Buxton),  and.  at  their  instigation,  by  ihree-foui'ths 
of  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  as  a  hard-hearted,  inhuman 
monster,  delighting  in  torturing,  brantling.  and  flogging 
my  slaves,  working  them  in  iron  collars  for  amu.sement 
(for  negroes  ne\'er  deser\'e  punishment)  and  from  a  prin- 
ciple of  enjoying  human  miseries  and  mortihcaticMis.  from 
an  una\'oi(lable  abuse  of  ]H)wer  ;  yet.  such  is  the  incon- 
sistency of  man.  tlu'se  same  cahurmiators  wish  for  a  similar 
])Ower  over  us  I 

Anuisements  and  entertaiimients  were  not  wanting  in 
the  sla\'ery  da\'s  of  the  negro.  Some  of  these  were 
described  to  me  while  in  the  Island,  notablv.  "  the  Setts." 
referred  to  in  ■"  'I'om  Cringle's  Log.'"  These  "  Setts  "'  are 
pro]:)ably  prett\'  much  the  same  as  the  New  Year's  day 
entertainment,  as  described  by  a  traveller  in  Janiaica  in 
i(S23.  who  says  :  — 

"'  Being  the  first  day  of  the  new  year,  anotlier  holiday 
is  allowed  to  the  negroes.  I  hey  turned  out  a  htlle  alter 
da\iight  to  show  themselves  to  the  overseer,  and  were 
again  dismissed  to  prepare  for  the  festivities  of  the  dav. 
which  lielong  to  a  contest  kej)t  up  by  two  parties  of  the 
women.  I  wry  much  suspect  this  is  a  remnant  of  the 
Adonia    mentioned    bv    Plutarch.     Each    partv    wears    an 
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ii])j)i()])viate  ci)l(>iir — one  red.  the  other  l)!uc-  ol  the  most 
expensive  materials  they  can  aftord.  They  select  two 
queens,  the  prettiest  and  bcst-sliaped  girls  they  can.  find, 
who  are  oblii^ed  to  ]')ersonate  the  royal  characters,  and 
support  them  to  the  liest  ol'  their  power  and  ideas.  These 
are  decorated  with  the  ornaments,  necklaces,  earrings, 
bracelets,  etc..  of  their  mistresses,  so  that  they  often  carry 
much  wealth  on  their  -persons  for  the  time.  Each  party 
has  a  r;rocession  (but  nc^t  so  as  to  encounter  each  other), 
with  silk  flags  and  streamers,  in  which  the  queen  is  drawn 
in  a  phaeton,  if  such  a  carriage  can  be  i)rocuretl.  or  any 
four-wheeled  vehicle  which  can  pass  for  a  triumphal  car. 
that  her  ])erson  may  be  seen  to  the  best  advantage.  Thus 
the\"  parade  the  towns.  ])ritling  theiuselves  on  the  number  of 
their  followers,  until  the  evening,  when  each  party  gi\'es  a 
splendid  entertainment,  at  which  every  luxury  and  delicacy 
that  money  can  procure  are  la\'ished  in  profusion.  The 
only  subject  of  contest  or  rivalship  is  the  beauty  of  the 
queen  and  the  hnery  of  all  the  individuals.  Mirth  and 
good    humour    pre\'ail    throughout,    and    the    evening    is 

concluded  with   a   ball.      I   accompanied   Mr. to   the 

Bay,  where  one  of  these  entertainments  took  place  in  the 
house  of  a  free  mulatto  woman.  The  music  consisted  of 
three  fiddles,  a  pipe  and  tabor,  and  a  tiiangle.  The 
dancers,  male  and  female,  acquitted  themselves  famously 
well,  and  i)erformed  countr\'-dances  and  (juadrilles  quite 
as  well,  if  not  better,  than  I  had  ever  seen  at  a  country  ball 
in  England.  Most  of  the  ladies  wore  })ink  shoes  (as  it  was 
the  red  i)arty  whom  I  attended),  and  all  of  them  silk  stock- 
ings, set  off  by  feet  that  Cinderellas  could  not  have  sur- 
passed in  elegance.  The  supper  consisted  of  cold  roasted 
l)eafowls.  turkeys,  capons,  tongues,  hams.  etc..  fresh  and 
dried  fruits,  grapes  from  Kingston,  equal  to  any  in  the 
world,  and  all  sorts  of  wines  and  liquors,  not  excepting 
champagne  and  noyeau.  All  these  things  were  laid  out  in 
an  adjoining  room,  to  which  we  were  particularly  invited. 
The  dancing  still  continued,  and  small  ])arties.  as  thev 
jileased.  retired  from  the  ball-room  to  partake  of  the 
collation,  and  then  rejoined  the  dancers.     There  were  many 
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free  people  of  colour.      Tlic  men  were  very  well  dressed,  and 
conducted  themsehes  with   the  greatest  propriety." 

This  "  authority  "  also  remarks,  referring  to  Jamaica  : 
"  This  is  a  superb  countr\'  for  physicians  :  a  customary  fee 
is  a  doubloon  {£^  6s.  8d.  currency)  !  "  Another  authority, 
a  military  officer,  writing  in  1835.  gives  the  value  of  slaves 
which  obtained  in  Jamaica  at  that  time,  as  under  : — 

A   tradesman   (mason   or  carpenter)  was   wortli   £i8o  to  £200 

.\n  able-bodied  tield  hand  (male)  ,,          £'!4<'  to   /170 

,,              ,.              ,.          (female)  ,,          £ii'>  to  £i  ^o 

YoutlLS        ..               ..               ..  „            £-0  to  £100 

Infants        .  .              .  .               .  .  .,           £20  to  £2^ 

Occasionally  an  old  negro  may  still  be  met  who,  a  slave 
in  his  early  days,  is  able  to  tell  of  his  jiast  experiences.  I 
took  a  photo  of  one  of  these  known  as  "  old  Campbell  "  or 
"  Camill  " — the  negro  ])ronunciation — but  although  his 
volubility  during  the  "  taking  "  oi)eration  was  considerable, 
I  could  only,  as  his  was  a  very  broad  example  of  the  ver- 
nacular, understand  a  few  words  of  it. 


■'  Old    Campbeir" 
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CHAPTER     XX. 


CURIOS. 


HOMEWARD. 


I. ACE-BARK     WORK     —  S1:a     FANS  GOIRUS.     ETC.  —  EASTWARD     AND 

HOMEWARD       ART    OF    THE    CAMERA. 

A  GOOD  variety  of  interesting  soiu'onirs  of  the  Island 
may  be  collected.  The  fans  and  d'oyleys  made  by 
the  natives  from  lace  bark,  and  decorated  with  ferns  and 
silk  cotton,  will  especially  a})peal  to  lady  visitors.  Many 
of  these  are  works  of  art,  and  exhibit  refined  taste  and 
excellent  workmanshi)-).  The  photograjih  oj^posite  shows 
some  of  them.  The  lady's  necktie  on  the  left  is  of  lace 
bark,  pre})ared  from  the  lace  bark  tree  {Lagcita  Jcnteayca).  a 
native  of  Jamaica.  The  outer  bark  of  the  tree  is  stripped 
off,  the  lace  bark  being  an  inner  layer.  This  is  washed  to 
whiten  it,  and  tufts  of  French  cotton,  known  as  silk  cotton, 
are  attached  to  the  lace,  tlie  combination  forming  a  dainty 
and  attractive  wiiole.  The  fans  and  d'oyleys  shown  in 
this  photo,  in  centre  at  toy)  and  one  on  the  right  hand, 
have  centres  of  lace  bark  ornamented  with  ferns  (dried) 
and  edgings  of  the  same  French  cotton.  The  large  centre 
fan  is  a  very  beautiful  specimen,  showing  the  greatest  skill 
in  its  production.  A  specimen  of  this  kind  costs  about 
I2S.  This  beautiful  lace  bark  is  used  for  all  kinds  of 
fancy  work,  and  for  whips,  }')uffs,  etc.  It  is  said  that 
"  Charles  II.  received  as  a  present  from  one  of  the  early 
Governors  of  Jamaica  a  cravat  frill  and  pair  of  ruffles 
made  of  this  material."* 

The  next  j)hot()graj)h  shows  in  the  centre  one  of  a  number 
of  beautiful  sea  fans  {(Jorgonia  {Rhipidogorgia)  flabellnm) 
which  I  collected  :  it  is  greyish  white  in  colour,  with  veins 


*  r')r.  Masters. 
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of  a  delicate  x'iolet.  These  are  exquisite  objects  loi- 
drawing-room  collections.  They  belong  to  the  coral 
family,  and  to  the  ordinary  observer  a])pear  to  be  of  the 
plant  and  not  animal  nature.  Thcv  arc.  ho\vc\'er.  the 
fi'amework  ui)on  which  colonies  of  pol\'pes  li\'ed.  and  sundry 
characteristics  which  they  ])0ssess  prove  the  latter  to  be 
animals.  They  are  living  when  taken  from  the  sea.  and  are 
spread  out  in  the  sun  for  some  weeks,  when  the  gelatinous 
flesh  dries  off  and  the  delicate  skeleton  remains.  These 
sea  fans  used  to  be  known  as  Gorgonias.  The  address  was 
given  me  of  a  man  who  makes  a  li\'ing  bv  diving  for  these 
for  sale  to  tourists.  I  paid  a  visit  to  his  hut,  one  "  Vank." 
of  Montcgo  Haw  who  obtained  these  specimens  for  me. 

At  the  left  of  the  sea  fan  in  the  lower  corner  is  a  water 
gourd,  or  large  calal)ash,  held  in  a  rough  net-work,  made 
froiu  the  roots  of  the  hook  wythe.  The  native  workman 
may  often  be  seen  carrving  one  of  these,  which  contains 
his  su})j)ly  of  water  for  the  day.  Mr.  Wortlev,  in  his 
l)amphlet  on  Jamaica  souvenirs,  says  "It  is  a  common 
practice  among  the  people  to  drive  one  or  more  large  nails 
into  the  bough  on  which  a  selected  calabash  grows,  with 
the  belief  that  its  size  is  thereby  increased.  This  ])ractice 
is  regarded  as  the  result  of  a  foolish  superstition  bv  man\', 
but  as  it  is  certain  that  trees  may  be  induced  to  bear  more 
heavily  if  their  vegetative  growth  is  checked,  the  practice 
may  possibly  be  attended  by  a  certain  amount  of  success." 

The  other  articles  shown  are  referred  to  elsewhere. 

There  are  many  other  Jamaica  curios  :  baskets  of  all 
di'scriptions.  bamboo  work,  and  endless  nati\"e  jewellerv 
and  carved  articles,  which  will  delight  the  collector  ; 
and  also  many  other  })laces  and  things  of  interest  to  the 
botanist,  naturalist,  and  scientist,  and  to  the  orilinary 
traveller,  which  are  not  mentioned  here,  and  which  he 
will  discover  for  himself  amongst  the  mountains  and 
\-alle\-s.  the  ri\'ers  and  the  woods  of  this  beautiful  Island. 


But  letteis  recei\'ed  bv  the  T^nglish  mail  ])oint  U)  the 
advisability  of  directing  our  thoughts  and  faces  eastward 
and   homewai'd.    so    we    pay   some    farewell    \'isits    to    our 
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Homewards ! 


Jamaica  Iriemls  (v.Iiom-  kindness  and  lios])italit\' — qniti' a 
jiroininent  featniv  in  Jamaica  society,  and  very  pleasant  to 
the  visitor — it  lias  l)cen  my  piiN'ilci,^'  to  experience,  and 
of  which  I  cannot  speak  too  hij^iily)  and  then  Ho  !  for 
Eni^land.  by  the  R.M.S.  I 'or!  Rovul.  which  under  the  able 
management  of  her  good  commander,  Cajitain  Owen  Jones, 
whom  it  was  a  privilege  to  know,  brought  us  safely  into 
the  docks  at  Avonmouth  on  the  eve  of  the  day  fixed  for 
her  arrival. 


A     Barry    Pilot    Boat. 


During  a  voyage  such  as  this  one  feels  that  marine  work 
is  not  the  least  attractiw  branch  of  tlie  art  of  the  camera. 
The  charm  of  the  sea,  whether  in  storm  or  calm,  or  when 
it  "  confu.sedly  catches  the  lights  that  burn  in  heaven." 
is  unending,  and  one  rejoices  in  the  jiower  which  the 
camera    affords  of    securing   some  of   the   varied   jnctures 
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which  the  (ircat   Designer  of  the  L'nix'erse  is  unceasingly 
producing.     A>  W'hittier  well  sa\"s  : — 

"  Touclicd   by  a   li.i^lit  tliat   liatli  no  name, 
A   ,L;l<)r\-  ncN'tT  suiil;. 
Aloft  on  skv  and  mountain  wall 
Are  Ciod's  great   i)ictures   hung." 

On  the  outward  voyage  we  sailed  past  Hayti  and  Turk's 
Island.  Journeying  homeward,  wc>  took  a  somewhat 
different  course,  bv  Cuba,  which  island  we  were  ])assing 
nearly  the  whole  of  one  day.  Then  we  sighted  the 
Bahama  Islands  lying  low  on  the  horizon,  our  last 
glimpse  of  land  until  we  reached  the  Irish  coast. 
Twenty  miles  west  of  Lundy  our  pilot  boarded  us.  His 
arrival  was  cpute  an  event  in  the  day.  as  he  brought  us  the 
luiglish  news,  of  which  we   had  heard   none  since   lea\-ing 


"Yonder   goes   an    Ocean    Tramp." 


Kingston  ten  days  pre\'iously.  At  some  distance  we 
passed  anotlier  Jamaica  liner  outward  bound. 

Soon  we  find  ourselves  again  among  the  familial"  sights 
and  surroundings  of  th.e  Bristol  Channel,  on  which  our  eye 
rests  with  })leasiuv.  Away  on  our  kd't  is  the  Cai'diff  smoki'. 
and  many  vessels  h'ing  at  anchoi"  in  the  Penarth  Roads. 

Yonder  goes  an  ocean  tramp,  probably  coal  laden,  seem- 
ing to  us.  as  she  tlrives  along,  to  be  e.xulting  in  her  escajK^ 
from  the  grime  and  smoke  of  the  coalv  town  into  the 
freedom  and  freshness  of  the  (diannel.  Bidiind  her.  and 
just  cleared  from  the  docks,  (-omes  a   big  full-rigged   ship. 


y''Jin'"«v  '-  . 
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which  win  very  soon  i)C  throwing  off  lier  tug  and  sfiaking 
out  her  broad  canvas  to  the  down  Channel  breeze. 

I  could  not,  while  on  board,  secure  photographic  records 
of  the  arrival  of  the  Port  Royal,  but  the  snap  taken  sub- 
sequently of  the  Port  Kingston  approaching  Avonmouth 
will  httinglv  illustrate  the  close  of  the  voyage  of  a  Jamaica 
liner. 


11^: 


-^.j^maa^mammJ 


The     Port    Kingston    approEching  Avonmouth. 
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APPEXDIX     A. 
HISTORICAL     AND     STATISTICAL. 

HISTORY  —  ISLAND    I' OKM  ^;Rl-^■    IIKLD    ISV    SPAIN — CAPTrRHD    BY    CROM- 

wi:i.i. —  i;mancu' AiToN    act — area — raii,\vays  —  di\'Idi;d    into 

COrNTIES — PRINCII  AI,      TOWNS  —  ROADS   AND    RIVERS — RAINl'ALl. 

TEMPERATl'RK  —  POPn.ATION POLITICAL    CONSTITUTION     AND 

RE\ENUE PriM.IC         LEHT ARICA        I'NDER       CULTIVATION   

EXPORTS       AND       IMPORTS MEDICAL       AID  —  POLICE PRISONS 

I.A!;ORArORIi;S-    INSTITUT1-;   OF  JAMAICA. 

TAaL\ICA  was  (liscoveretl  1)\'  Columhus  on  May  jrtl, 
^  1404.  while  on  his  second  voyage  westward.  The 
Island  was  held  by  the  Spanish  until  1O55.  when  it  was 
surrendered  to  an  English  ex])edition  under  Admiral  Penn 
and  General  \'enahles  during  the  rule  of  01i\-er  Cromwell. 
Thus,  as  has  been  said,  Columbus  gave  Jamaica  to  the 
world,  while  Cromwell  gave  it  to  the  British. 

The   Spaniards   attempted    to    recapture    the    Island    in 
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1O58.    but    were  rei)ulsed    by   D'Oyley.   the    British   Com- 
mander.    At   the  death  of  Cromwell,   Charles   II.   greatly 
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encouraged  emigration  to  Jamaica  :  many  famili(>s  availed 
themselves  of  the  advantages  offered,  and  it  speechh' 
became  a  thri\-ing  colony. 

Im})ortation  of  slaves  from  Africa  was  made  legal,  and 
was  compulsory  on  the  planters,  who  were  obliged  to 
import  slaves  to  the  extent  of  their  ])Ossessions. 

In  1778  war  broke  out  between  France  and  England, 
and  the  French  des})atched  a  powerful  Heet  under  De 
Grasse  to  the  West  Indies.  In  1782  occurred  the  coniplete 
and  memorable  victory  by  Rodney  over  the  French  fleet. 
The  Jamaicans  received  the  nevvs  of  the  victory  with  the 
greatest  enthusiasm,  for  the  threatened  inx'asion  had  been 
dreaded,  and  great  efforts  made  to  resist  it.  The  marble 
statue  of  Rodney  is  a  standing  witness  of  their  gratitude 
to  him.  Since  1782  the  island  has  remained  in  possession 
of  the  British. 

The  Emancipation  Act  was  passed  by  the  Imperial 
Parliament  and  laid  before  the  Jamaica  Assembly  in  1833. 
The  latter  entered  strong  i)rotests  against  the  Act.  In  the 
following  year  slavery  was  abolished. 

Jamaica  lies  about  4.800  statute  miles  to  the  south-west 
of  England.  Its  area  is  about  4.000  square  miles,  and  from 
its  position  with  regard  to  the  other  West  Indian  Islamls. 
and  owing  to  its  being  in  the  direct  track  between  Europe, 
the  I'nited  States,  and  Isthmus  of  Panama,  the  Island 
furnishes  many  adx'antages  and  conwuiences  for  trade, 
between  these  points.  When  the  ship  canal  uniting  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  is  constructed.  Jamaica  will  doubtless 
prox'e  to  be  a  place  of  great  strategic  im]K)rlance  upon  the 
new  trade  route. 

The  aboriginal  name  of  Jamaica  was  Xaymaca,  a  wortl 
supi)osed  to  im])ly  sui)erabundance  of  rivers.  Columbus, 
when  ask(^d  to  desrribe  its  scenerv.  is  said  to  ha\'e  done  so 
bv  crumjiling  a  sheet  of  writing  paper  in  his  hand,  and 
spreading  it  out  upon  the  table.  The  corrugations  furnished 
an  a])t  illustration  of  its  peculiaritir>. 

The  extreme  length  of  the  Islantl  i>  144  niilo.  The 
Government  Raihva\'  runs  through  it  from  east  to  west  — 
from  Kineston  on  the  south-east  to  Montego  P)a\-  on  the 
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north-west — about  114  miles.  1^'rom  Spanish  Town  on 
the  main  Hnt'.  a  branch  i"uns  to  Port  Antonio  on  the  east 
coast,  and  to  ICwarton  for  Bog  Walk  ami  Moneague. 
These  lines  do  little  more  than  connect  town  with  town. 
Much  of  the  ])roduce  of  the  countr\-  has  to  be  carried  for 
many  miles  on  the  heads  of  the  natiws  chietl\-  women — 
or  b\'  donkeys,  over  the  rough  mountain  roads  to  the 
railway  stations. 

An  American  bishoj)  whom  I  met.  stated  liis  \'iew  that, 
ere  long,  motor  vehicles,  so  equipped  as  to  enable  them  to 
negotiate  tlie  steepest  or  roughest  road  in  Jamaica,  would  be 
introduced  into  the  Island  from  America,  for  the  collection 
of  produce  in  the  districts  not  served  by  railways,  and  that 
the  sNstt'Ui  would  in  ten  years  revolutionize  the  Colony. 

Jamaica  is  dixided  into  three  counties.  \'iz..  Surrey, 
MicUllese.x.  and  Cornwall,  and  into  fourteen  jjarishes.  viz.  : — 

Kin.i^stoii  St.   C'atlu'i'iiu-  St.    IClizabetli 

St.   Andrew  St.  Mary  1  rclawny 

St.    Thomas  Clarendon  St.  James 

Portland  St.    .\nn  Ilanover 

Manchester  Westmoreland 

The  principal  towns  of  the  Island  are  : — 

population   alxiut    37, 000 
4,700 


Port   Kingston 
Montego  Ba\- 

S|)ani>h   Town 
l''almoutii 


Other  towns,  including  Port  Antonio.  .Mande\'ille.  etc., 
are  notable  for  their  commercial,  agricultural,  and  other 
interests. 

( )wing  to  the  existence  of  the  Central  .Mountain  country, 
which  conunences  at  the  North  of  Kingston  with  the  Blue 
.Mountain  Range,  and  continues  to  the  sea  coast  near 
Manchioneal.  the  Island  has  been  naturally  dix'ided  into 
the  north  and  south  sides. 

rntil  recent  \-ears  the  main  roads  consisted  of  a  belt 
line  running  lound  the  Island,  with  a  few  cross  connections 
liom  south  to  north  :  but  with  these  as  a  basis,  a  great  man}' 
new  roads  have  since  been  constructed,  and  to-day  there 
are  some  i().;o  miles  of  good  driving  roads,  wide  enough  for 
a    double    line    of    traffic,    and    connecting    nc>aii\-    every 
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inhabited  portion  of  the  Island  — some  of  these  by  easy 
gradients  reaching  lieights  of  jooo  to  4000  feet,  and 
proA'icUng  exquisite  views  to  the  traveller. 

The  chief  rivers  rise  in  the  Central  Range  of  mountains 
(the  backbone  of  the  Island)  and  flow  in  northerly  and 
southerly  directions. 

The  rise  and  fall  of  the  tides  around  Jamaica  do  not 
exceed  ten  or  eleven  inches. 

The  rainfall  is  considerable,  amounting  to  sixty  or  seventy 
inches  during  the  year,  the  greatest  fall  being  usually 
during  May.  June.  October,  and  November  :  the  following 
table  gives  the  average  for  five  years,  ending  1904  : — 


1901 
1902 


69- 65 

8()'9() 
7yi7 


1903 
1904 


Indies 
68-38 

88-i; 


The   table  below  also  gi\es  the  axerage  annual   temjiera- 
ture  at  different  elevations  in  Jamaica  : — 


1111)11 

■:i-k-vcl. 


() 

500 

I  (  )(  K  ) 

1  500 

::()()o 
2 ;(!() 

35()() 
4( )( >( ) 
4;oo 
5  01 10 
^y  in 

(K)I  )() 

6500 
7(xx) 


Mean. 

Max. 

Mill. 

kall.u< 

;8-8 

•^7-.S 

70-8 

1 6-7 

/-/-■I 

85-1 

69-8 

'  5 '  .1 

7  y  ?: 

82-8 

f)8-6 

'4'- 

7y<^ 

80-6 

67-4 

]  3-2 

/"-■<' 

-8-6 

(.r>-i 

I -'5 

7<'';^ 

76-7 

64-7 

1  2'() 

08-- 

74-9 

f\V3 

I  1-0 

67-1 

7y- 

(u-7 

11  '5 

05-5 

71-6 

6()- 1 

I  i'5 

64-,, 

70-1 

=;8-; 

1  i-ri 

(.2-4 

M-^ 

56-8 

1  2'(  ) 

()1  ■() 

<>y-^ 

55'" 

'-'5 

59'.^ 

f)C)-3 

5.3'i 

1 3- 

58-() 

65-2 

5  '■- 

i4-() 

><r^ 

^'4-,^ 

49 -.S 

1  yo 

;  5  ■  1 

03 -r, 

47 '3 

16-3 

The  ]')0])ulation  of 
(S()f),b()().     There    has 


Jamaica  on  ]\Iarch   jist,   i()()5.   was 
been    a    steady    increase    since    the 

earliest    ])eriod    when    there    was    any    authentic    recoid. 

Since  i8bi  the  white  population,  about  13,000  to  I4.()()<). 

has   not    \-aried   much,    while    the   number   of   black    and 

coloured  jieoj^ile  has  largely  increased. 
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Accordin^  to  the  census  of  i(S()i  the  ])0])nlation  was  :- 


I'cmal 


3()5.c>4S 

Wlutc 

I4.''K)2 

.vv^543 

("oknired 

..      12  1.955 

muck 

.  .     4SS.hJ4 

East    Indian 

lO.I  !<■) 

Chint'SL' 

4.S  I 

Not   stated 

3-''- 3 

^'39.491 

6j9,49  I 

The  political  Constitution  of  Jamaica  consists  of  a 
(i()\-ernoi'  (Sir  j.  A.  Swettenham.  K.r.M.(i..  who  now  holds 
office.*  Salary  / 5.000  ]ier  annum),  a  Privy  Council,  and 
Le^nslati\'e  CounciL  The  Constitution  of  Jamaica  is  as 
drawn  up  hy  the  Privy  Council  of  Enij;land  in  T8S4.  and  is 
a  Lei,dslati\'e  Council,  consisting'  of  : — 

{(I.)  Covci'iior. 

(/;.)   lix-offu'io  moiibcrs. 

(i)  Senior  Ot^cer  in  (\)mmand  of  Troops. 

(2)  Colonial  Secretary. 

(3)  Attorney-General. 

(4)  Director  of  PubHc  Works. 

(5)  Collector-Cienerah 

(c.)  Nominated  Members  (10).  nominated  by  the  Ciox'ei'uor. 
a])pointetl  by  the  Crown  and  who.  //  required,  have,  with 
the  ol^hcial  members,  to  x'ote  as  the  (Governor  directs:  Init 
tliL'y  are  not  always  so  recpiired. 

((/.)  14  l:leeled  Members  (one  for  each  parish);  but  the 
fnniehise  is  fixed  b\-  the  liii'^/isli  I^ri-ey  Coiuieil,  who  tibnie 
lun'e  jiowei"  to  alter  it. 

At  the  last  election  (i()()5-()),  of  a  jiopulation  of  (Soo.ooo. 
only  (S.boy  were  on  tlie  \'oters'  list. 

I-'inancial  measures  must  be  jn-oposed  by  official  members, 
but  if  at  least  nine  elected  members  vote  against  a  financial 
measure,  it  camiot  be  can-ied  unless  the  CjO\-ernoi-  declaivs 
the  carr\ing  to  be  of  jiaramount  importance,  when  he 
instructs  nominated  and  official  members  and  it  is  carrit-d. 
even  if  all  the  elected  members  vote  against  it.  The  King 
has  a  veto  on  all  Jamaican  legislation. 


*   Since   resij^ned,    .'ind    followed    1)\-    Mr.   Sidne\'   01i\-ivr. 


Vcf^t 
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The  revenues  of  tlie  Island  -iKirochial  as  well  as  general 
^-are  collected  anil  accounted  for  by  a  well-organized 
dejxirtment  under  the  control  and  direction  of  an  officer, 
styled  the  Collector-Cieneral  of  Customs,  Excise,  and 
Internal  Revenues.  At  Kingston  separate  establishments 
are  maintained  for  the  collection  of  Customs  Revenue  and 
the  collection  of  the  Excise  and  Internal  Revenues,  but  in 
the  other  parishes  the  whole  of  the  duties  are  performed 
by  the  collector  of  taxes,  stalioned  at  tlie  iirincijjal  town 
of  the  i)arish,  or  bj^  his  subordinate  officers.  In  addition 
to  these  duties,  each  collector  is  parochial  treasurer,  and 
has  charge  of  the  local  treasure  chest.  He  is  also  ex-otficio 
manager  of  the  Government  Savings  Bank,  and  issues  antl 
pavs  money  orders,  and  is  a  distributor  of  stamjis. 

In  the  collector's  oflices  are  [prepared  and  kejjf  the  rolls 
of  taxpayers  and  electors,  the  valuation  roll,  the  Militia 
register,  and  the  register  of  licences. 

The  revenue  is  raised  from  import  and  export  duties,  and 
from  the  taxation  of  land,  house  jM'operty.  horses  and 
asses,  vehicles  per  wheel,  bicycles,  hrearms,  dogs,  spirits, 
etc..  etc..  and  from  stamps. 

The  Public  Debt  directly  .secured  on  general  revenue 
stood  at  the  end  of  i()05  at  £"3,426,293  3s.  id.  The  amount 
was  raised  at  rates  of  interest  varying  from  2]  to  b  per  cent. 
£655.000  of  the  debt  was  on  account  of  the  ])urchase, 
reconstruction,  and  extension  of  the  Jamaica  Railway  to 
Ewarton  and  Porus  ;  £126.500  on  account  of  the  Rio  Col)re 
Canal  ;  £217.000  for  the  erection  of  new  bridges  :  and 
£63.475  for  debentures  issued  on  account  of  the  .Myrtle 
P)ank.  Constant  Spring.  Moneagne,  and  Rio  Cobre  Hotels, 
which  have  now  been  taken  ])ossession  of  by  the  (ioNcrn- 
incnl.  and  £1,452.400  for  redem])ti()n  of  railway  bonds. 

Returns  published  bv  the  Rewnue  I)e])artment  for  the 
\-ear  ended  March  31st.  i()05.  show  the  a\'erage  acreage 
alienated  from  the  Crown  and  vested  in  individuals  or 
trusts,  as  2,085,064.  Of  these,  i. 310. 103  acres  are  returned 
as  being  in  wood  and  iiiinate,  and  774.c)()i  acres  as  under 
care  and  cultivation  as  follows:  the  area  under  cultivation 
for  the  \"ear  iSf)()  is  also  shown  for  comparison  :  — 
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Cocoamits 

Acres,    iqo, 
S,5f)I 

.\t-r(->.    iSq-j 

I  ().()4() 

Bananas 

44. .1-^.- 

i9.^^7 

("anes 

23,871 

.10,036 

Coffee 

24,479 

25,^59 

Ginger     .  . 

401 

84 

Arrowroot 

18 

I ; 

Corn 

.s.u 

.v8 

('.round    Nuts 

62 

; 

Cotton     .  . 

22 

— 

Tobacco 

199 

261 

Cocoa 

4,628 

iX>32 

\'cgetablcs 

9 

70 

Ciround    Provisions 

109,166 

94..v=l^ 

(iuinca-grass 

124.206 

i-\--4.v~ 

Common   Pasture .  . 

383,640 

320, ; ; ; 

(^ommon  Pasture  antl  Pimento          50,794 

61,;  84 

l^imento.  . 

— 

1,609 

The  export.s  of  Jamaica  are  :  .sugar,  ruin,  coffee,  pimento, 
dye-wood.s,  fruit,  toliacco,  ginger,  and  .some  other  minor 
products,  as  cattle,  horse.s,  and  .sundries. 

Imports  consi-st  of  food-stuffs,  liquors,  tobacco,  hou.se- 
hold  furniture,  clothing,  hardware  and  ironmongery, 
building  material,  machinery,  coals,  books,  and  .sundries. 

Medical  aid  is  secured  for  the  peoj)le  by  the  jirovision  by 
the  Government  of  fifteen  medical  officers,  at  salaries 
ranging  from  £200  to  £joo  ])er  anmnn.  and  by  a  staff  of 
district  medical  officers  at  £100  per  annum.  \\'ell  equipped 
hosjntals  served  by  these  officers  are  also  provided  b}^  the 
(io\'ernment  in  the  various  towns  in  the  Island.  The 
district  metlical  officers  are  at  liberty  to  take  private 
])ractice. 

An  eftecti\'e  bod\"  of  police,  numbering  in  all  about  iboo, 
watches  over  the  Colony.  The  organization  of  the  con- 
stabtilar\-  a}:)j)ears  to  be  perfect,  nothing  being  left  undone 
in  the  direction  of  either  the  jircvention  or  detection  of 
crime.  The  ])ay  ranges  from  2s.  4d.  to  4s.  bd.  per  day. 
according  to  rank. 

There  are  two  prisons  in  the  Ishind.  one  at  Kingston 
affording  accommodation  for  050  convicts,  the  other,  at 
Sjninish  Town,  for  biz  prisoners.  The  net  cost  to  the 
Colony  of  these  was  £i3,S()5  for  the  year  ended  March 
.^,ist,  i()05. 
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In  1002  a  new  Laboi-alorv  was  erected  by  the  (lOX'eninient 
on  the  Hope  Estate.  Kingston.  It  is  a  line  structure, 
situate  some  200  yards  below  the  entrance  to  the  Hope 
Gardens.  Here  samples  of  sui^ar.  rum.  (.'tc.  Irom  the 
sugar  estates  in  the  Island  are  anal\-zed  free  of  charge,  and 
ex])eriments  are  conducted  for  testing  the  culti\'ation  and 
manuring  of  canes  and  bananas.  E\])eriments  in  con- 
nection with  the  Lal)orator\'  have  also  been  established  at 
fift\'-three  centres  throughout  the  Island.  A  tine  Labora- 
tory has  been  recently  ])rovidcd  and  equipped  for  analysis 
and  agricultural  research  at  the  (io\'ernment  Secondary 
School  at  .Montego  Bay. 

The  visitor  will  find  much  to  interest  him  in  the  contents 
of  the  buildings  of  the  Institute  of  Jamaica,  at  Kingston. 
There  is  a  fine  library,  containing  11.500  volumes,  a 
])ublic  reading  room,  a  lecture  hall,  and  art  gallery.  An 
adjoining  building  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  a  museum. 
The  collections  re])resent  as  com])letely  as  jwssible  the 
fauna  and  flora  of  the  Island,  together  with  its  geology 
and  anthro]X)!ogy. 


ICJI 


A  ppExnix    n. 

POINTS    OF     INTEREST    AND    EXCURSIONS. 

'T^^HE  following  particulars  about  special  points  of 
interest  in  Kingston.  Port  Antonio.  Spanish  Town, 
antl  Mandeville,  are  taken  from  "  Side  Trips  in  Jamaica." 
l)\'  Marv  J.  Bradford,  by  kind  permission  of  the  United 
Fruit  Co.'s  Steamship  Lines  of  Boston.  U.S.A. 

Tlie   principal    towns   of   the    Island   are    Kingston   (the 
capital),  Port  Antonio,  and  vS})anish  Town. 


KINGSTON. 

'J'/w  :b/^i'cic(l  points  of  iiihi'cst  aye  : — 

Sir       ("ourt-house.   llarhoiir  Street 


Parade  Gardens :    Statue  o 

Charles  Metcalfe 
Shops  :    Gardener's  for  Books 
The  Self-help,  for  the  purchase 

of  Souvenirs,  (S,  ("hurch  Street 
Theatre  Royal 
Hospital,  North  Street 
Colonial   Hank 
Parish  ("hurch 
Hea(l([uart(rs   1  louse 
Librarx'   and    Museum,    ICast    St. 
l']i-Park-('ainp 


Cook  cV  Son  and  the  Jamaica 
Tourist    Information    i-?ureau 

Churches 

Myrtle  Bank  Hotel 

Victoria   and   Jubilee   Markets 

Clubs.  Yacht  Clul)s,  Racecourses 

Rooms  of  Society  of  Agriculture 
and  Commerce,  Harbour  St. 

Penitentiary 

Cook's  .\gencv  for  Books.  i\:c. 


Drivhs  and   Rin);s. 

Oiiniihiis  {'liiisis)  fiiy  ^  I'lrsons.  —  h'are  from  one  placi'  to  another 
within  the  hmits  of  the  cit\-,  Od.  eacii.  Sjieiial  arrangements 
should  be  made  lor  distances  l)e\'ond.  ()mnil)\isi's  can  be  hired  in 
Kingston  at    :;/-  per  horn-. 

Cayriat^cx  foy  3  I'lTsmis. —  i>()ul)le  buggies  can  be  hired  in  Kingston 
at  20/-  per  da\'  if  taken  for  ;  da\'s.  otherwise  b\-  distance  or  4  - 
j)cr  hour. 

Jih-ctyic  Ci<ys  tc.  Conslmit  Spyim;  dud  Hopr  Ciuydcns. — The  cars 
start  from  the  bottom  of  King  Street  about  every  half-horn-. 
7  tickets  are  sold  for  1,  -.  To  the  Constant  Spring  Hotel  (6  miles 
from  Kingston),  take  car  with  red  signs  and  lights.  Fare  from 
Kingston  to  Constant  Spring  and  back,  each  way,  2  tickets,  4(1.  in 
moncv.  Special  cars  can  also  be  had  for  private  ]iarties.  To  the 
Hope  Botanic  Gardens  (5  miles  from  Ivingston).  take  car  with  blue 
signs  and  lights.  Fare  from  Kingston  to  Hope  Gardens  and  back, 
each  way.  j  tickets,  4d.  in  money. 


^^«.>wl>i'j|  V^ 
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Drive  thrtnii^li  Half-way  Tree  I'iUa'^c.  Kind's  House  Gardois  (otd 
Hope  Botanic  Gaydctix  to  Gordon  Toivn  and  back. — Gordon  Town  is 
9  miles  from  Kingston.  An  interesting  morning  or  afternoon  drive 
of  about  4  hours.  Kefresliments  can  l)e  had  at  Gor(h)n  I'own  if 
ordered  in  ach'ance.      Charge  for  lingg\-  for   ^  jiersons.   i;    -. 

J 'OKI"     ANIOMO. 

The  special  points  of  interest  are  : — 

Chmxhes 

Drives  to  adjoining  l^lantations 


Hotel  Titchrteld 

Market 

Shops 

Old  i-\)rt 

riam.  of  the  United  I'rnit  Co. 


and  Shipping  Ports 
I-lxcellent  Sea  Bathing 


Drives   and    Riuks. 

KOl'XD    TRIPS. 


Blue  Hole,  Coast 

St.  Margaret's  Bay,  Coast 

Hope  Bay  ditto 

Swift    River    to    l*aradise.    Coast 

and  River  \'alley 
Burlington,  Coast 
Castleton  (iartlens  from  .\nnotto 

Bay,  inland 
Fellowship,  inland 
Golden  \"ale,  inland 
Windsor,  inland    .  . 
Mooretown.  inland 


Bowden,  coast  and  inland           ..  v"^  5j 

S.\DDLE  f'flnHS. 

ROUND  TRIPS. 

Mile-  Hour 

Park    Mount,    inland    with    ocean 

\'U'WS        .  .             .  .             .  .             .  .  3!  2 '. 

Siiotover,  inhmd  with  ocean  view  ^\  3 

W'illiamslield           .              .              .  .  ;;  2 

Richmond    I  lill       .  .            .  .           .  .  i  1 


Cliarg. 

fur 

Miles 

Hour-. 

5   I'ersciiis 

S     I'tTM.)!! 

6 

3 

12/- 

16/- 

4l 

2'> 

12/- 

16/- 

10 

4 

2(V- 

T   -     /_ 

Coast 

f^ 

I  J 

4 

12/- 

16/- 

notto 

12 

6 

30/- 



4 

I.' 

8/- 

12/- 

5 

,1 

1 2  /- 

16/- 

7 

-v. 

14/- 

20/- 

Q 

4 

I.S/- 

24/- 

)IRKCT 

TRIP. 

ClKir^c 

for 

Mih-. 

ll.iurs 

,!   I't-rsons 

5    Per.sni, 

10/- 


Char-e 


2/-   per   hour 


DIRECT  TRIP 

Cuna-Cuna  Pass  to  Bath  Springs     2^ 


2.J-  per  hour. 


Ciood  saddle  lior.ses  can  lie  procured  fro?!!  several  Malilcs  in  J'ort  .XiiUmio.  TIik 
rides  descril)ed  as  saddle  rides  are  to  elev.ations  noi  .accessible  liy  carria.i;e.  and  U: 
jioinls  wiiere   the   view  is  l)ea\itiful   licyond  desi:ription. 


SPANISH   TOWN. 

'I'he  special  points  of  interest  arc  : — 
Rodney  Temple  King's  House 

idle    Cathetlral  :      Statuary     by       Rio   Cobre    Hotel,    with    Native 

Bacon.   Tablets  j        Cooking 


Points    of  Interest    and    Excursions 
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DRIVES  ABOUT  INIAXDEVILLE. 

Should  be  taken  in  the  early  morning  or  afternoon. 

Mile-,         li.Kll^  Cll.-u-L-c- 


Spur  Tree 
Fairview     .  . 
Belretiro     .  . 
Kendal 

Brokenliurst  (Coffee  Plantation) 


! ',  '  For  a  buggv 

!■',      for  2  persons.  10/-  ; 
'.\  ,   for  3  persons,   12/- 


There  are  many  caverns  and  sink-holes  in  Jamaica,  the 
finest  of  which  is  at  Cane  Hall  Pen.  two  miles  east  of  Dry 
Harbour.  Others  include  the  grand  ca\-e  at  Ri\'er  Head 
in  St.  Thomas-in-the-Vale,  one  at  ]\fexico  in  St.  Elizabeth, 
and  the  Pera  cave  in  the  same  parish. 


The  vo\"agc  from  Avonmouth  to  Jamaica  is  about 
4.050  knots,  and  by  the  Imperial  West  India  Mail  Steamer 
direct  route  from  Avonmouth  (Elder.  Demjxster  &  Co.) 
occupies  from  ten  to  thirteen  days  according  to  the 
steamer  selected. 

Warm  clothing  is  needed  for  the  voyage,  but  the 
lightest  possible  for  wear  in  the  Island.  An  ample  supply 
of  light-weight  underwear  is  needed.  Coloured  kid  gloves 
are  useless,  silk  or  chamois  being  })referable. 

A  white  umbrella  is  useful,  and  a  light  mackintosh.  The 
best  time  to  visit  the  Island  is  from  December  to 
April  inclusive. 

All  baggage  is  examined  by  the  Customs  Authorities  on 
arri\'al  at  Port  Kingston,  and  at  Avonmouth  on  the  return 
voyage. 

Cab  or  buggy  fare  is  chea})  on  the  Island,  sixj^ence  being 
the  charge  for  one  journey  in  the  towir'^.  Travelling  by 
buggy  in  the  country  is  somewhat  costly. 

A  perfect  system  of  drainage  exists  at  Port  Kingston, 
but  the  sanitary  arrangements  in  some  of  the  smaller 
towns  in  the  Island  leave  much  to  be  desired. 

The  hotels  are  good,  as  also  is  the  food,  especially  in 
the  larger  establishments.  At  some  of  the  others  one 
sometimes  finds  meats  and  poultry  tough.  Charges, 
from  twelve  shillings  per  day,  in  the  season. 

13 
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There  are  good  local  newspaj^crs. 


The  following  tables  of  Excursions  will  provide  the 
tourist  with  an  accurate  knowledge  of  what  to  do  and  how 
to  do  it  in  exploring  the  country.  Any  other  information 
which  he  may  need  as  to  travel  or  transit,  etc.,  may  be 
obtained  gratuitously  from  the  Jamaica  Tourist  Inform- 
ation Bureau,  whose  office  is  situated  at  128,  Harbour 
Stieet,  Kingston. 


EXCURSIONS     FROM     KINGSTON 


O    ^' ti''-U    f*    •'">   '■•^'  "i'"i.'\^    i-     t-f^i-   *\'*<*  ■^i.i     •*■' 
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Through    Jamaica 


EXCURSIONS      FROM       KINGSTON.— 


K(iL  IKS     AM)     ('mNVK\ANCE 


Around  the         SS.  A  mo,  of  tlie  R.M.S.P.  Co., 
Island  or 

SS.  Delhi,  of  tlie  I.D.W.M.  SS. 
Co. 

.•\nnotto  Bay  anil    By  train  or  by  Iniggy  through 
W  ag-\Vater  River    Castleton    Gardens,    along   the 

Wag-Water  River  to   Annotto 

Bav 


Bog  Walk  Train    direct    from     Kingston, 

or     train     to     Spanish     Town, 
thence  hv  buggv 


Blue    ^lonntain      Buggy  to  Gordon  Town,  then 

Peak  ride     through     Guava     Ridge, 

Mavis  Bank,  and  Sheldon  Hill 


Fko.m 

KlNC;.STON, 

DlSIANCE    I.\ 

Mii.ii.s 


440 


'I'l.MK 

Occui'ii;!) 


5  clays 


Black  River         Train    to    Ipswich,    thence    bv 
buggy 


50   by   train      1 1   hours 
30  by  road        5  hours 


By  train 

I    hour 

By  bugg>- 

2  hours 


Blue   Hole 


Bath 


'I'rain  to  Port  Antonio,  thence 
by  buggy 


By   buggy 


Brownstown         Train   to   Pwarton,   thence   by 
buggy 


Cockpit  Country  Train  to   Balaclava 


29 


IC4 


50 

65 


70 


2  days 


8  hours 


6  hours 


8   hours 
8   hours 


4  liours 
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ROUTES,     DISTANCES,     FARES,     AND    HOTELS. 


il  to  ic, 


Train   8/3 
Buggy  40/- 


Train  2/- 
Buggy   10/- 


('ar  fare  to  ter- 
minus at  Papine4d. 
Papine  to  Gordon 
Town  2/-  each 
person,  thence  to 
Peak  20/-.  If  a 
guide  is  required, 
8/-  extra.  Mule 
for  baggage  12/- 
extra.  Sleep  at 
Whittield  Hall 

Train   fare    i 3/- 
Buggy    12/- 


Train  fare    12/- 
Buggy  6/-  each 


Metcalfe 
House 


Rio  Cobre 
Hotel 


A  pleasant  trip,  as  the  steamer  runs  to 
all  the  principal  ports  of  the  Island, 
allowing  the  passenger  a  short  time 
ashore  at  each  place 

It  is  advisable  to  take  this  trip  by  buggv, 
and  arrive  at  Annotto  Bay  in  time  to 
take  the  train  to  Port  Antonio,  or  return 
to  Kingston.  This  is  one  of  the  best 
trips  of  the  Island 

.\  charming  drive  through  the  Rio 
Cobre  Gorge.  The  visitor  should  take 
meals  at  the  Rio  Cobre  Hotel 


This  trip  is  said  to  be  the  trip  of  the 
Island.  From  the  summit  one  can  see, 
on  a  clear  day,  Kingston,  Port  Antonio, 
Spanish  Town,  antl  other  points  of 
interest 


Mrs.  Black  River  exports  large  quantities  of 

.\lberga's     1  logwood ;     there     is     good     fishing    and 
Lodgings       alligator  shooting 


It  is  advisal)le  to  make  this  trip  when 
staying  at  Port  .\ntonio.  The  Hole  is 
a  small  inlet  of  the  sea,  which  is  very 
deep,  and  the  water  is  of  a  dark  lilue 
colour 


Irain    to    I'Avarton 
1/-,      thence      by 


bugj 


Mrs.  Isaac's    Brownstown  is  a  mountain  town  m  the 
lodgings      I  parish   of    St.  Ann  ;     charming    climate, 

Mrs.  Smith's  :  coffee  and  pimento  groves 
lodgings      i 

A    wild    anil    desolate    country    through 
which  the  traveller  passes  on   his  way 
to  Montego  Bay  ;    not  worth  a  special 
I  visit 


:%  .. 


^   't-'  ^v; '**•;.   I»)'<«.-ii  i,^-\-  «,(• '♦fl  •*. 
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CuV)a 


Routes    and    Convi:vanci'. 


By  the   SS.   Otcn'   to  Santiago 
everv  Friday 


Castleton  Gardens  By  buggy  over  Stony  Hill 


Cano   l^ivcr   Falls    By  buggy  through  Kock  Fort 

Chester   \'ale        Drive    through    Newcastle    to 

Silver  Hill   Gap,  and  walk   i\ 

miles,     or,     drive     to    Gordon 

I  Town,  tlience  a  pony  ride  of 

nine  miles  over  the  hills 


KiNCiSTON, 

Distance   in 
Miles 


90   miles 

from   Port 

Antonio 


Time 
OccuriEi) 


I  2    hour; 


19 


Cuna  Cuna  Gap     Train   to    Port    Antonio,    then 
ride  through  the  Gap  to  Bath 


Dry  Harbour 
Caves 


Falmouth 


llavti 


Holland   Bav 


HolKinount 


Train  to   ICwarton,   thence   by 
biigg}'  via  Jirownstown 


Train  to   Ewarton,   thence   by 
buggy  via  Brownstown 


Hamburg  American  Line,  once 
a  month.  Steamers  to  several 
towns 

Train  to  Port  Antonio,  thence 
by  buggy 


Train  to  h-warton,  then  drive 
two  miles  to  hnger-post.  From 
finger-post  the  visitor  may 
ride,  walk,  or  be  carried  in  a 
chair,  distance  i;^  miles 


hours 


3   hours 


By   road    26  \    Ci  hours 
By  ]iony    18 

4  hours 


7.^ 


90 


33 


2  days 


2  ilays 


2  days 


I    day 


days 


3  hours 
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Tfl? 


Several  A  pleasant  tri])  of  about    12  hours  from 

Hotels        ,  Port     Antonio.      I'roni     Santiago     take 

train  to  Hax'anna.      Fare  S-^ 


30/ 


Castleton       A  charming  drive  over  Ston\-  Hill  to  the 
Cottage         Gardens.      Luncheon    can    be    obtained 
Hotel  at  the    Hotel 


30/- 

Bv  pony  10/-  from 
Ciordon  Town,  and 
bv  buggv  40/-  to 
Silver  Hill  Cap 


No   Hotel 


Train  4/- 
Buggy  30/- 


Chester  \'ale  is  a  coffee  property  in  the 
Blue  Mountains.  It  is  3000  feet  above 
sea  level.  It  lies  on  a  spur  of  the  moun- 
tains, and  here  one  may  enjoy  country 
life  amidst  ideal  surroundings.  Tennis, 
croquet,  bathing,  walks  ancl  drives  till 
in  the  time.  The  shortest  route  is  : 
car  fare  to  I'apine  4d.,  thence  by  buggy 
to  Gordon  'J'own  2/ -  each  person,  then 
take  pony  10  '-.  Ponies  and  buggies 
mav  be  olitained  at  Gordon  Town  from 
Bolton's  livery 

.\  riding  trip  of  _'5  miles  from  Port 
Antonio  to  15ath.  This  is  oiie  of  the 
finest  riding  trips  in  the  Island,  and 
should  be  undertaken  by  all  who  can 
stick  on  a  saddle 


No   Hotel       The   visitor    sliould    sta\'    at    St.    Ann's  ; 
accommoda-    the  caves  are  well   worth  a  visit.     I'he 
tion  1  tourist  should  be  prepared  to  rough  it 


Tiain    to    ICwarton    Mrs.  Jacobs'  '  An  oUl  town,    formerb,-  a   sugar  centre  ; 
4    -,    then   a    buggy  ,  j  there     are     interesting     dri\-es     m     the 

0C),'~  !  neighbourhood 


\\^    ujiwards 


Train    to    ICwarton 
5/-,    buggy    to 
finger-jiost      2/6. 
Ponv    u])    the    hill 
2  /6.      A     chair    up 
the  hill  ;  '- 


Hotels        'Only   the    curious    should    go    to    1  layti, 
indifferent    ,  the   land   of   unrest 


Only  worthv  of  a  \isit  when  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bowdeii  or  Port 
Antonio.  Holland  Bav  is  where  the 
cable  lines  come  ashore,  aiid  one  of  the 
most  easterlv  points  of  the  Island.  Not 
to  be  recommended  for  a  sjiecial  trip 


Hollvmount  ,  Hollymount   is   ]ierched   on   the   sumniit 

house         I  of  ^iount  Diabolo,  2700   feet  above   sea 

level  ;   the  view  from  the  house  embraces 

1  Port    Royal,     the     Palisades,    the    Blue 

!  Mountains,  and  the  coastline  of  St.  .\nn. 

There    are    1300   acres    of    woodland    to 

ramble    through,    the    home    of    parrots 

and  other  rare  birds,  orchids,  ferns,  etc. 


it.    »..     V       ♦        «        J*,  «"      >^      *•      .^     U*     (•-< 
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Fno.M 

To 

RourEs    ,\\u    Conveyance 

Kingston, 
Distance   in 

Time 
occui'ieo 

Mii.es 
1 6 

Irrigation    \Vorks 

Tiaiii  to  S])anish  Town,   then 

3   hours 

drive   and    jnnit  on  the  Canal 

Knockalva 

Train  to  Montpelier 

107 

'/^  hours 

Kin  Fauns 

I'rain    to    Alban}-,    thence    by 

57 

I  day 

and  W'entworth 

buggy 

Lucea 

Train  to  ]\Iontego  Bay,  thence 
^y  buggy 

n3 

10  hours 

Llandovery  Falls, 

Train   to    ICwarton,   thence  b\- 

66 

9  hours 

and 

buggy 

White   River 

ditto 

56 

6  hours 

Falls 

Mandcville 

Train   to  Williamstield,  thence 
!)}•  buggy 

5« 

4  hours 

Montpelier 

Train  to  Montpelier 

103 

6  J,   hours 

- 

IVIalvern 

Train  to  Balaclava,  thence  by 
buggy 

94 

I  day 

Montcgo  Bay 

Train 

113 

7  hours 

Milk   Kiver 

'J'rain      to      Clarendon      Park, 

54 

3!  hours 

Mineral   Baths 

thence    by    buggy 

Newcastle 

Right  through  by  driving  road. 

19  driving 

4  hours 

or     drive     to     Gordon     Town, 

13  pony 

2  hours 

thence  by  pony 
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Fakks 

Hiniii.s 

Rkmakks 

Train  2/- 

Do  this  trip  on  the  canal  from  Bog  Walk 

Bugo;y  5  '-  a  person 

or  from  Spanish  Town.  It  is  advisable 
to  obtain  the  use  of  the  punt  in  advance  ; 
a]:)ply  to  the  Irrigation  Works,  Spar.ish 
Town 

By   train    15/- 

INIontpelier 

A    few  miles  from   iMontpelier  ;     famous 

Hotel 

t\)r  its  lirst-class  Hereford  cattle 

Train  to  Albany  7/-, 

Hotel 

Wentworth   is  a   large  cocoamit   estate, 

iniggy  from  Albany 

Manning 

antl  is  well  worth  a  visit 

10/-  per  person 

Train    to    Montego 

Jubilee 

When  at  Montego  Bay  go  to  Lucca  ;    it 

Bay    I?/- 

Hotel   and 

is   cheaper   than   a   direct   visit,      l^ucea 

Buggy  to  Lncea 

Devon 

is  a  pretty  seaport. 

3"  - 

House 

Train    to    l-warton 

The  journey  to  both  these  falls  should 

5/-,  buggy  for  one 

be  undertaken  when  visiting  St.    .Ann's 

person  20  ' 

Bay  ;  liy  so  doing,  expense  is  saved,  as 
also  time 

Train  8/- 

j\Iandeville 

A  village  in  the  Manchester  ]\Ioinitains  ; 

Bnggy   2/6 

Hotel, 

splendid    climate    and    scenery  ;      good 

The  Grove, 

drives  ;    oranges  and  coffee 

Bloom  field 

Hotel,  Mrs. 

Halliday's 

Train    i  5/- 

Montpelier 

Hotel  good  ;  visit  cattle  farms  of  Mont 

Hotel.   |3  to 

pelier  and  Shettlewood 

|4  a  day 

Train    fare    10/6 

Astor  House, 

.MaK'crn  has  a  dry  climate,  beneficial  for 

Buggy  30/- 

Mrs. 

lung  com]:)laints,  and  is  commended  by 

Lawrence's, 

the  medical  faculty 

Mrs. 

.\lexandcr's 

15/- 

]\Iontego 

(lood  sea  bathing,  boating,    tishing.  line 

Bay  Hotel, 

roads    for   cvcling     and    driving ;     sugar 

Miss  Payne's 

estates 

lodgings 

Train   fare  6/- 

Accommoda- 

The baths  are   lamed   for  their  curative 

Buggy  6/- 

tion    at    the 

value    in   cases    of    gout,    lumbago,    and 

bath  house 

rheumatism.      There  is  good  fishing  and 

from  6/-  per 

alligator   shooting.     Sugar   estates   with 

day 

modern  machinery  in  the  neighbourhood 

By  pon\-  from 

No  hotel, 

Gordon  Town  6/-, 

return   same 

by   buggy  from 

day 

Gordon  Town  30/- 

Ij.         J^-     ».,;      ,,  •■,.     >      .         i'.      1- 
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Kkom 

To 

Routes    and    Conveyance 

KlN(;STON. 

Distance   in 

Time 
OccuriEi) 

MlI.KS 

Port  Antonio 

By   train 

75 

4  hours 

Port  Maria 

Train    to    Albany,    thence    by 
buggy 

54 

I    hour 

Park  ]\Iount 

Train  to  Port  Antonio,  thence 
by  pony 

79 

2  days 

Rose  Hall 

Train  to  Montego  Ba}%  thence 

by  Iniggy 

122 

2  days 

Savanna-la-Mar 

Train     to    Alontpelier,     thence 
by  buggy 

127 

10  hours 

Shettlewood    Pen 

Train  to  Montpelier 

104 

6h  hours 

Spanish  Town 

Train    or    road,    train    recom- 

12 

By   train 

mended 

1  horn- 
By    roatl 

2  hours 

St.   Ann's  Bay 

Train  to  Ewarton,  drive  over 
i\Iount   Diabolo,  through  Mon- 
eaguc,  Ociio     Uios     and    Fern 
Gully 

59 

I   day 

Spring  Rank,  via 

Train  to  Port  Antonio,  thence 

80 

2  days 

Shotov'cr 

by  pony.      A  morning  or  even- 
ing ride 

Unitetl  Fruit  Co.'s 

Train  to  S]ianish  Town,  thence 

16 

2  hours 

plantations  and 

by  buggy 

salt  ponds 

Excursions 


12/- 


6/- 


Train    15/- 
Buggy   20/- 


Train    15/- 
Mail    coach    6/- 
seat 


15/- 


H\-  train  2/- 
Buggy    20/- 


rrain    to    ICwarton 

Biigg\-    to   St.    Ann 
one   i)(.'rson    20/- 


6/- 


Train     antl 

9/- 


Biu 


Titchtiekl, 

The 
Waverlev 


The  Mecca  of  tlie  American  visitor.  It 
is  also  the  centre  of  the  .\merican  banana 
industry.  There  is  excellent  sea  bath- 
ing, iilaces  of  interest  to  visit,  and  it  is 
connected  with  Kingston  by  the  railway 

The  same  prices  and  conve\'ancc  as 
Wentworth.  Port  Maria  is  a  banana 
centre.  The  accommodation  is  not  of 
the  best  as  vet 


This  trip  should  be  done  from  Port 
Antonio.  The  ride  is  charming,  with 
fine  views  over  mountain  and  vallev 


Miss  Payne's    An   old    sugar   estate,    famous   as   being 

lodgings  ;       the   scene  of  the   Palmer  legend.     Mrs. 

Montego      I  Rose  Palmer,  so  runs  the  legend,  caused 

Bay  Hotel    1  her  husbands  to  disappear  by  old-time 

methods.      Finalh-  she  came  to  a  "  batl 

end."  being  killed  In'  her  slaves. 


Miss  \'az's    i  A  one  street  town,  exjiorts  logwood,  not 
lodgings.       a  tourist  resort  as  yet 

10/-  a  day  I 


jNIontpelier      Hotel    is   good.      Shettlewood    is   famous 
Hotel  for  its  Indian  cattle 


Stay  at    Rio  1  Points  of  interest :  the  old  King's  Hou^ 
Cobre  Hotel,  |  the   fathedral.    Rodnev's   statue,    \-c. 
rate  #3   a 
day 


Seville  Hotel; :  There     are     many     iiictiu'esque     drives 

Mrs.    E.   L.     around     St.     .\nn.     to     Roaring     River 

.\rchambcau,    Falls,  Ocho  Rios.  ^c.      .\   week   may  be 

lodgings        jileasantly  spent   in  this  neighbourhood 

and  parish. 


This  trij)  should  be  done  from  Port 
.\ntouio.  The  ride  is  charming,  with 
tine  views  over  mountain  and  valle\' 


No  hotel  Cio  and  return  same  da\'  to  Kingston  or 
drive  from  Spanish  Towr/.  Extensive 
banana  cultivations 


ih}-' 
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Through    Jamaica 


RoLTKS     AND    CoNVKVANCK 


Whitfield  Hall  |  Drive  to  Gordon  'lown,  thence 
take  ]ionv  12  miles  to  Whit- 
field  Half 


From 

KiN!;sTo.\, 

niSIAN'CK    IN 
iMll.KS 


Vallahs  and 
Morant  Bay 

Y.  S.   Falls 


By  buggy 


TlMi-, 

Occi'i'ii-.i) 


Total  I  4  to  5 
distance  j  hours 
2 1    miles 


4  ho\irs 


Gkneral  Remarks. — In  the  foregoing  list  of  places  only  the  cost  of  trans- 
port for  one  person  is  given.  .\s  a  rule,  when  two  or  three  ])ersons  travel 
together  in  a  buggy,  the  cost  per  person  is  reduced.  'J"he  rates  given  on  the 
railwav  are  first  class  ;    the  third  class  calls  for  half  the  first. 


Excursions 
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Kakes 


Car  fare  to  Papinc, 
the  terminus,  4CI.  ; 
Iniggy.  Papine  to 
(iortlon  'ro\vn  2  -  ; 
])onv,  ( "rordon  Town 
to  VVhitlield.   u'- 


Whitfiekl  Hall  is  about  5000  feet  above 
sea  level.  It  lies  on  the  track  to  Blue 
INIountain  Peak,  and  from  its  famous 
geraniun^  garden  one  may  see  the 
steamers  making  Kingston  Harl)our. 
The  climate  is  perfect,  a  blanket  being 
always  recjuisite  at  night.  Flowers  and 
fruits  of  temperate  climes  llourish.  The 
Hall  is  said  to  be  200  years  old.  and 
within  its  shade  grow  two  old  oaks.  The 
southern  slopes  of  the  Blue  Mountains 
produce  the  most  famous  coffee  in  the 
world,  and  Whitfield  Hall  stands  in  the 
centre  ot  this  coffee-growing  area.  .\11 
around  the  house  staml  the  coffee  bushes 


60/- 


\ot  a  good 
lodging 


This  trip  should  be  taken  when   visitint 
Black  River 


When  making  a  triji  some  distance  from  Kingston,  advantage  shoukl  be 
taki'ii  tt)  include  as  many  jilaces  of  interest  as  jiossible,  lying  in  or  near 
tlu-  path  of  the  triji. 


'**,   ^-^  ■•«."»---.'i<'v'f,  *»■,  X* 
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INDEX 


Aborigines  of  Jamaica    ..    114 
Absentee  Ownershij:)  .  .    169 

Accident  on  Board 
Aj?;ricultnral     Instruction. 

Need   of 

Akee  

Alligators 

Americans  in  Jamaica 
Animals.  Absence  of  Wild 
Annotto  Bav 

Ants  : 

Arawaks,  the  Aborigines  of 

Jamaica 
Attorneys     .  . 
Avon  Gorge,  Bristol 
Avonmouth.       the        Koyal 

I'Idward    Dock 


Bamboo  Grove  at  I.aco\-ia 
Bananas — growth     of     the 
trade  in 

—  Method    of   Cultivating 
Ben  bow.  Admiral    .  . 
Ik'verages     .  . 

J^^lack   River 
Board  of  f'^dncation 
Boating  on  the  151ack  Ri\er 

Bog  \\'alk 

Bogue  Islands 
Bristol,  its  Anticiuity 

—  W'ortliies 
Burden-bearers 
l^urial  at  Sea 
]?ush-clearing 

Cabot,  Jolm.  and  Sebastian 
Calabashes   .  . 
Castleton  Ciardens.  . 
Cathedral  of  St.  Catherine's 


15 

I  55 
[03 
1 16 

71 
15.S 

41 

114 
169 


Hal 


SuL'ar 


Catherine 

Estate  . . 
Cattle 

Caverns  and  Sink-iioles 
Centipedes    .  . 
Christmas     at     Monte!';o 

Bay       . .  .  . 

Church,  l)lack  folks  at 
Churches  in  Jamaica 
Clifton  Susjiension  Britlge 


1 1  2 

U)I 

14-^ 

I  I  1 

I I  ^ 
S4 
-4 

3 


15 
73 

8 
179 
160 

•^^ 

^3 

24 

193 

42 


Clothing.  Hints  on 
Clouds      and      Atmospl 

I'lrtects 
Coaching         .  .  . 

Cochroaches 
Cocoanut  tirowing 
Colour     of     the      Jam; 

Native 
—   Prejudice 
Columbus      and      the 

covery  of  Jamaica 
tomic  Side  of  Life  .  . 
Constitution,  Political 
Control  of  Estates  .  . 
Cooking  by  the  ^^'a\■sid 
C~oolies 

Coral  Reef.  Beautie.-,  of 
Costume  of  Planters 
Cotton  Tree 
Crabs.  Land 
Cultivation,  Acreage  um 
Curios  from  Jamaica 
Currenc\-  of  Jamaica 


193 


41 


'5- 

91 
34 
187 
169 
3  I 
77 
-^4 


,1 


ler 


DAciGiCR  Plants 
Deadly  Niglrtshades 
Distilleries     on     the     Sugar 

Instates 
Domestic  Ser\-ants 
Dragon-Hies 
Dress  of  Planters   .  . 
—   Hmts  as  to,  for  \'isitt:)rs 
Drives  and  Riiles,  List  of 
Drunkenness,  Absence  of.  . 
Dry  Harbour 
Dug-outs 
DunsJ-beetle 


i{AKTH(,M'AKKS 

Echites,  deadly  ([ualities  of 

liducation 

I'-dwards,  Bryan.  on 

Jamaican  Fruits 
lunancipation         Act.         a 

Planter's  views  on  the 
ICxcursions,  List  of 
I{.\})orts  and  Imports 


61 
I  19 
188 

r,-9 
3-^ 


124 

I.V1 

69 

I  53 

103 
191 


45 
f3  5 


61 


49 


191 
180 


Index 


20- 


Factokucs.  on  modern  lines, 

Room  for  in  Jamaica         ji 
Farm    Experiences..  46.    70 

I'^ern  Gully  .  .  .  .  .  .      y  1 

Ferns  .  .  .  .  7 1.  77 

Floor-]-)olishin^        ..  ..1,^4 

Flower  and   Fern   Lite         71-77 
Foods  and  Drinks  .  .  .  .    142 

Fort  George  .  .  ..161 

Fruits  .  .  .  .      4() 

—  Prices  of  .  .  .  .    i  50 

G.wiKs           .  .  . .  . .  1 54 

Genip,  The  .  .  .  .  .  .  1 50 

Gourds  .  .  .  .  1 79 

Govern  men:  .  .  .  .  187 

—  Lal)orator\'  .  .  .190 
Grape-fruit  .  .  47 
Great    River    and  .Montego 

Bay       .  .  .  .  '.  .      45 

"  Great    Western  "    Steam- 

shiji       .  .  .  .  .  .       10 

H.\iRDRE.ssi.\(;         ..           ..  150 

Hayti            i  ,S 

Historical    and    Statistical  iS^ 

Home  Life  in  Jamaica        .  .  13.S 

Homeward  Bound                ..  1 8u 

Hope  (lardens          .  .           .  .  19 

Horse-racing  .  .  .  .  25 
Houses,     Method     of     Con- 

striiction            .  .            .  .  146 

—  of  the  Peasantry  .  .  139 
Humming-birds  .  .  .69 
Jiurricane.  F.ffects  of           .  .  79 

Institl'ti-;  of  Jamaica        ..     igo 

J.\M.\ic.\,     I'irst       [in|ires- 

sions  of  .  .  .  .       i<S 

—  Historical     and      Statis- 

tical  Sketch  of  .  .  184 

Jamaican  Horses     .  .  .  .  i-j 

—  Life          .  .           .  .  .  .  J  :;7 

—  Jockey  Club  .  .  2~ 
John  Crow  Sugar  Mill  .  .  i4() 

KiNGSTox.  .Arrival  at         .  .       i3 

—  E.xcursion.s  from  .  .     196 

—  to  Montego  Bay  .  .       18 

L.M50UK   Conditions  ..     130 

—  Men's  and  Women's  .  .  30 
Lace  Bark  Tree  .  .  .  .  177 
I-acovia  .  .  ..117 
Land  Crabs.  .           .  .  .119 

—  Negro  Cultivation  of  .  .      -j^ 


Limes  and  I>imejuice  .  .      47 

Lizards  .  .  . .  . .    104 

Lncea  .  .  .  .  .  .      51 

M.\chi-;tti-:,   I'ljiquitous  use 

of  the 76 

Mandeville   .  .  .  .  .  .    122 

Mangoes        .  .  .  .  .  .    107 

Mantis.  Praying      .  .  .  .      50 

Market  Days  .  .  .  .    147 

^L'lrmaL'ule,      Oi')])ort  unities 

for  Production  of        .  .      47 
Medical   .\id  .  .  .  .     1 89 

Milking,     Xegro     Conserva- 
tism in  .  .  .  .      76 

Money  in  Jamaica  .  .  .  .      32 

Mongoose,      Effect     of     its 

Introduction    .  .  .  .      71 

Montego  Baj'  .  .  21,  103 

—  —  at  Christmas 

—  —  to  Port  Antonio 
Montpelier   .  . 
Moral  and  Religious  ^^'or 
Mountain  Home,  A 
.Mvalisin  anil  Obcahism 
Mvrtle  Bank  Hotel 


NicciKO  Conservatism 

—  Life,  Conditions  of 

—  Houses   .  . 

—  Love  of  Litigation 

—  —  —  Physic     .  . 

—  Names    .  . 

—  "  Patches  " 

—  Picnic 

—  Policeman 

—  Population,      Humani- 

tarian     Methods      of 
Dealing  with    .  . 

—  Proverbs 

—  Sho|)s 

—  Sobrietv  .  . 

—  Superstitions  of 

—  Wedding 

—  Women,    their    taste    ii 

dress 
Nelson  in  Jamaica  .  . 
Nights  in  Jamaica,  Beaut} 

of  .  .  .  .  30, 


125 
80 
165 
128 
-^9 
'•>7 
18 

76 

..  67 

145 
I  5  I 
170 

7^ 
1O3 
1 11 


I  52 

.55 
109 

145 

.V 


|f)2 
104 


OuKAHisM  and  Myalism     .  .  57 
"  Objectionables,"   .\bsence 

of           149 

Ovsters  on  Trees     .  .            .  .  2 ; 


Past  Days   .  . 
Pine-apple  Plantation 


172 
4c^ 


ii'Tii    «;  '••'  ''vv>i  •■«  'i^  ' 
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Index 


Plantations,  C'xu'ioiis 

Names 

I'Ai.i-; 

Sobriety  of  NatiN'es 

lACiK 

of           

170 

S])anish  Town 

82 

Points  of  Interest  and  lix- 

Spur  Tree  Hill 

124 

cnrsioiis 

191 

Sugar-cane  .  . 

145 

Police            .  .           .  .         122 

.    uSq 

—  —  Harvest 

IO5 

Political  Constitution 

187 

—   Estate 

-4 

Population   .  . 

ISO 

—  ^Manufacture 

167 

Port  Koyal  .  . 

161 

Sulphur  Baths 

'I4 

Pride  and  a  Fall 

53 

Sunday,      Scenes      on      the 

Praying  Mantis 

50 

l^bad  to  Church 

;  ; 

Prices  of  Frnit 

I  ^0 

Sunsets,  Ciorgeous  Trojiical 

;  ; 

Prisons 

189 

Super.stitions  of  the  Natives 

?  / 

Proverbs,  Native    . 

35 

"  Sujijile  Jack  " 

''5 

Provisions    .  . 

142 

Public  Debt 

188 

Tanneries.   Native 

7- 

Temperature 

)  86 

Qi-KEN          Elizabeth          at 

"  The  Doctor  " 

19 

Bristol 

4 

"  The  Farm  "           .  .            2 

9,  46 

Titchlield  Hotel       .  . 

Si 

Racinc.  in  the  West  Indies 

Tobacco,  Native 

143 

Rainfall         

]86 

Town  and  Country 

29 

Religious  Work  in  Jamaica 

128 

Trojucal  (  louds 

5-58 

Re\enue 

■  87 

Tryall  Estate 

131 

Rio  Cobre     .  . 

<^5 

Turk's  Island 

18 

Roads  and  Ri\'ers  . 

18s 

Rose  Hali     .  . 

/X 

\'egetati()X,     English,     in 

Rum  .I)i:-tilHng 

167 

Jamaica 

3'"^ 

^'ernacular,  The 

35 

St.  Ann's  J-iay 

91 

\'isitors.  Hints  to    .  . 

193 

St.  Mary  Redclilf,  Bristol  . 

Salt  Spring  .  . 

22 

Wag-\\ati;r   River 

159 

Scaraba-us    .  . 

65 

•'  Wait-a-bit  " 

(>; 

Schools 

155 

Wasps 

<'9 

Scorpions 

42 

Watch-night  Service 

161 

Sea  Fans 

177 

Westward  ho  ! 

I 

—  and  Land 

8(; 

Whales  and  a  Whaler 

lO 

Secondary  Schools 

155 

"  Whitehouse  " 

107 

Self-Help  Society    .  . 

129 

Witchcraft,      Negro      l^eliet 

■'  Setts,"  The 

173 

in 

.■1  / 

Shops 

124 

■'  Woman's  Tongue   ' 

05 

—  and  Shopkeeping 

146 

Women  Labourers.  .             3 

0,  40 

Silk-Cotton  Tree 

61 

Wonderland 

01 

Siris  Tree 

65 

Slavery  Days 

■ —  Bristol's     Association 

with  .  . 
Slaves,    \'alue    of,    in    oldei 

davK      . . 


Nav.maca,    tlic    Aboriginal 

name  for  Jamaica      .  .    1S4 

"  Y.  S."   Jistate  and  Black 

Ri\er     .  .  .  .  .  .    1 1 1 


.lOIIN    WRIOUT    .\.N"I)   CO.,    riUNTKK.S,    HIUSTOL. 


